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Editorial 


Is  Corruption  the  Real  Issue? 


THE  American  people  are  being  sold  on  the  idea 
that  corruption  in  our  society  is  a  major  issue. 
According  to  the  sooth-sayers,  all  we  have  to 
do  is  replace  the  men  now  in  public  office  with  hon- 
est men  and  everything  will  be  all  right. 

The  only  difference  between  corruption  today 
than  in  the  past  is  the  way  it  has  been  highly  organ- 
ized from  the  top  down  to  the  penny-ante  racketeer 
and  the  refinement  in  technique.  Rather  than  out- 
right bribes,  for  instance,  a  U.  S.  Senator  is  carried 
on  the  payroll  of  a  large  corporation  as  a  legal  ad- 
viser. There  is  no  difference  between  this  approach 
than  outright  bribery,  but  the  technique  used  puts  a 
tag  of  public  approval  on  it. 

According  to  the  better  informed  historians,  our 
country  was  born  in  corruption  and  dedicated  to  the 
proposition  that  all  men  should  have  equal  opportun- 
ity to  chisel  their  fellow  man  to  the  utmost.  Even 
George  Washington  knew  a  good  thing  when  he 
saw  it  —  he  bought  and  sold  unoccupied  lands  in 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  Kentucky, 
leaving  an  estate  of  $5,000,000.  It  must  be  obvious, 
corruption  has  been  with  us  for  some  time,  long  be- 
fore  the    five-percenters   and   the   deep-freeze  boys. 

One  of  the  biggest  farcical  acts  on  the  American 
scene  is  the  so-called  investigating  committee.  The 
routine  goes  something  like  this:  A  political  oppor- 
tunist heads  a  Congressional  committee;  uncovers 
discrepancies;  he  is  kicked  upstairs  to  become  Gov- 
ernor or  President;  and  the  findings  of  the  committee 
are  usually  whitewashed  or  allowed  to  collect  dust. 

We  do  not  blame  anybody  [or  this  particular 
condition,  it  is  the  Price  System  itself  which  is  at 
fault.  'Granted  the  system,  the  human  beings  are  ob- 
ligated to  act  in  accordance  with  the  rules.'  Conse- 
quently, no  matter  how  many  investigations  are  con- 
ducted or  no  matter  who  is  elected  to  public  office, 
the  situation  is  not  altered  one  iota  while  the  funda- 
mental causes  are  left  intact. 

Over  ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  crime  committed 
today  is  for  the  acquisition  of  property  rights.    As 


has  been  aptly  stated,  'A  criminal  is  a  person  with 
predatory  instincts  but  without  sufficient  capital  to 
start  a  corporation.'  It  is  becoming  more  difficult 
every  day  to  define  the  difference  between  legality 
and  illegality. 

It  is  a  known  fact  by  now  that  crime  or  corrup- 
tion can  not  be  abolished,  'either  by  coercive  mea- 
sures administered  by  officials  whose  activities  are 
only  slightly,  if  any,  less  socially  objectionable  than 
those  which  is  sought  to  suppress,  or  by  any  amount 
of  moralistic  railing,  so  long  as  there  continues  to  be 
offered  a  standing  reward  to  all  those  who  will  'gyp' 
society  successfully.' 

We  have  witnessed  some  rather  odd  antics  on 
the  part  of  our  public  officials  here  of  late.  When 
the  odor  becomes  so  foul  that  everybody  wants  to  be 
the  investigator,  but  nobody  wants  to  be  investigated, 
because  something  might  be  uncovered  besides  mink 
coats  and  deep  freezes,  then  it  is  about  high  time  for 
the  American  people  to  take  an  inventory  of  the 
economic  system  under  which  we  operate. 

As  long  as  the  Price  System  places  a  high  pre- 
mium on  ownership  or  the  concept  of  property  rights, 
there  is  going  to  be  corruption,  come  hell  or  high 
water. 

Tecnocracy  does  not  condone  or  bewail  corrup- 
tion or  crime,  but  acknowledges  it  as  inevitable  un- 
der the  rules  of  the  Price  System.  In  a  Technate  the 
production  and  distribution  of  abundance  to  every 
American  would  eliminate  concepts  of  ownership 
and  property  rights  which  only  have  validity  in  an 
economy  of  scarcity.  With  the  elimination  of  these 
concepts,  the  reward  to  gyp  society  would  no  longer 
remain. 

How  long  the  modern  witch-doctors  can  continue 
to  fool  the  American  people  with  issues  of  little  fun- 
damental importance  remains  to  be  seen,  but  if  they 
are  concerned  with  major  issues  they  will  not  hesi- 
tate to  understand  Technocracy's  design  of  social 
operation. 
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FOR  WHAT 
WILL  YOU  VOTE? 


ON  TUESDAY,  November  4.  1952,  the  people 
of  the  United  States  will  go  to  the  election 
polls  for  the  42nd  time  in  the  history  of  the 
Republic  to  elect  a  President.  Of  course,  they  will 
not  vote  directly  for  the  president.  The  Founding 
Fathers'  did  not  trust  the  people  that  far  when  they 
designed  the  Constitution.  Technically,  the  people 
will  vote  for  Electors,  who  in  turn  will  vote  for  the 
president;  but,  this  is  finagled  so  that  the  proportion 
of  Electors  who  vote  for  a  certain  candidate  may  be 
at  wide  variance  with  the  proportion  of  people  who 
voted  for  that  same  candidate.  The  outstanding  fear 
of  the  'Founding  Fathers'  at  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention was  that  the  people  might  elect  an  adminis- 
tration which  was  hostile  to  the  wealthy  investors  in 
the  status  quo.  Experience  since  that  time  indicates 
that  their  fears  were  unnecessary.  The  people  can 
be  led  and  shepherded  with  as  much  facility  as  sheep 
by  those  whose  main  interest  is  in  their  fleece. 

The  voter  on  Election  Day  has  three  choices  of 
action:  He  or  she  can  go  to  the  polls  and  cast  a  vote 
for  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  major  parties  whose 
candidates  are  hand-picked  defenders  of  the  status 
quo;  he  or  she  may  go  to  the  polls  and  squander  a 
vote  on  the  candidates  of  one  or  another  of  the  fringe 
parties  (if  there  are  any)  as  a  gesture  of  protest;  or 
he  or  she  may  abstain  from  voting  by  not  going  to 
the  polls  at  all.  When  none  of  the  candidates  and 
issues  which  are  up  for  vote  represent  the  will  of  the 
voter,  or  the  choice  among  them  is  of  inconsequential 
significance,  then  an  abstention  most  clearly  repre- 
sents the  true  stand  of  the  voter.  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen often  abstain  from  voting  as  any  roll-call 
vote  will  reveal.  Even  in  the  world's  highest  tribunal, 
the  United  Nations,  it  is  common  practice  for  a  dele- 
gate to  abstain  when  his  country  has  nothing  to  gain 
one  way  or  another  on  an  issue.  Political  voting  has 
become  such  a  farce  in  the  United  States  that  a  large 
majority  of  the  eligible  voters  decide  that  'no  vote 
represents  their  position  on  the  'issues'  more  closely 
than  a  definite  vote  on  one  'side'  or  the  other.  The 
fact  that  the  percentage  of  people  who  vote  in  the 
United  States  is  lower  than  in  any  other  of  the 
world's  republics  is  an  indication  that  they  are  wise 
to  the  puerility  of  the  issues  on  which  they  are  per- 
mitted to  vote. 

Except  for  an  occasional  appropriation  of  funds 
or  some  other  minor  matter  in  a  local  community,  the 
people  are  never  permitted  to  vote  on  any  issue  con- 
fronting them  or  their  country.  If  the  United  States 
or  Canada  were  democracies,  the  people  would  be 
permitted  to  vote  on  the  issues;  but  neither  country 
it  a  democracy.  (The  nearest  descriptive  appellation 
for  them  would  be  Bourgeois  Republics. )  In  fact,  no 
country  in  the  world  permits  its  people  to  vote  on 
issues  of  the  day;   so,  there  are  no  democracies  in 


the  world.  Further,  there  is  no  organization  in  the 
world  which  is  actively  supporting  the  ideology  of 
democracy.  To  call  a  Bourgeois  Republic  a  democ- 
racy is  about  as  appropriate  as  referring  to  a  skunk 
as  a  pussy  cat.  It  might  give  someone  a  little  sub- 
jective satisfaction,  but  it  doesn't  change  the  smell. 
And  to  call  a  fascist  tyranny  a  democracy,  as  our 
spokesmen  often  do,  is  the  height  of  verbial  inver- 
sion. The  fact  remains  that  no  country  on  the  North 
American  Continent  is  a  democracy,  and  none  even 
come  close  to  it.  No  issues  of  any  importance  are 
ever  put  up  for  popular  vote,  and  no  selection  of 
candidates  representing  different  issues  of  impor- 
tance are  placed  on  the  ballot.  In  other  words,  the 
voters  have  no  selection  of  political  colors  to  choose 
from,  merely  a  choice  between  brownish-green  and 
greenish-brown. 

Politicians  Can't  Solve  Problem 

The  United  States  of  America  has  attained  a  po- 
sition of  leadership  in  the  world,  if  not  of  all  the 
world  at  least  a  sizable  portion  of  it.  But  it  has 
neither  the  concepts  nor  the  caliber  of  personnel  in 
high  places  to  qualify  for  such  a  role;  and,  under 
the  present  system  of  political  selection  of  person- 
nel, there  is  no  chance  at  all  that  this  situation  will 
improve.  Examine  the  behavior  of  Americans  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  over  the  past  twenty  years  and  it 
will  be  obvious  that  the  results  are  not  those  of  a  su- 
perior statesmanship;  in  fact,  they  are  even  worse 
than  the  results  which  have  been  achieved  at  home. 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  major  social  problems 
that  face  this  country  and  the  world  in  the  light  of 
what  has  been  done  and  is  being  done  by  American 
leaders  to  meet  them.  These  will  serve  as  examples 
to  illustrate  the  seriousness  of  the  developing  trends 
and    the    moronity   with    which    we   approach    them. 

One  of  the  most  critical  problems  in  the  world 
today  is  that  of  population  density.  Many  parts  of 
the  world  are  seriously  over-populated.  There  are 
no  'empty'  spaces  in  regions  that  are  fit  for  human 
habitation  for  the  surplus  people  to  move  into;  and 
the  places  which  are  not  yet  over-crowded  already 
have  a  sufficiency  of  population.  There  is  no  place 
into  which  an  excess  of  population  can  migrate  with- 
out causing  hardship  to  that  area.  The  regions  which 
are  being  mentioned  as  population-deficient  areas 
and  capable  of  receiving  large  immigrations  are  Can- 
ada, the  United  States.  Australia,  New  Zealand  and 
Siberia  (leaving  out  the  desert  and  ice-covered  areas, 
which  are  not  being  seriously  mentioned  anyway). 

A  closer  study  reveals  that  the  habitable  parts  of 
Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  the  United 
States  are  already  heavily  populated  in  terms  of  the 
factors  required  to  provide  a  decent  standard  of  liv- 
ing. To  increase  the  population  of  these  areas  would 
mean  that  a  lower  standard  of  living  would  result  in 
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a  few  years  at  the  most.  Besides,  what  surplus  pop- 
ulation from  what  over-crowded  parts  of  the  world 
would  the  American  people  want  to  come  amongst 
them  in  large  numbers?  Chinese?  Hindus?  Japanese? 
Arabs?  African  Negroes?  Italians?  Greeks?  Span- 
iards? Portuguese?  West  Germans?  English?  Latin 
Americans?  Are  we  in  a  position,  physically  and 
psychologically,  to  accept  the  yearly  increases  from 
even  ONE  of  these  entitles?  No,  of  course  not. 

At  the  present  birthrate,  North  America  will  be 
able  to  over-supply  itself  with  population  in  a  very 
few  years,  without  importing  alien,  foreign-language 
misfits.  The  same  can  be  said  of  Australia  and  New 
Zealand.  As  for  Siberia,  that  is  outside  of  our  juris- 
diction. In  order  to  open  up  any  sizable  new  areas 
to  inhabitation,  we  would  require  a  Continental  con- 
cept that  is  foreign  to  our  political  administration. 
Sub-Arctic  Canada  and  the  desert  and  mountain 
areas  of  the  United  States  require  a  type  of  develop- 
ment of  such  vast  technological  proportions  —  in 
order  to  make  them  suitable  for  a  high  density  of 
population  —  that  no  political  party  or  administra- 
tion could  conceive  of  it,  let  alone  execute  it.  Politi- 
cians are  not  equipped  to  handle  technological  prob- 
lems. 

If  any  mass  immigration  onto  this  Continent  is  to 
be  permitted,  Technocracy  proposes  that  it  be  ap- 
plied to  some  of  the  surplus  population  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  as  the  English  are  closest  to  the  people  of 
this  Continent  in  language,  genetics,  and  family  ties. 
Also,  such  an  act  of  benevolence  would  fulfill  any 
obligations  we  might  conceivably  owe  the  'Old 
Country.' 

A  World   Menace 

No  political  party  and  no  political  figure  has  yet 
proposed  a  realistic  population  policy  for  this  Con- 
tinent or  for  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Far  from 
advocating  population  control  or  genetic  selection  on 
this  Continent,  none  of  them  will  even  advocate  a 
policy  of  non-immigration.  What  is  worse,  the  poli- 
ticians want  to  open  this  Continent  to  immigration 
from  many  parts  of  the  world,  particularly  from 
those  countries  which  are  the  lands  of  origin  for 
large  voting  blocs  of  residents  now  in  the  United 
States.  There  is  a  particularly  heavy  pressure  being 
put  upon  Congress  —  from  without  and  from  with- 
in —  to  enact  legislation  permitting  ever  greater  im- 
ports of  surplus  population  from  certain  countries 
which  refuse  to  solve  their  own  population  prob- 
lems, notably  the  Roman  Catholic  countries.  The 
implications  of  such  political  shenanigans  are  far 
more  sinister  than  the  mere  import  of  superfluous 
human  organisms.  Military  invasion  is  not  the  only 
technique  that  can  be  used  by  a  foreign  power  to 
conquer  a  country;  and  it  could  happen  here  —  with 
the  aid  of  a  well-intrenched  Fifth  Column. 

The  population  menace  is  one  that  will  have  to 
be  solved  by  each  area  within  its  own  area.  Migra- 
tion cannot  be  considered  as  any  kind  of  a  solution 
(with  possible  minor  exceptions).  Over-population 
is  a  world  problem,  since  it  is  very  difficult  to  con- 
tain it  within  the  areas  of  its  occurence.  Therefore, 


Percentages   of   Those   Who   Vote 

According  to  a  compilation  of  statistics  of 
the  percentages  of  the  eligible  voters  who  cast 
their  ballots  in  recent  elections  in  various  coun- 
tries of  the  world,  the  following  interesting 
comparisons  are  brought  to  light: 

United   States  ._ 1950  —  41% 

1948  —  52% 

Canada    1949  —  74% 

Italy „ ___ 1948  —  92% 

Holland   1950  —  87% 

United   Kingdom  1951    —  83% 

Sweden    1948  —  83% 

Norway   1949  —  82% 

Denmark    1950  —  82% 

France 1951    —  71% 

Finland - .1950  —   75% 


as  a  matter  of  self-interest,  the  statesmen  of  the 
United  States  should  be  offering  the  assistance  of 
our  scientists  to  other  countries  whose  population  is 
getting  of  hand.  In  any  event,  it  is  disastrous  to  en- 
courage any  kind  of  mass  migration  of  indigenous 
populations  to  new  areas.  Of  course,  it  would  be 
nice  if  we  could  deport  to  the  lands  of  their  origin 
a  number  of  the  unassimilated  foreign  intrusion  ele- 
ments that  remain  as  alien  groups  on  this  Continent; 
but,  that  too,  is  not  a  practical  solution,  for  the  coun- 
tries of  their  origin  are  already  over-crowded  and 
could  not  accept  them.  At  least  we  could  make  sure 
that  no  more  intrusions  are  permitted.  But  where  is 
the  statesmanship  in  American  politics  for  the  job? 
There  isn't! 

Another  serious  world-wide  problem  is  that  of 
obtaining  adequate  resources  for  the  requirements  of 
a  modern,  technological  way  of  life.  The  world  is 
expanding  its  technology  at  an  accelerating  rate,  and 
we  might  say,  'that  is  good.'  Technology  applied  to 
the  physical  problems  of  living  make  for  a  higher 
standard  of  living  and  a  more  worthwhile  life.  But, 
then,  it  gobbles  up  resources  at  an  unprecedented 
rate  —  a  rate  which,  when  applied  throughout  the 
world,  tends  rapidly  to  exceed  the  resource  supply. 
It  may  be  delightful  to  dream  of  the  Asiatic  millions 
living  in  the  manner  of  the  American  bourgeoisie, 
but  don't  try  to  put  it  into  effect!  Not  only  is  it  im- 
practical to  contemplate  such  a  standard  of  living 
for  the  world's  billions  of  people,  but  it  is  impracti- 
cable to  contemplate  its  continuance  on  this  Contin- 
ent for  much  longer  even  with  our  present  population. 

The  United  States,  with  only  six  per  cent  of  the 
world's  population,  is  consuming  more  than  half  of 
the  world's  production  of  mineral  resources,  includ- 
ing  petroleum.     Suppose   the   world's   production  of 
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resources  were  divided  equally  among  the  people  of 
the  world,  would  the  American  people  like  it?  Or 
suppose  we  tried  to  bring  the  world's  population  up 
to  our  level  of  resource  consumption,  where  would 
we  find  the  resources?  The  humanitarianism  of  the 
American  is  expressed  in  his  wish  that  other  people 
of  the  world  should  be  a  little  better  fed  and  a  little 
more  comfortable  than  they  are;  but,  just  the  same, 
the  American  wants  the  world's  resources  for  him- 
self. The  American  is  willing  to  support  a  limited 
Point  Four  program,  provided  he  comes  out  of  it 
with  a  major  portion  of  the  resources.  He  is  willing 
to  let  the  heathen  people  of  the  backward  areas  have 
canvas  shoes  to  wear  for  walking  purposes  so  long 
as  he  can  drive  a  Cadillac  himself;  that's  how  far  he 
is  willing  to  go  in  sharing  the  world's  wealth. 

Stabilization   or  War? 

The  stabilization  of  the  energy  and  resource  con- 
sumption of  this  Continent  (and  of  the  world)  is 
one  of  the  major  problems  that  confronts  our  social 
administrators.  We  must  recognize  that  no  two  ma- 
jor portions  of  the  earth  can  be  operated  in  the  same 
manner  with  the  same  results  accruing;  therefore, 
we  cannot  expect  other  continents  to  conform  to  the 
American  pattern  of  living,  with  the  same  kinds  of 
gadgets  and  the  same  wasteful  consumption  of  re- 
sources. Before  we  are  in  a  legitimate  position  to 
advise  other  people  how  to  live,  we  must  put  our 
own  house  in  order  and  make  this  Continent  a  decent 
place  in  which  to  live.  At  present  it  is  far  from  that. 
( Current  radio  advertising  propaganda  states  that 
four  out  of  five  children  in  America  are  improperly 
nourished. )  But  where  do  we  find  a  politician  or  a 
political  party  that  advocates  the  redesign  of  this 
Continent  and  an  overhauling  of  the  physical  opera- 
tions? There  are  none.  The  most  any  politician  will 
do  is  lobby  for  some  local  'pork  barrel'  development 
in  order  to  stay  in  office. 

Within  this  country,  the  political  administrators 
of  the  United  States  have  blundered  their  country 
into  the  world's  two  greatest  wars,  and  a  number  of 
minor  ones.  The  two  world  wars  cost  us  dearly,  yet 
we  got  nothing  from  either  of  them  other  than  a 
little  business  prosperity  for  the  duration.  So,  among 
the  major  problems  that  must  be  considered  by  the 
leadership  of  this  Continent,  with  respect  to  inter- 
national affairs,  is  that  of  peace.  But  what  are  the 
politicians  doing  about  it?  Even  before  World  War 
II  was  over,  they  were  busy  setting  up  conspiratorial 
organizations  for  the  promotion  of  a  third  world 
war.  First,  they  set  up  the  United  Nations;  then, 
when  it  couldn't  be  manhandled  to  suit  them,  they 
proceeded  to  set  up  other  organizations  for  the  same 
purpose  to  circumvent  the  United  Nations,  notably 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization.  Instead  of 
working  toward  world  harmony  and  peace,  our  poli- 
ticians are  working  for  world  disunity  and  war.  Are 
there  any  leading  candidates  for  the  presidency  who 
are  opposed  to  our  expanding  the  wars  in  East  Asia? 
Are  there  any  who  favor  calling  off  the  Holy  Cru- 
sade in  Europe?  No!  There  are  none.  A  vote  for  any 
of  the  announced  candidates  of  either  major  party 
is  a  virtual  vote  for  World  War  III. 


One  of  the  worst  social  cancers  that  afflicts  the 
world  is  that  of  fascism.  If  we  desired  to  be  of  real 
service  to  the  world,  we  could  help  eradicate  this 
cancer.  Superficially  we  fought  against  it  in  World 
War  II,  but  subsequent  events  indicate  that  our  poli- 
tical leaders  were  not  really  opposed  to  fascism;  but, 
rather,  that  many  of  them  are  sympathetic  with  it, 
some  enthusiastically  so.  Instead  of  our  giving  sym- 
pathetic support  to  the  efforts  of  suppressed  people 
to  throw  off  the  heavy  burden  of  fascism  and  there- 
by improve  their  way  of  life,  we  have  been  actively 
upholding  the  leaders  of  fascist  regimes  around  the 
world,  helping  them  to  stay  in  power  and  keep  their 
people  subdued.  To  keep  fascism  in  power  in  Greece, 
it  has  cost  the  United  States  some  two  billion  dollars. 
It  cost  us  more  than  that  to  support  the  fascism  of 
Chiang  Kai-shek.  It  is  costing  us  still  more  billions 
to  keep  fascism  rampant  in  West  Germany,  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  other  countries.  Through  our  failure 
to  support  any  other  antidote  for  fascism,  many  of 
the  world's  people  are  turning  to  the  only  other  anti- 
dote that  is  open  to  them,  'communism.'  While  'com- 
munism' may  be  sufficiently  radical  and  progressive 
for  the  Old  World,  it  is  not  revolutionary  enough  for 
North  America.  As  an  antidote  for  fascism,  it  may 
have  a  place  on  other  continents;  but  communism  has 
no  concepts  that  are  adequate  for  this  Continent.  On 
the  North  American  Continent,  we  need  an  antidote 
for  communism  as  well  as  for  fascism. 

Politicians  Uphold  Fascism 

Instead  of  our  politicians  denouncing  fascism  as 
a  social  menace  whereever  it  might  occur,  they  have 
taken  it  to  their  bosoms  and  cherished  it  fondly.  As 
for  the  relatively  innocuous  communism  here,  they 
have  gone  into  hysterical  rages  against  it;  although, 
in  most  instances,  this  latter  can  be  attributed  to  a 
desire  to  misdirect  attention  away  from  their  devo- 
tion to  fascism.  All  we  can  say  about  it  is,  America's 
position  as  a  world  power  shall  be  a  declining  one 
so  long  as  it  embraces  fascism  and  helps  fascist  ty- 
rannies to  suppress  the  world's  populations.  Look  at 
our  black  record  in  South  America. 

Turning  to  the  problems  which  are  essentially 
of  this  Continent  alone,  we  find  that  there  are  many 
major  ones  that  are  being  completely  ignored,  if  not 
actively  frustrated,  by  our  political  leaders. 

One  of  the  most  urgent  is  the  problem  of  land 
use  and  soil  conservation.  Much  of  the  land  of  the 
United  States  is  being  devastated  and  ruined,  partly 
by  neglect  and  partly  by  human  intent.  Great  areas 
of  once  fertile  farmlands  are  losing  their  fertility  and 
productivity  through  over-cropping,  erosion,  and  in- 
duced desertization.  Another  serious  menace  to  the 
productivity  of  the  soil  is  the  tendency  to  clutter  up 
the  rich  land  areas  near  the  big  cities  with  square 
miles  of  'housing  developments.'  Thus,  vast  acreages 
are  being  removed  from  productive  use  by  building 
on  them  long,  monotonous  rows  of  box-like  dwell- 
ings for  sale  to  the  individual  families  who  want  a 
'home  in  the  country'  while  they  work  in  the  cities. 
Other  ways  in  which  land  is  being  rendered  useless 
are  strip  mining,  deforestation,  over-grazing,  and 
criss-crossing  it  with  roadways. 
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Closely  connected  with  land  use  is  the  problem 
of  hydrology.  Is  there  any  effort  being  made  to  con- 
sider the  fresh-water  run-off  of  the  Continent  as  an 
integrated  problem?  Not  by  any  political  party  or 
politician.  In  fact,  the  development  of  a  single  river 
for  transportation,  flood  control,  power,  irrigation, 
and  recreation  is  far  beyond  the  capacity  of  any  poli- 
tical thinking  now  extant.  Yet,  every  year,  we  have 
disastrous  floods;  and  all  the  help  we  get  from  poli- 
ticians is  advice  such  as  this:  Prepare  to  evacuate 
the  lowlands;  fill  more  sand-bags  and  build  more 
dykes;  go  to  church  and  pray  (and  hope  the  church 
isn't  washed  away  before  you  get  the  praying  done). 
Next  to  the  soil  of  this  Continent,  the  fresh  water  is 
its  most  valuable  asset  and  resource;  but,  beyond  a 
few  piecemeal  projects  (usually  to  spend  money  and 
create  work  for  the  local  advantage  of  some  politi- 
cian) nothing  is  being  done  to  utilize  it  for  the  gen- 
eral welfare.  Even  when  it  comes  to  developing  elec- 
trical power,  the  politicians  prefer  steam  plants  to 
hydro-electric  plants,  primarily  because  the  hydro- 
electric developments  would  belong  to  the  people 
(which  is  branded  as  'blackest  socialism')  while  the 
steam  plants  can  be  built  by  private  corporate  enter- 
prises and,  with  them,  the  people  can  be  'milked'  by 
the  private  utilities  in  perpetuity. 

Continental  Integration  Needed 

The  transportation  of  this  Continent  is  becoming 
so  congested,  because  of  its  poor  design  and  inef- 
ficiency of  operation,  that  it  is  becoming  an  immedi- 
ate and  urgent  problem  of  the  first  magnitude.  We 
have  too  many  roadways  and  too  many  railroads, 
and  not  enough  inland  waterways.  The  roads  are 
too  many  and  too  poorly  constructed,  and  their  cost 
of  maintenance  is  too  high.  Besides,  they  take  up 
too  much  land  and  interfere  with  an  efficient  opera- 
tion of  the  Agricultural  areas.  This  Continent  needs 
only  about  ten  percent  of  the  present  mileage  of 
roadways. 

Of  the  240,000  miles  of  railway  tracks,  we  could 
beneficially  dispense  with  140,000  miles  of  them. 
Through  a  technological  redesign,  the  remaining 
100,000  miles  could  handle  more  freight  and  passen- 
gers and  do  it  more  efficiently.  But  even  more  im- 
portant than  redesigning  the  railroads  of  the  Contin- 
ent is  the  building  of  a  Continental  Waterway  sys- 
tem for  cheap  internal  transportation.  Waterway 
transportation  is  only  one-tenth  as  costly  as  railroad 
transportation;  yet.  [or  the  past  one  hundred  years, 
the  politicians  have  helped  stymie  waterway  trans- 
portation  in  favor  of  the  costly  monopolies  of  the 
railroads. 

We  could  go  on  and  discuss  other  problems;  but, 
rather  than  take  space  to  do  so,  we  shall  merely  list 
a  few  of  them,  then  pass  onto  a  brief  analysis  of  the 
political  characters  who  are  being  featured  during 
this  election  year.  Some  of  the  other  problems  are: 
Unemployment;  internecine  strife  between  compet- 
ing economic  interest,  such  as  between  labor  and 
corporate  enterprise;  housing;  education;  health;  care 
of  the  old  folks  and  others  who  are  not  self-support- 
ing; public  recreation;  individual  freedom  of  expres- 
sion;  separation  of  church  and  state;  and,  last  but 


far  from  least,  those  two  frightening  twins,  Satura- 
tion and  Deflation.  No  politician  and  no  political 
party  has  a  program  designed  to  handle  any  of  these 
problems,  much  less  all  of  them. 

Let  us  now  analyze  some  of  the  more  publicized 
men  who  are  being  groomed  for  high  political  office; 
and  let  us  see  what  are  their  qualifications  for  na- 
tional  leadership,   or  rather,   their  limitations. 

On  the  Democratic  side  is  poor  old  Harry  Tru- 
man who  hardly  knows  what  it's  all  about.  In  some 
ways  he's  a  good  stooge  for  the  status  quo,  but  he's 
inclined  to  get  erratic  on  impulse.  His  training  know- 
ledge are  not  such  as  to  qualify  him  for  national 
leadership.  He  may  be  an  authority  on  Key  West 
vacations,  but,  by  no  stretch  of  leniency,  could  he 
be  considered  an  authority  in  any  operational  field. 
The  people  tend  to  like  him  because  they  feel  com- 
fortable in  his  presence;  they  recognize  him  as  a  com- 
mon man,  almost  as  common  as  themselves.  Mr. 
Truman  makes  the  average  mediocre  American  feel 
that  he  himself  is  being  president  of  the  United 
States  by  proxy.  The  common  man's  greatest  peeve 
against  Truman  is  the  amount  of  time  he  must  work 
to  pay  all  those  taxes  levied  by  High-Tax  Harry' 
and  his  own  financial  inability  to  take  casual  vaca- 
tions in  Florida  the  same  as  the  president  does. 
Harry  S.  Truman  has  eliminated  himself  from  the 
running  (as  of  this  date);  but,  being  'Hazardous 
Harry,'  one  can  never  be  sure  just  what  he'll  do  next. 

Senators  Estes  Kefauver  of  Tennessee,  on  the 
strength  of  a  television  buildup  in  connection  with 
some  crime  investigations,  feels  sufficiently  confi- 
dent of  his  ability  to  charm  the  public  that  he's  out 
running  for  the  presidency.  But,  we  may  ask,  what 
has  Kefauver  ever  done  that  would  qualify  him  for 
the  highest  office  in  the  land?  Other  than  displaying 
an  atavistic  nostalgia  for  the  freakish  head-dress  of 
some  early  hill  country  explorers,  he  has  nothing  to 
distinguish  himself  from  any  other  common  man.  He 
is  not  particularly  liked  or  trusted  by  his  fellow  poli- 
ticians, because  he  has  a  popular  reputation  as  a 
crime  investigator,  and  the  politicians  fear  that  he 
might  want  to  continue  in  that  role.  Politicians 
heartily  dislike  crime  investigations  since  crime  and 
politics  are  so  closely  akin. 

Averill  Harriman  is  a  Democratic  candidate  who 
is  more  acceptable  to  the  party  politicians.  He  is  one 
of  the  wealthiest  men  in  the  country  ( through  in- 
heritance, not  personal  achievement )  and  is  not  like- 
ly to  do  anything  to  jeopardize  investment  values. 
As  an  international  diplomat,  he  has  behaved  in  a 
manner  pleasing  to  the  guardians  of  the  status  quo. 
But  Harriman  is  lacking  in  glamor  and  the  common 
touch;'  besides,  the  average  voter  just  doesn't  trust 
bankers. 

Another  announced  candidate  on  the  Democratic 
side  is  Brien  McMahon,  Senator  from  Connecticut. 
Besides  being  a  professional  politician,  with  all  the 
unsavory  alliances  that  that  implies,  he  is  an  ideolog- 
ical collaborator  with  European  fascism.  His  state- 
ment that  he  is  a  liberal  Democrat'  is  a  Jesuitical 
twist  that  should  not  be  taken  seriously  by  anyone; 
and  it  won't  be  so  taken  by  anyone  who  knows  him. 
(Continued  on  Page  22) 
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Electronics  Bids  Farewell 
To  Human  Toil 


WHILE  the  attention  of  the  American  people 
has  been  diverted  to  the  political  scene,  a 
significant  research  development  which  will 
have  a  much  greater  effect  upon  our  daily  lives  for 
years  to  come  goes  on  practically  without  notice. 
From  this  scientific  advancement  there  is  within  our 
grasp  the  potentiality  to  relegate  all  remaining  hu- 
man toil  into  oblivion.  Whether  we  are  aware  of  the 
fact  or  not,  the  recent  progress  in  the  field  of  elec- 
tronics will  greatly  accelerate  social  change  on  this 
Continent. 

The  development  of  electronics  has  been  and 
continues  to  be  astounding.  For  instance,  an  electric 
calculator  produced  by  the  International  Business 
Machine  Corporation  will  save  90,000  man-hours 
of  labor  in  one  year!  On  certain  kinds  of  work,  the 
type  604  electronic  'brain'  is  100  times  faster  than  a 
hand  computer  and  it  solves  difficult  problems  as 
quickly  as  simple  ones.  Can  you  just  visualize  how 
many  non-productive  office  workers  are  doing  rou- 
tine work  needlessly? 

Two  men,  using  a  desk-type  adding  machine 
(one  computing,  the  other  writing  down  answers) 
would  need  to  spend  375  days  working  out  the  de- 
sign of  a  distillation  column  for  use  in  the  petroleum 
industry.  But  the  I.B.M.  card-programmed  calcula- 
tor worked  it  out  in  two  and  one-half  days.  With 
the  electronic  calculators,  a  problem  known  as  'flut- 
ter analysis,'  a  study  in  the  behavior  of  airplane 
wings  at  different  speeds,  was  solved  in  30  hours. 
Fifteen  skilled  operators  using  desk  calculators 
would  have  taken  600  man-hours.  On  the  entire  job 
electronic  computers  saved  the  aircraft  plant  three 
or  four  months.  And  there  is  no  end  to  what  these 
wizard-like  machines  can  do. 

As  if  the  electronic  calculator  is  not  convincing 
enough  in  providing  sufficient  information  concern- 
ing the  potentialities  of  electronics,  a  new  device 
known  as  a  transistor  will  probably  revolutionize 
the  field  of  electronics.  This  two-stage  transistor 
amplifier,  complete  with  resistors  and  condensers,  is 
no  bigger  than  a  3/4  inch  section  cut  from  a  foun- 
tain pen,  yet,  the  transistor  can  do  the  work  of  44 
vacuum  tubes.  The  transistor  will  replace  the  ordin- 
ary vacuum  tube  in  radio  and  television  sets,  in  long 
distance  dial  telephoning,  in  mammoth  calculating 
machines,  and  in  many  other  electronic  instruments. 
But  most  important  is  the  fact  that  the  transistors 
will  give  a  tremendous  impetus  to  the  development 
of  electronic-control  apparatus  for  automatic  fac- 
tories. And,  of  course,  the  use  of  the  transistor  will 
mean  a  greater  displacement  of  labor  and  a  result- 
ing decrease  in  the  use  of  animate  energy. 

The  transistor  has  many  advantages  in  compari- 
son with  the  vacuum  tube.  Besides  its  size  the  trans- 


Bell  Laboratories,  some  types  are  expected  to  work 
for  90,000  hours  (ten  years).  Principle  drawbacks  to 
the  transistor  in  its  present  stage  of  development 
are  sensitivity  to  temperature  change  and  frequency 
limitations.  Further  research  and  development  are 
expected  to  eliminate  or  minimize  these  disadvan- 
tages. 

Although  the  calculator  and  the  transistor  will 
have  an  important  bearing  on  the  future  of  industry, 
there  are  other  electronic  inventions  which  will  play 
as  vital  a  role,  too.  It  has  been  only  recent  that  the 
work  of  Alfred  Vang,  Danish-born  engineer,  in  the 
field  of  electronics  has  received  considerable  atten- 
tion. Mr.  Vang  has  come  up  with  what  is  called  a 
trignatron.  Shaped  in  an  inverted  U,  it  has  pools 
of  mercury  at  each  end  for  plate  and  cathode.  The 
main  purpose  of  the  trignatron  is  as  a  switch  con- 
trolling  large  amounts  of  current,  shutting  them  on 

This  machine  reads  problem  data  from  punched  cards 
at  a  constant  speed  of  100  problems  (cards)  a  minute. 
It  can  go  through  as  many  as  60  separate  steps  to  ob- 
tain the  solution  to  a  single  problem. 

(Courtesy    of    International    Business    Machines   Corp.) 
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and  off  at  any  speed  up  to  that  of  light.  Switching 
even  small  amounts  would  melt  ordinary  tube  ele- 
ments, but  the  mercury,  already  molten,  can  handle 
istor  will  require  less  electric  power.  According  to 
any  amount  of  current  indefinitely. 

The  trignatron  has  many  potentialities.  It  can 
cut  direct  or  alternating  current  into  'square  waves,' 
or  solid  impulses  of  current.  A  square  wave  converter 
will  make  electric  lights  brighter,  but  use  less  power. 
This  simple  effect  has  many  potentials  when  applied 
to  the  use  of  electricity.  A  single  tube  could  be  built 
to  handle  the  entire  electrical  output  for  a  city.  And 
one  of  the  most  versatile  of  the  square  wave  equip- 
ment is  in  a  controlling  device  for  elcetric  motors, 
designed  to  do  away  with  gears  on  industrial  ma- 
chines, and  enable  them  to  deliver  the  same  speeds 
at  different  loads.  A  somewhat  similar  control  was 
designed  by  Mr.  Vang  for  a  Swedish  rolling  mill. 
It  keeps  the  pressure  of  the  rollers  exactly  even  de- 
spite any  irregularities  in  the  steel. 

According  to  Mr.  Vang,  many  devices  using  sound 
waves  will  do  anything  heat  will  do  and  a  lot  more. 
He  built  a  14-inch  diaphragm  that  cleared  fog  from 
an  airport  in  less  than  two  minutes  with  standing 
sound  waves.  With  more  power,  it  could  clear  a 
32-mile  area  of  fog  in  4  1/2  minutes.  Other  applica- 
tions of  sound  waves  made  possible  by  the  trigna- 
tron can  crack  fuels,  clean  coated  metals  and  settle 
dust  particles.  They  would  settle  enough  dust  from 
a  single  bismuth  furnace  in  24  hours  to  make  con- 


crete for  5  five-room  houses.  With  a  tiny  kick  of 
opposite  current  at  the  end  of  each  wave,  they  will 
electroplate  without  gas  bubbles,  making  it  economi- 
cal to  smelt  many  ores  by  electroplating. 

Square  waves  can  also  make  a  more  efficient 
automobile,  Mr.  Vang  says.  Small  ejeotric  motors 
at  each  week  using  square- wave  power  generated  by 
a  20-horsepower  engine,  would  give  the  same  push 
at  the  wheels  as  100  horsepower  through  standard 
transmission.  The  electric  car  would  need  no  gears, 
no  clutch,  and  no  brakes.  Its  wheels  could  be  spun 
independently,  and  braking  would  be  done  simply 
by  switching  the  motors  in  reverse.  No  doubt  the 
automobile  industry  would  welcome  the  introduction 
and  the  production  of  the  electric  automobile  with 
as  much  enthusiasm  as  it  received  Tucker's  Torpedo. 

From  what  information  that  has  been  presented, 
it  is  certain  the  developments  in  electronics  will  have 
a  profound  effect  upon  the  physical  environment  of 
the  people  on  the  North  American  Continent.  Along 
with  other  technological  advancements,  the  impact 
from  electronics  upon  the  social  structure  will  soon 
necessitate  a  new  method  of  operation  based  on  the 
scientific  approach.  One  of  the  end  products  of 
such  a  design  would  be  the  emancipation  of  the  hu- 
man being  from  the  drudgery  of  hard  labor.  We 
now  know  that  we  have  the  potential  to  eliminate 
human  toil  and  the  resources  necessary  to  provide 
every  person  on  this  Continent  with  abundance,  so 
what  are  you  waiting  for?  Investigate  Technocracy 
Now! 
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Why  Not  Let  Science 
Do  This  Job,  Too? 

'We  must  try  more  than  any  other  group  to  put 
the  miracles  of  the  modern  age  into  peaceful  uses,' 
that's  the  view  of  Ira  P.  Macnab,  one  of  Canada's 
leading  engineers. 

He  stated  that  science  had  made  greater  strides 
in  the  last  50  years  than  in  all  the  rest  of  time  put 
together.  Science  is  no  longer  just  a  toy  —  a  play- 
thing of  the  laboratory.' 

Why  'Insurance*  for  Death? 

Toronto,  April  14,  (CP)  —  Canadians  carried 
more  than  $18  billion  in  'life'  insurance  at  December 
31  last,  an  increase  of  nearly  10  per  cent  in  the  year, 
and  an  all-time  high. 

Figures  made  available  to  life  insurance  compan- 
ies from  the  department  of  the  Dominion  superin- 
tendent of  insurance,  Ottawa,  show  that  at  year-end 
there  were  9,162,421  policies,  other  than  group  poli- 
cies, in  force  with  the  69  Canadian,  British,  and 
United  States  companies  registered  under  the  fed- 
eral insurance  laws. 


Expensive  'Police  Action' 
But  Good  for  Business 

Washington,  April  3,  (CP) — The  war  in  Korea 
will  cost  the  United  States  more  than  $5  billion  in  the 
next  three  months  if  the  fighting  continues  at  the 
present  rate.  The  Defense  Department  yesterday 
told  a  Congressional  committee  studying  the  new 
budget  that  the  Army's  part  will  cost  $4,376  billion; 
the  Navy  $375  million;  and  the  Air  Force  $305 
million. 

How  Come  U.  S.  Backs 
'Leaders'  Like  Rhee? 

Pusan,  Korea,  March  5,  (AP)  —  A  political 
civil  war  is  raging  in  this  embattled  Korean  Republic 
despite  the  pressure  of  a  mighty  communist  army 
massed  near  its  northern  frontier. 

With  a  presidential  election  only  three  months 
away,  antagonism  between  President  Syngman  Rhee 
and  the  one-house  National  Assembly  has  flared  in- 
to a  running  fight. 

Political  observers  here  agree  almost  unanimously 
that  Rhee  has  little  chance  of  being  elected  —  even 
if  he  seeks  another  four-year  term. 
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Business  Heyday  Over 


t*VER  SINCE  the  beginning  of  World  War  II, 
*■■  private  business  has  had  everything  its  own 
way.  During  this  time,  even  with  increased  taxa- 
tion, business  enterprise  has  still  made  the  greatest 
profits  for  any  like  period  in  its  history.  And  no 
other  group  in  our  society  has  been  given  handouts 
and  kickbacks  from  the  federal  government  as  has 
business.  Despite  its  favored  position  under  a  sys- 
tem of  free  enterprise,  business  now  finds  itself  in 
the  midst  of  an  economic  trend  which  will  not  be  as 
easy  or  as  lush  for  private  bisiness  as  it  has  been 
the  past  decade. 

It  was  harder  to  do  business  in  1951  than  in  many 
former  years,  and  from  all  indications  the  going' 
will  be  much  tougher  in  1952.  While  government 
props  in  the  form  of  so-called  defense,  foreign  aid, 
and  other  artificial  stimulants  have  prevented  busi- 
ness from  taking  a  sharp  drop,  these  palliatives  are 
not  sufficient  to  maintain  business  stability.  The 
record  shows  that  the  number  of  manufacturing 
firms  in  operation  today  is  6.4  percent  below  the 
1948  peak.  According  to  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, there  has  been  a  decline  of  19,000  companies 
in  all  industries  since  1948.  And  there  has  been  a 
declining  rate  of  new  stock  incorporations  and  a 
steady  pace  of  business  failures.  These  figures  cer- 
tainly do  not  lend  support  to  those  financial  and 
economic  experts  who  predicted  business  would  be 
good  for  the  next  twenty,  thirty  or  fifty  years. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  report  further 
states  that  of  all  the  types  of  companies,  which  in- 
clude manufacturing,  mining  and  quarrying,  public 
utilities,  wholesale  and  retail  trade,  and  you  name 
it,  only  contract  construction  has  shown  any  gain. 
But  recent  facts  reveal  that  the  construction  indus- 
try will  soon  join  the  other  companies,  because  the 
tempo  of  construction  is  declining  at  an  alarming 
rate.  The  Department  of  Labor  estimates  there  will 
be  about  400,000  fewer  site  jobs  available  for  new 
construction  projects  this  year  than  last. 

Although  the  construction  interests  are  blaming 
the  government  s  regulation  of  materials  as  the  rea- 
son for  the  decline,  the  fact  remains  that  private 
construction  has  reached  a  postwar  point  of  inflec- 
tion. It  now  appears  certain  that  new  construction 
will  not  come  close  to  the  1951  record  of  $39  billion. 
In  an  effort  to  reinforce  the  construction  business, 
the  federal  government  has  relaxed  its  restrictions  on 
the  construction  of  churches,  fire  stations,  orphan- 
ages, and  other  similar  types  of  buildings.  But  the 
various  construction  organizations  say  that  this  is 
not  enough,  recommending  a  long-range  program 
(of  course,  at  the  expense  of  the  government)  for 
commercial,  industrial,  and  highway  construction 
be  started  at  once  in  order  to  prevent  a  drastic  de- 
cline in  the  construction  business.  ( No  doubt  in  one 
way  or  another  the  latter  request  will  be  granted, 
but  we  may  wonder  what  is  behind  all  this  propa- 


ganda that  all  of  us  make  sacrifices  as  never  before 
because  there  is  supposed  to  be  a  complete  shortage 
of  everything? ) 

The  Central  Fabricators  Association  and  the  As- 
sociated General  Contractors  of  America  are  antici- 
pating increased  unemployment  and  idle  plants  in 
the  construction  field  for  this  and  extending  into 
next  year.  For  private  new  construction  as  a  whole 
there  will  be  an  average  of  1.375  to  1.4  million  jobs, 
the  smallest  number  since  1946.  But,  in  contrast  to 
the  trend  in  private  construction,  labor  needs  on 
public  construction  will  be  at  about  650,000  workers, 
the  highest  since  1943.  With  private  construction 
hitting  its  peak  and  now  on  a  decline,  it  becomes 
most  probable  that  the  federal  government  will  enter 
the  field  of  construction  on  a  much  larger  scale  be- 
cause it  has  become  evident  the  'defense  program' 
has  not  been  sufficient  to  keep  the  Price  System  in 
operation  at  a  high  level. 

We  have  placed  emphasis  on  construction  be- 
cause practically  all  industry  depends  on  the  build- 
ing business.  When  the  construction  business  de- 
clines, as  it  is  doing  now,  it  effects  the  production  of 
iron,  steel,  lumber,  stone,  plaster,  roofing,  plumbing 
supplies  and  many  other  materials.  As  this  trend 
spreads  it  will  eventually  involve  the  whole  economy. 
If  allowed  to  continue  for  any  length  of  time,  it 
could  bring  about  industrial  stagnation  and  collapse. 
Although  there  is  a  limit  to  expansion,  the  manipula- 
tors of  the  buy  and  sell  system  will  do  everything 
possible    to    prevent    the    reduction    of    construction. 

A   Saturated   Market 

Another  stumbling  block  in  the  way  of  business 
is  the  high  level  of  inventories  in  the  face  of  slacken- 
ing purchasing  power.  In  order  to  cut  inventories  or 
to  prevent  further  increases,  business  has  done 
everything  except  give  the  goods  away,  and  in  some 
cases  the  merchants  can't  give  it  away.  The  latest 
report  from  the  Department  of  Commerce  shows  that 
total  inventories  at  the  start  of  1952  were  $69.4  bil- 
lion, up  approximately  $10  billion  from  the  year  ear- 
lier level.  Manufacturers  last  year  increased  their 
inventories  by  $8.7  billion  of  which  90  percent  rep- 
resented increased  physical  inventory.  Retailers  and 
wholesalers  had  one  billion  dollars  more  in  inventor- 
ies at  the  end  of  1951  than  at  the  end  of  1950. 

Business  might  as  well  face  the  fact  that  the  mar- 
ket has  been  saturated  with  all  the  things  the  con- 
sumers can  absorb  with  the  present  level  of  national 
income  and  with  the  present  inflated  prices.  And 
the  use  of  installment  buying  to  keep  inventories 
down  and  to  maintain  sales  at  a  decent  level  has 
come  to  the  end  of  the  line.  Even  the  entrepreneur 
in  business  is  finding  that  he  is  not  free  or  immune 
to  paying  his  debts  when  due.  Now  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  gone  back  into  hock  beyond  their 
means  to  pay.  it  will  be  interesting  to  watch  what 
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business  will  do  in  this  situation  or  what  expedient 
will  be  taken  to  meet  the  problem.  No  matter  what 
is  done,  there  are  going  to  be  too  many  businesses 
and  too  many  people  involved  for  this  crisis  to  be 
solved  be  mere  expedients  or  by  the  laissez-faire 
approach. 

Another  thing  affecting  business  is  the  growing 
'soft  spots'  in  the  economy.  Weak  spots  in  industrial 
production  are  becoming  more  pronounced  and  wide- 
spread. As  a  means  of  keeping  the  defense  pro- 
gram' going  for  a  longer  period,  the  'stretch-out' 
method  has  been  adopted.  While  there  has  been  a 
generous  allocation  of  materials  by  the  government, 
the  fact  that  many  manufacturers  aren  t  picking  up 
their  ration  ticket  means  that  what  is  diminishing  is 
not  materials  but  a  market.  For  the  first  time  in  their 
history  some  industries  gave  long  Easter  vacations 
(without  pay).  And  other  industries  are  contem- 
plating shutting  the  entire  plant  down  for  the  sum- 
mer vacations,  because  business  has  been  everything 
but  good.  Already  poor  business  has  hit  the  textile, 
the  lumbering,  the  shoe,  the  automobile,  and  other 
industries.  These  signs  indicate  that  business  itself 
is  not  as  cock-sure  of  what  the  future  will  bring  as 
it  was  a  few  years  ago. 

Technoloqy   Responsible 

While  the  number  of  manufacturing  firms  in  op- 
eration today  is  6.4  percent  below  the  1948  peak, 
industrial  production  now,  according  to  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  index,  is  14  percent  greater  than  in 
1948.  Since  1939  industry's  capacity  to  produce  has 
doubled.  How  can  we  account  for  the  fact  that  with 
fewer  industries  production  has  been  on  the  increase? 
There  is  only  one  reason  for  this  trend,  the  expan- 
sion of  new  plant  and  equipment.  Last  year  new 
plant  and  equipment  outlays  (see  chart)  set  a  rec- 
ord, up  some  30  percent  from  1950.  And  the  Mc- 
Graw-Hill organization  has  completed  a  survey 
which   shows  an  increase  of   13  percent  over   1951. 

On  the  surface  the  enormous  expenditures  for 
capital  goods  may  appear  as  a  barometer  indicating 
good  business,  but  this  does  not  happen  to  be  the 
case  under  the  present  circumstances.  For  one  thing, 
increased  efficiency  from  the  most  modern  machin- 
ery and  improved  factory  methods  will  bring  about 
a  higher  rate  of  production  for  an  already  glutted 
market.  As  there  is  a  physical  limitation  to  expan- 
sion and  a  limitation  to  what  the  market  can  absorb 
under  a  Price  System,  those  industries  which  can  not 
keep  up  the  pace,  or  are  becoming  technologically  in- 
efficient, will  be  forced  out  of  business.  The  impact 
of  technology  is  responsible  for  the  trend  in  which 
fewer  and  fewer  industries  will  produce  more  goods 
and  services  than  ever  before.  A  greater  decrease  in 
the  number  of  manufactures  and  of  distributing  busi- 
nesses is  now  in  the  making. 
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Some  people  will  maintain  that  plant  and  equip- 
ment expansion  will  provide  a  field  for  investment. 
It  is  correct  that  capital  goods  outlays  will  furnish 
a  temporary  outlet  for  surplus  capital,  but  it  does 
not  hold  any  future  possibilities  for  the  investor(s). 
The  progress  in  modern  machinery  has  developed  to 
the  extent  that  the  capital  payoff  on  new  plant  and 
equipment  has  been  reduced  to  a  matter  of  a  short 
time.  One  of  the  most  lucrative  frontiers  for  the  in- 
vestment business  has  ceased  to  exist. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it,  business  has  tapered 
off  and  is  now  on  the  decline.  The  economic  trends 
in  business,  previously  mentioned,  do  provide  suf- 
ficient evidence  for  a  major  crisis.  While  it  has  been 
possible  in  the  past  for  the  government  to  pull  pri- 
vate business  out  of  the  doldrums  by  subsidizing  the 
economy,  there  does  not  exist  any  other  body  under 
a  Price  System  which  can  do  the  same  for  the  gov- 
ernment when  it  can  no  longer  meet  the  situation. 
And  the  number  of  rabbits'  the  manipulators  can 
pull  out  of  the  hat  are  being  narrowed  as  the  impact 
of  technology  produces  a  greater  'surplus'  of  goods 
and  services.  It  is  evident  that  private  enterprise, 
which  is  based  on  the  maintainance  of  scarcity  and 
high  commodity  valuation  for  the  sake  of  profits, 
can  not  cope  with  the  abundance  being  produced  by 
the  increased  efficiency  created  by  improved  tech- 
nological methods. 

Business  enterprise  has  become  bankrupt  of  any 
new  ideas.  Why  should  the  people  of  this  Contin- 
ent have  to  make  sacrifices  for  the  sake  of  keeping 
a   decaying   system   of   'free  enterprise'    from   dying 

(Continued  on  Page  26) 
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WHAT'S  AGAINST  HUMAN 

NATURE? 


ONE  OF  the  pet  arguments  people  have  about 
Technocracy,  once  they  have  investigated  the 
facts  and  found  its  design  to  be  sound,  is,  'It 
still  won't  work.  It's  against  human  nature.' 

Now,  WHAT  is  against  human  nature?  Is  it 
against  human  nature  to  eat  when  one  is  hungry;  is 
it  against  human  nature  to  breathe;  to  rest  when 
tired;  or  to  drink  when  thirsty?  Would  it  be  against, 
human  nature  to  work  at  what  one  is  interested  in 
doing  as  long  as  he  had  the  capacity  and  ability  to 
do  the  job?  (In  a  Technate  a  peison  would  be  given 
the  greatest  leeway  possible  to  function  for  society 
according  to  his  ability. )  Would  it  be  against  hu- 
man nature  to  do  many  of  the  things  and  to  see  some 
of  the  places  one  has  talked  about  but  never  has  had 
the  opportunity  to  fulfill  under  the  present  economic 
system?  These,  and  many  more  things,  you  are  say- 
ing, are  against  human  nature.  ARE  they?  Are  they 
against  YOUR  nature? 

Maybe  someone  has  made  a  slight  mistake.  May- 
be someone  is  thinking  that  the  peculiar  BEHAV- 
IOR of  the  human  is  the  same  as  human  nature.  But 
maybe  it  is  more  than  just  a  slight  mistake.  In  order 
to  understand  what  is  meant,  let  us  look  into  the 
matter. 

The  human  being  has  worked  and  slaved  for 
many  hundreds,  even  thousands  of  years.  At  first 
man  had  to  work  very  hard  and  long  hours  that  he 
had  little  time  for  anything  else.  Why  did  man  do 
this?  He  worked  so  he  could  eat.  When  he  ate  he 
converted  enough  energy  in  his  body  so  he  could 
continue  to  work.  But  man  must  have  had  other 
ideas  too,  because  for  some  reason  or  other  he  has 
continually  tried  to  make  things  easier  for  himself 
and  has  looked  forward  to  the  day  when  things 
would  be  still  more  easier.  He  wanted  more  time  of 
his  own;  he  wanted  to  BE  HIMSELF  and  to  enjoy 
life.  In  general,  man  wanted  to  work  less,  to  eat 
more,  and  to  live  better. 

Man's  progress  has  been  slow.  At  times  this 
progress  was  so  slow  that  he  didn't  have  time  to 
think  about  it.  But  there  were  those  who  did  have 
time,  so  there  has  been,  over  the  years,  a  trend  in  the 
direction  of  changing  the  way  of  doing  things  for 
man's  own  well-being.  That  IS  human  nature.  Our 
grandfathers  would  have  said  an  eight  hour  day, 
a  forty-hour  week,  is  against  human  nature.  Why  — 
what  would  man  do  with  all  the  extra  time?  How- 
ever, the  trend  was  toward  shorter  hours  of  work. 
And  now,  we  would  say  that  THEIR  (grand- 
father's) twelve,  sixteen  or  more  hours  worked  per 
day,  is  against  (our)  human  nature.  But  if  someone 


would  say  to  you  that  by  utilizing  our  machines  at 
maximum  efficiency,  it  would  be  possible  to  reduce 
the  working  hours  to  four  hours  a  day,  one-hundred 
and  sixty-five  days  a  year,  you  would  say  (just  like 
grandfather)  it  is  against  human  nature.  Is  this  a 
matter  of  human  nature,  or  human  behavior  (con- 
ditioned )  in  response  to  the  environment? 

We  all  know  the  story  of  the  cave  men,  the  dis- 
covery of  fire,  the  domestication  of  animals,  the  de- 
velopment of  metals,  the  invention  of  the  wheel,  etc. 
Some  of  these  events  were  accidents  and  some  were 
not,  but  the  most  important  point  is  that  man  put 
these  things  to  work  for  himself.  But  why  did  man 
do  this?  Because  it  gave  him  an  advantage  over  other 
predatory  animals  and  made  life  much  easier. 
THAT  is  human  nature.  If  this  was  not  a  fact  we 
would  not  have  the  comforts  we  have  today. 

But  wait!  In  the  past  few  years  something  has 
gone  wrong.  We  are  supposed  to  be  living  in  that 
state  man  has  been  striving  to  obtain.  We  can  not 
begin  to  imagine  just  what  a  man  of  even  one-hun- 
dred years  ago  would  think  if  he  were  suddenly 
placed  on  the  North  American  Continent  today.  But 
we  can  be  sure  of  one  thing,  he  would  think  that  it 
is  against  human  nature.  As  he  became  adjusted  to 
the  environment,  he  would  become  like  the  rest  of 
us,  that  is,  he  would  wish  he  had  more  time  to  do 
what  he  wanted  with  fewer  man-hours  of  work. 

Must   Chanqe   Our   Concepts 

For  the  FIRST  time  in  history,  we  have  reached 
the  stage  on  this  Continent  where  it  is  no  longer 
necessary  to  work  long,  hard  hours  of  the  past.  In 
the  near  future  the  eight-hour  day  will  have  passed 
into  that  catagory.  This  trend  in  the  decrease  in 
man-hours  of  work  did  not  come  about  because 
someone  decided  it  would  be  nice  not  to  work  hard 
any  more  and  then  proceded  to  convert  the  people 
to  that  idea.  Without  the  increasing  use  of  non-hu- 
man energy,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  de- 
crease the  man-hours  of  work.  The  fact  that  this 
Continent  has  the  resources,  the  machines,  and  the 
trained  personnel  to  produce  an  abundance  of  goods 
and  services  in  less  time  per  unit  productivity,  makes 
it  possible  for  us  to  satisfy  our  wants  and  needs 
without  long  hours  of  labor. 

However,  if  you  are  worried  about  not  workingt 
you  need  not  worry  any  longer.  Every  able-bodied 
person  (between  25  and  45  years  of  age)  will  work, 
less  than  now,  but  most  likely  all  of  us  will  continue 
to  gripe  because  we  have  to  work  at  all.  Of  course, 
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the  most  efficient  use  of  our  technology  will  minimize 
the  number  of  hours  a  person  works.  As  we  will  be 
allowed  to  function  in  society  according  to  our  abil- 
ity, we  will  like  our  job  better  than  now.  Regardless, 
we  will  still  be  looking  for  ways  to  make  life  easier. 
That  is  human  nature.  We  can  have,  if  we  want  it, 
more  time  to  do  the  things  we  have  always  wanted 
to  do,  but  it  is  evident  the  American  people  do  not 
have  the  intestinal  fortitude  to  do  something  about 
it.   That  is  NOT  human  nature. 

Just  WHAT  seems  to  be  the  trouble  anyway? 
Our  physical  problem  has  been  solved  with  the  pos- 
sibilities of  many  more  improvements  which  will 
eliminate  the  drudgery  of  human  toil.  We  can  have 
the  highest  standard  of  living  ever  known  to  man. 
Knowing  this,  then  our  problem  must  be  one  of 
changing  OUR  CONCEPTS  to  meet  the  situation 
in  this  machine  age. 

In  the  past  years  of  human  toil  and  slow  progress, 
the  human  being  acquired  certain  modes  of  behavior 
demanded  by  the  existing  conditions  of  scarcity.  We 
must  not  pass  over  this  fact  lightly,  because  HERE 
is  the  REASON  the  people  in  this  modern  age  still 
cling  to  behavior  patterns  of  a  scarcity  economy.  By 
'conditions  of  scarcity'  we  mean  that  there  were  not 
enough  food,  shelter,  clothing,  or  any  of  the  bare 
necessities  to  go  around  in  sufficient  quantities  and 
qualities  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  people.  This 
condition  still  prevails  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 
But  HERE  on  the  North  American  Continent,  the 
age  old  problem  of  scarcity  does  not  or  should  not 
exist.  If  we  would  let  it,  the  problem  of  scarcity  with 
the  resultant  concepts  could  be  entirely  overcome  in 
the  matter  of  a  short  time.  However,  the  people 
would  rather  allow  customs  and  culture  of  the  past 
determine  their  behavior  or  actions  today. 

Concept    For  Abundance 

These  concepts  of  the  hand-tool  era  have  become 
so  much  a  part  of  us  that  we  take  it  for  granted  they 
are  human  nature.  SO  MUCH  of  the  technological 
progress  has  taken  place  within  the  lifetime  of  peo- 
ple still  living  that  with  these  horse  and  buggy  con- 
cepts it  has  been  impossible  for  the  people  to  make 
even  a  gradual  adjustment  to  the  changing  environ- 
ment. We  still  think  and  act,  and  even  try  to  live, 
as  though  a  scarcity  still  exists.  We  cling  to  ancient 
concepts  while  at  the  same  time  we  try  to  keep  up 
with  the  latest  discoveries  and  inventions.  By  doing 
so  we  become  mere  slaves  to  gadgets  because  we  do 
not  realize  what  the  integration  of  the  social  mechan- 
ism can  bring  a  much  higher  cultural  standard. 

No  wonder  we  are  confused!  After  all,  oxen  do 
not  pull  airplanes.  As  is  obvious,  the  oxen  would  be 
in  the  way.  Would  anyone  in  his  right  mind  harness 
a  mule  to  pull  a  streamlined  train?  This  may  sound 
ridiculous,  but  this  is  what  we  are  trying  to  do  every 
day.  The  politicians  and  the  business  men  are  for- 
ever proposing  new  and  different  gadgets  to  add  to 
the  harness  or  concocting  new  vitamin  complexes  for 
the  mule.  What's  more,  we  are  psychologized  to  be- 
lieve  that   to  vote    for  whether   the  harness  of  the 


mule  should  be  black  or  brown  is  the  most  precious 
prerogative  of  the  American  people.  To  add  insult 
to  injury,  they  tell  us  this  privilege  is  the  reason  the 
train  is  efficient.  At  no  time  are  the  American  peo- 
ple allowed  to  vote  for  the  removal  of  the  obstructive 
mule  ( Price  System )  which  is  preventing  the  train 
from  being  as  efficient  as  possible.  This  would  be  a 
laughable  matter,  if  this  wasn't  a  serious  problem. 
And  yet,  you  would  be  surprised  at  the  number  of 
people  who  will  fight  for  this  right,  little  knowing 
that  they  are  impeding  progress. 

If  we  are  to  understand  our  problem,  it  is  ele- 
mentary for  us  to  know  that  we  are  trying  to  distri- 
bute an  abundance  with  a  system  which  grew  out 
of  scarcity.  Under  this  system,  which  is  correctly 
called  a  Price  System,  goods  and  services  are  evalu- 
ated according  to  how  scarce  they  are.  If  a  certain 
article  is  scarce  and  there  is  a  need  or  demand  for 
that  particular  article,  it  will  bring  a  high  'value.' 
Everyone  wants  it  but  there  is  not  enough  for  the 
consumption  at  the  time.  Therefore,  the  means  of 
obtaining  it  are  what  we  want  and  work  for.  But,  as 
is  the  case  today,  when  there  is  an  abundance  of  this 
article,  it  loses  its  'value'  and  the  means  of  acquiring 
it  is  minimized  considerably.  Because,  under  the 
Price  System,  various  methods  are  used  to  maintain 
scarcity  and  high  values,  we  still  have  to  exert  as 
much  effort  to  obtain  the  article  as  when  a  scarcity 
prevailed. 

Then  what!  Shouldn't  the  answer  to  the  problem 
be  simple?  Now  that  we  know  there  is  an  abundance 
of  goods  and  services,  why  not  establish  a  system  of 
records,  keeping  track  of  what  is  produced;  what  is 
consumed;  and  what  is  the  total  energy  cost  (The 
Energy  Certificate).  Rather  than  scarcity,  let  the 
people  have  abundance.  But  no,  a  thousand  times  no! 
What  would  happen  to  the  Price  System,  we  may 
ask?  Why,  we  wouldn't  want  anything  to  happen  to 
it.  We've  always  had  it,  and  we  always  will,'  so  the 
saying  goes.  In  other  words,  some  Americans  would 
rather  continue  to  destroy  our  abundance,  go  with- 
out it,  than  to  discard  the  antiquity  of  Price  System 
scarcity. 

To  most  Americans  the  dollar  bill  is  more  prec- 
ious than  their  health,  more  satisfying  than  an  ade- 
quate meal,  and  more  pleasing  than  a  vacation.  It  is 
human  nature  (or  Price  System  conditioning)  to  be 
a  slave  to  the  jingle  in  the  pocket.  (If  you're  lucky.) 
Is  that  YOUR  nature  or  is  it  the  way  you  have  been 
brought  up  to  respond  toward  the  dollar?  If  you 
think  that  this  piece  of  paper  will  bring  you  all  the 
things  you  want,  you  are  mistaken.  If  you  analyze 
the  situation  you  will  find  that  the  dollar  bill  is  a 
medium,  designed  under  a  Price  System,  to  main- 
tain scarcity  or  to  keep  the  things  you  want  from  you. 
This  system  is  working  in  reverse  of  your  objectives. 
But  if  you  insist,  for  example,  in  wearing  a  pair  of 
worn  out  shoes,  you  cannot  put  on  a  new  pair  over 
them.  By  waiting  long  enough  the  old  shoes  will 
fall  off  from  their  own  raggedness,  and  you  will  have 

(Continued  on  Page  26) 
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SCIENCE   in  the  NEWS 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:  The  staff  of  The  TECHNNOCRAT  has  selected  some  of  the  latest  infor- 
mation and  developments  in  technological  advancement,  discoveries,  and  inventions  which  are  re- 
sponsible in  changing  our  way  of  life  from  a  system  of  scarity  to  an  ecomony  of  abundance.  As  the 
impact  of  technology  descends  upon  the  Price  System,  bringing  with  it  an  ever  increasing  rate  of 
social  change  the  result  will  be  a  non-operative  economy,  unless  we,  the  American  people,  have  the 
intelligence  to  demand  the  application  of  science  a  method  of  social  operation. 


TREND    TOWARD 
AUTOMATIC    EFFICIENCY 


Today's  automotive  plants  are  capable  of  turning 
out  more  complex  vehicles  at  greater  speed  than  was 
previously  possible.  A  new  engine  plant,  recently 
put  into  operation  by  an  automotive  company,  il- 
lustrates the  postwar  trend  toward  greater  efficiency 
and   automatation   in   manufacturing   processes. 

The  plant  is  packed  with  new  developments  that 
make  all  operations  almost  entirely  automatic.  Every- 
thing is  moved  electrically,  hydraulically ,  or  me- 
chanically. Hard  physical  labor  has  been  practically 
eliminated. 

The  new  plant  occupies  328,229  square  feet  and 
has  a  machining  capacity  of  60  engines  per  hour. 
Engine  blocks  are  machined  on  fully  automatic 
transfer  machines,  averaging  84  feet  in  length.  They 
perform  milling,  drilling,  reaming,  boring,  topping, 
and  all  other  operations  on  the  block.  Similar  ma- 
chines are  used  on  the  intake  manifold,  bearing  caps, 
cylinder  head,  and  chain  base  cover. 

Machine  operators  scan  control  panels  where 
banks  of  lights  inform  them  of  the  progress  of  the 
part  through  the  machines.  The  panels  are  of  varying 
iength,  the  largest  being  26  feet  long,  6  feet  high, 
and  one  foot  wide.  It  has  a  total  of  175  starting, 
timing,  and  relay  controls. 


Many  of  the  machines,  once  set  in  operation,  do 
their  own  thinking.  An  example  of  this  is  the  crank- 
shaft balancing  machine.  The  operator  loads  the 
machine  which  automatically  indicates  to  an  attached 
drill  machine  what  drilling  is  required.  The  crank- 
shaft is  moved  into  the  drill;  drilled;  removed;  trans- 
ferred to  a  second  balancer;  tested;  finish  drilled  if 
necessary;  and  passed  along  to  the  next  machine,  all 
automatically. 

The  machines  perfom  their  work  with  except- 
ional precision.  One  that  bore  holes  in  the  connect- 
ing rod  is  held  to  three  ten-thousanths  of  an  inch 
tolerance,  inside  dimension.  This  machine  bores 
piston  pin  and  crankshaft  bearing  holes  in  three 
connecting  rods  simultaneously.  Even  more  accurate, 
however,  are  the  automatic  electronic  gauges  used 
to  check  the  work  of  the  machines. 

Although  we  are  led  to  believe  the  'shortage'  of 
materials  and  the  conversion  to  armament  production 
are  responsible  for  the  recent  lay-offs  in  the  auto- 
mobile industry,  the  fact  remains  that  greater  auto- 
maticity  has  been  the  main  cause  of  wholesale  dis- 
placement of  labor.  As  the  market  became  saturated 
and  the  automobile  industry  increased  its  efficiency, 
the  lay-offs  were  inevitable. 


All  engines  in  this  new  plant  are  tested  by  this  battery  of  automatic  dynamometers. 

— (Courtesy  of  'Automobile  Facts') 
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Coil  handling  tongs  grab  and  carry  70,000  pounds  or 
35  tons  of  strip  steel  without  damaging  edges.  Auto- 
matic mechanism  is  controlled  by  a  crane-man,  with- 
out need  for  a  ground  crew. 

—  (Courtesy  of  'STEEL'  Magazine) 

Greater  Output  With  Less  Labor 

Designed  and  built  for  specific  production  appli- 
cations by  Metallisation  Ltd.,  of  Dudley,  England, 
fully  automatic  metalizing  equipment  is  now  avail- 
able in  this  country  through  the  Dix  Engineering 
Co.,  Inc. 

In  one  case,  2  inch  diameter  scaffold  pipe  is 
blasted  and  metalized  with  pure  aluminum  0.0004 
inch  thick  at  a  speed  of  1200  ft.  per  hour.  More  than 
40  feet  long,  this  machine  needs  only  two  men  for 
operation.  Extremely  low  cost  of  operation  results, 
in  this  instance,  in  a  total  cost  (including  labor,  ma- 
terial, and  overhead)  of  less  than  10  cents  per 
square  foot  for  both  blasting  and  metalizing. 

Ferrous  and  nonferrous  materials  produced  in 
wire  form  can  be  applied  by  metalizing  to  a  wide 
varity  of  products  including  metals,  glass,  wood, 
paper,  ceramics,  carbon,  and  many  plastic-base  ma- 
terials. 
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Oil  By-Product  Helps 
Ease  Sulfur  Shortage 

By-product  sulfur,  produced  from  petroleum  is 
helping  solve  a  critical  shortage  of  that  workhorse 
chemical. 

In  turning  out  ever-increasing  amounts  of  fuels 
and  lubricants,  oil  refineries  have  become  the  second 
biggest  consumers  of  sulfuric  acid,  a  hydrogen-oxy- 
gen-sulfur compound.  But  through  recent  technical 
developments,  refineries  have  developed  a  source  of 
by-product  sulfur  useful  to  other  industries  while 
drastically  cutting  their  own  consumption  rate. 

By-product  recovery  plants  produce  sulfur  from 
'sour'  natural  gas  and  crude  oil  by  extracting  their 
hydrogen  sulfide  and  converting  it  into  water  vapor 
and  sulfur.  Before  development  of  the  extraction 
process,  this  gas  from  crude  oil  had  been  used  as 
fuel  under  refinery  boilers. 

The  sulfur  shortage,  which  has  plagued  every 
industrial  nation  since  World  War  II,  is  somewhat 
of  a  paradox.  There  are  plenty  of  sulfur  deposits 
—  most  of  them  in  Louisana  and  Texas  —  but  all 
are  not  considered  commercially  practical.  Adding 
to  the  squeeze  on  supplies  has  been  the  postwar 
production  climb  of  almost  everything  that  requires 
sulfur  or  its  heavy  acid  to  produce. 

Sulfuric  acid  is  so  indispensable  that  its  consump- 
tion is  accepted  everywhere  as  a  barometer  of  in- 
dustrial activity.  In  the  United  States,  about  157 
pounds  of  acid  is  used  every  year  for  every  man, 
woman  and  child.  By  way  of  comparison,  the  per 
capita  consumption  of  refined  sugar  runs  to  about 
95  pounds. 

This  verticle  boring  mill,  one  of  the  world's  largest, 
the  weight  of  work  as  heavy  as  75  tons.    No  job  is  t 
problem  at  hand. 


Nobody  ever  got  rich  digging  a  ditch,  but  digging  ditches  becomes  a  pleasure  with  this  giant  excavating 
machine.  —(Courtesy   of   STEELWAYS,    published   by   American   Iron   and   Steel   Institute.) 


1  ;s,  turns,  and   faces  hydraulic  turbine  parts  under 
ttbig  when  technological  methods  are  applied  to  the 

—(Courtesy  of  Sun  Oil  Co.) 


Try  It  With  A  Shovel  Sometime 

According  to  the  old  song,  nobody  gets  rich  from 
digging  a  ditch.  That  is  sound  advice  but  digging 
ditches  has  become  a  pleasure  with  a  new  giant  ex- 
cavating machine.  Most  modern  farmers  have 
turned  over  their  digging  to  steel  and  hydraulics 
which  can  dig  up  a  robin's  banquet  of  topsoil  in  very 
little  time.  The  big  digger'  will  chew  out  a  continu- 
ous irrigation  trench  five  feet  deep,  four  feet  wide 
at  the  bottom  and  17  feet  across  at  the  top. 

This  huge  excavating  machine  (see  picture)  looks 
like  a  monstrous  steel  butterfly  with  collapsible 
wings.  It  was  designed  to  bring  water  into  waste- 
land. The  outsized  mechanical  digger  slopes  the 
banks,  shapes  and  cleans  up  the  sides  and  disposes 
of  its  own  soil,  accomplishing  the  latter  by  hydrau- 
lically  controlled  steel  wings,  which  can  be  retracted 
independently  of  each  other  to  pass  around  a  stump 
or  tree. 

Almost  any  size  or  shape  of  ditch  can  be  dug 
except  very  small  ones  —  the  cutting  edge  usually 
takes  20  inches  of  ground  to  a  bite.  A  marvel  of  fin- 
gertip maneuverability,  the  ditcher  can  be  banked 
on  its  longitudinal  axis  in  much  the  same  way  an  air- 
plane is  banked,  to  keep  the  blades  on  the  same  cut- 
ting axis  regardless  of  uneven  ground.    Those  steel 
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blades  will  eat  their  way  irresistibly  through  just 
about  anything.  And  they  can  move  more  than  500 
cubic  yards  of  earth  an  hour  at  only  2  cents  a  cubic 
yard. 


Becoming  More  Self  -  Sufficient 

The  day  will  perhaps  come  when  the  so-called 
tin  can  will  contain  no  tin.  At  least  that  is  one  of 
the  goals  of  the  American  Can  Company,  world's 
largest  manufacturer  of  metal  containers.  Todays 
can  is  made  of  steel  sheet  with  a  thin  coating  of  tin. 
Each  time  we  have  a  war  and  tin  imports  are  cur- 
tailed, the  film  of  tin  becomes  thinner.  For  certain 
uses,  lacquer  has  been  substituted  for  it.  Now  the 
company  has  announced  that  it  will  place  greater 
emphasis  on  research  with  the  eventual  elimination 
of  tin  as  the  major  objective.  To  facilitate  the  move- 
ment, a  laboratory  will  be  set  up  in  Maywood,  111. 


Agricultural  Progress 
Through  Technology 

J.  Earl  Coke,  director  of  the  California  Agri- 
cultural Extension  Service,  recently  stated  that, 
basically,  our  great  expansion  in  industrial  and  com- 
mercial activity  has  been  possible  only  because  of 
our  technological  advance  in  argriculture.  This  is 
a  thought  provoking  observation  that  will  startle 
many  persons,  but  it  is  true. 

One  hundred  and  sixty  years  ago,  nine-tenths  of 
the  population  of  the  Colonies  were  engaged  in  agri- 
culture. The  production  per  worker  was  so  low  that 
the  efforts  of  nine  persons  were  required  to  produce 
enough  for  themselves  and  the  extra  food  and  fiber 
to  supply  the  tenth  person  off  the  farm. 


Continental  In  Scope 

Vancouver,  April  12,  (CP)  —  Lumbermen  re- 
port British  Columbia's  timber  industry  is  facing  its 
hardest  times  in  more  than  a  decade. 

They  reported: 

Practically  no  new  business  with  sterling  area 
countries  which  for  years  have  taken  approximately 
40  per  cent  of  the  output; 

Rapid  falling  off  of  the  North  American  market 
because  of  curbs  on  housing  credits  in  Canada  and 
a  sharp  reduction  in  new  construction  in  the  United 
States;  and  growing  competition  from  American 
supplies. 

A  spokesman  for  the  export  companies  estimated 
North  American  sales  this  year  to  date  at  30  per 
cent  of  what  they  were  last  year. 

'Not  in  many  years  has  the  industry  faced  a  sit- 
uation as  serious  as  the  present,  brought  about  by 
such  a  combination  of  adverse  factors,'  said  the  di- 
rector of  one  forest  industry. 
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Today,  only  17.9  percent  of  our  population  of 
155  million  is  listed  as  farm  population.  In  other 
words,  the  food  and  fibers  produced  by  18  farm 
workers  today  supplies  100  persons,  82  of  whom 
are  engaged  in  non-farm  occupations. 

In  150  years  we  have  progressed  from  a  period 
in  which  the  ox  was  the  principle  source  of  power 
supplementing  human  labor  to  a  time  in  which  all 
types  of  mechanical  equipment  do  innumerable  jobs 
once  done  by  human  labor. 


New  Process  Increases  Production 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Chemical  Co.  has  developed 
a  new  process  which  will  make  possible  a  30  per  cent 
increase    in    production    of   'cold'    synthetic    rubber. 

In  addition,  the  new  method  is  cheaper,  produces 
a  more  uniform  product  and  requires  less  exacting 
technical  control. 

Cold  rubber  is  made  at  lower  temperatures  than 
synthetic  hot  rubber  and  is  used  in  automobile  tires 
and  where  extremely  tough  rubber  is  required. 

Last  year  Goodrich  announced  a  new  hot  rubber 
process  which  it  said  would  increase  production  of 
this  form  of  synthetic  rubber  by  26  per  cent. 


Scientists  Help  Meet  A  Critical  Need 

A  new  method  of  recovering  manganese  from 
hitherto  worthless  slag  has  been  devised  by  the  steel 
industry,  in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Bu- 
reau of  Mines.  The  new  process,  which  results  in 
synthetic  manganese  ore  containing  55  to  63  per 
cent  manganese,  should  help  to  make  us  less  de- 
pendent on  foreign  sources  of  supply,  but  there  is 
still  not  enough  manganese  for  present  needs. 


THIS    MONTH'S    COYER 

An  ultra-modern  pier  has  been  constructed  at 
the  Curtis  Bay  Terminal  for  handling  import 
ore  shipments.  The  ore  pier,  completed  early 
in  1951,  has  two  unloading  machines,  each  with 
a  capacity  of  1500  tons  of  ore  per  hour.  Six 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  long,  the  pier  provides 
berthing  space  for  one  vessel,  but  it  can  be 
readily  extended  to  accomodate  two  ships  si- 
multaneously. As  the  buckets  of  the  unloading 
machine  drop  the  ore  into  the  receiving  bins, 
the  ore  passes  onto  a  48-inch  conveyor  belt 
running  back  to  the  car  loading  hoppers.  The 
facility  has  a  capacity  of  16,000  tons  per  eight 
hour  day.  A  person  can  not  imagine  how  many 
man-hours  of  labor  this  one  machine  has  per- 
manently displaced,  and  the  social  implications 
of  the  impact  of  technology  upon  our  society. 

( Courtesy   of  the   Baltimore  &  Ohio   Railroad 
Company. ) 
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CRITICAL  COMMENTS 

of   the  News 

Reprinted   from  TECHNOCRATIC   TRENDEVENTS. 


Oil  for  Cars  That  Can't  Run 

Drilling  and  exploration  for  oil  during  1951 
reached  a  frantic  new  pitch.  More  millions  of  feet 
were  drilled  than  ever  before.  More  proven  reserves' 
were  added  to  our  stockpile.  And  the  consumption 
of  the  United  States  increased  about  another  half 
million  barrels  per  day,  bringing  the  daily  average  to 
over  7,000,000  barrels.  In  spite  of  widespread  and 
desperate  explorations  for  new  oil  fields,  only  one 
major  discovery  has  been  made  on  this  Continent 
during  the  past  ten  years;  and  that  one  is  not  a  first 
magnitude  field,  at  least  not  yet.  We  refer  to  the 
much  publicized  Alberta  oil  fields.  During  the  year 
1951,  Alberta  produced  a  total  of  46  million  barrels 
of  petroleum — almost  enough  for  one  week's  con- 
sumption by  the  United  States. 

North  America's  Number  One  problem  with  re- 
spect to  resources  is  finding  enough  petroleum  to 
keep  all  those  shiny  new  automobiles  running.  Some 
fifty  million  of  them  MUST  stand  idle  at  least  23 
hours  of  every  day  on  the  average.  //  the  citizens 
of  North  America  tried  to  run  their  cars  an  hour 
and  a  quarter  per  day,  they  would  be  defeated — 
there  is  not  that  much  motor  fuel  available  on  this 
Continent! 

Does  anyone  propose  to  increase  transportation 
efficiency  at  the  consumer  end?  Oh  my,  no!  It  is 
all  right  to  improve  efficiency  and  cut  down  waste  at 
the  production  end,  especially  if  it  cuts  down  unit 
costs  for  the  producers;  but,  for  gosh  sakes,  don't 
anyone  ever  propose  efficiency  of  consumer  use! 
The  greater  the  waste  at  the  consumer  end,  the 
greater  the  market  demand;  hence,  the  more  the 
consumer  can  be  'taken'  by  business.  Good  old  busi- 
ness! It  has  'made  America  great.'  Business  also  has 
made  fifty  million  motorized  vehicles  that  can't  run 
more  than  one  hour  a  day.  That  is  a  fitting  symbol 
of  the  strategic  direction  furnished  the  people  of 
this  Continent  by  American  business  enterprise. 


Chess  Players  Versus  Pinochle  Players 

The  other  day  Russia  handed  a  note  to  the  Ameri- 
can, British,  and  French  ambassadors,  which  was  a 
proposal  for  a  unified  Germany.  American  State 
Department  officials  tried  to  pass  it  off  as  'just 
some  more  of  the  same  old  stuff.'  But  the  European 
diplomats  did  not  see  it  in  the  same  light.  It  turned 
out  that  the  Russian  'chess  players'  had  made  another 
brilliant  move  in  the  game  of  diplomacy,  one  which 


our  'pinochle  players'  find  very  embarrassing.  In 
fact,  it  was  such  a  superb  move  that  even  the  New 
York  Times  refused  to  print  the  text  of  the  Russian 
note;  and  ,  of  course,  the  other  pro-fascist  dailies  of 
the  country  likewise  left  it  alone. 


The  note  called  for  a  unified  Germany;  a  Ger- 
man government  chosen  by  free  elections;  with- 
drawl  of  all  occupation  forces;  German  neutrality 
in  the  struggle  between  the  East  and  West;  and 
permission  for  Germany  to  rearm  sufficiently  to 
protect  that  neutrality.  Germany  would  also  become 
an  independent  nation  in  world  trade.  This  offer  ap- 
peals to  the  Germans,  and  is  far  more  satisfying  to 
them  than  their  remaining  divided,  with  West  Ger- 
many being  an  economic,  political,  and  military  satel- 
lite of  the  United  States  in  its  Crusade  of  aggression 
in  Europe.  Without  Germany,  the  Eisenhower  Cru- 
sade against  the  Eastern  infidels  of  Europe  would 
fall  flat;  that  is,  sooner  and  more  thoroughly  than 
it  would  otherwise.  It  will  take  much  more  than  the 
platitudes  of  an  Eisenhower  or  the  rantings  of  an 
Acheson  to  counteract  this  move  of  the  Kremlin 
strategists. 

Cuba  is  'Taken  Over' 

On  March  10,  the  government  of  Cuba  was  taken 
over  in  a  quick  grab  by  the  military  dictator  Fulgen- 
cio  Batista;  and  the  slightly  liberal  government  of 
President  Carlos  Prio  fled  into  exile.  This  was  a 
ruthless  act  by  an  aggressive  totalitarian  dictator 
of  the  deepest  fascist  hue;  yet,  in  the  large  daily 
papers  of  the  United  States,  not  an  unkind  word 
was  said  against  Batista.  The  claim  by  the  U.  S. 
intelligence  agencies  that  it  was  a  'complete  surprise' 
can  be  filed  away  in  the  'Black-White'  propaganda 
slot.  In  spite  of  its  definitely  fascist  complexion,  the 
government  of  Carlos  Prio  was  too  independent  and 
too  liberal  to  suit  the  ruling  interests  of  the  United 
States.  Among  other  things,  the  Cuban  dollar  had 
not  been  permitted  to  suffer  inflation  like  the  other 
Latin  American  currencies.  But  Batista  was  one  of 
'our  boys,'  and  the  American  Press,  American  Busi- 
ness, and  American  Politics  took  him  to  their  bosom. 
He  had  a  sufficiently  strong  fascist  stench  to  be 
persona  grata  to  the  ruling  interests  of  America.  It 
is  amazing  how  welcome  one  becomes  in  America  if 
he  has  the  proper  stink. 

In  various  countries  of  South  America,  particu- 
larly in  Columbia,  the  strongly  fascist  governments 
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which  are  being  held  in  power  by  the  United  States 
are  continually  slaughtering  and  suppressing  Protes- 
tants, liberals,  and  other  'heretics,'  and  not  a  word 
of  protest  goes  up  from  American  official  circles. 
Of  course,  it  would  not  be  politic  for  us  to  suggest 
that  their  willingness  to  let  American  companies  ex- 
ploit the  oil  and  other  mineral  resources  of  South 
America  had  anything  to  do  with  it.  Nor  would  we 
suggest  that  the  military  overthrow  of  the  freely- 
elected  liberal  government  of  Venezuela  a  while 
back,  when  it  began  talking  of  nationalizing  the  oil 
resources,  was  the  work  of  American  petroleum  in- 
terests in  cahoots  with  imported  falangist  terrorists 
from  Spain  'disguised'  as  priests.  Indeed,  it  would 
be  preposterous  to  suggest  those  things  so  long  as 
we  have  such  fair-minded,  democratic,  freedom- 
loving  Americans  as  Senators  McCarthy,  McCarran, 
Mundt,  et  al,  to  safeguard  the  'American  Way.' 


MacArthurism  Rampant 

The  failure  and  futility  of  the  Vatican-Truman 
containment-of-Russia  policy  is  causing  more  and 
more  of  the  national  spokesmen  to  develop  symp- 
toms which  indicate  that  their  hysteria  is  advancing 
from  Winchellitis  to  Forrestalitis.  The  'contained 
area  appears  to  be  getting  along  very  well  without 
large-scale  intercourse  with  the  West.  In  fact,  the 
nations  on  the  periphery  of  the  'communist  bloc'  are 
the  ones  who  are  suffering  most  from  the  'contain- 
ment policy';  they  are  being  'contained  out'  of  their 
natural  source  of  materials  and  the  natural  market 
for  their  produce.  If  the  communist  bloc  is  'contained' 
a  little  longer,  it  will  become  so  self-sufficient  that 
henceforth  it  can  be  self-contained  and  then  be  in 
a  position  to  give  the  Bronx  cheer  to  those  nations 
which  were  strategically  misdirected  into  containing 
themselves  out.'  Furthermore,  even  now,  they  are 
able  to  contain  Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States 
in  futile  and  exasperating  little  wars  that  we  can't 
win. 

So,  in  the  hysteria  of  frustration,  many  of  our 
national  'leaders'  are  turning  to  MacArthurism  as 
a  way  of  confounding  their  past  and  present  strategic 
blunders  with  greater  blunders.  They're  now  scream- 
ing for  a  blockade  and  bombardment  of  China,  at 
least,  and  an  eventual  blockade  and  conquest  of 
Russia.  By  black-white  propaganda  terms  and  in- 
verted reasoning,  they  would  have  us  believe  that 
such  an  aggressive  course  would  be  'defense  against 
aggression.  Our  Number  One  ambassador  of  ill-will, 
John  Foster  Dulles,  is  scurrying  around  lobbying  for 
MacArthurism;  Admiral  Radford  has  a  pro-Mac  - 
Arthurism  article  published  in  U.  S.  News  and 
World  Report;  and  our  top  political  and  military 
foreign-policy-makers  are  in  Europe  trying  to  build 
up  from  the  debris  and  filth  of  fascism  a  Western 
European  army  of  aggression. 

The  big  question  before  the  American  people  to- 
day is  whether  enough  popular  resentment  against 
MacArthurism  can  be  generated  to  keep  us  from 
spreading    the   futile   little  wars   into   disastrous  big 
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wars,  particularly  in  view  of  the  growing  difficulties 
encountered  in  keeping  the  domestic  inflation  spiral 
moving  upward. 


Curtailment  of  Industrial   Employment 

There  is  no  overall  report  on  it,  but  numerous 
small  sketches  are  being  presented  in  the  general 
press  and  in  technical  journals  of  curtailment  of 
industrial  employment  during  recent  weeks.  Most 
of  this  curtailment  is  due  to  modernization  of  equip- 
ment, but  that  is  the  last  explanation  that  any  of  our 
public  relations  men  want  to  use.  Such  asinine 
reasons  as  'shortage  of  materials,'  'changeover  to 
new  designs,'  and  'temporary  market  oversupply' 
are  the  explanations  usually  employed. 

A  widespread  trend  in  industry  is  the  building 
of  a  new  modern  plant  at  some  place  remote  from 
the  old,  obsolescent  plant — one  that  will  employ  only 
a  fraction  of  the  former  number  of  workers,  but 
produce  more.  Of  course,  the  company  does  not 
propose  to  lay  off  any  of  the  workers  it  now  employs. 
There  will  be  'openings'  in  the  new  plant  for  those 
who  are  willing  and  able  to  displace  themselves  from 
their  present  homes,  associations,  and  community 
interests  and  move  to  a  strange  and  uncertain  new 
location.  At  the  same  time,  many  subtle  little  devises 
are  used  to  induce  the  employees  to  'find  other  em- 
ployment locally.'  The  company  knows  that  only  a 
part  of  its  workers  will  be  able  to  move  to  the  new 
location;  so  it  is  in  the  clear  in  so  far  as  bearing  the 
stigma  of  having  willfully  discarded  any  of  its  long- 
time, faithful  employees. 

Much  is  being  said  about  industries  moving  to 
the  'cheap  labor'  areas  of  the  southern  United  States. 
That  is  mostly  pure  propaganda;  for,  the  difference 
between  labor  costs  in  the  south  and  in  the  north  at 
present  is  not  sufficient  to  induce  a  long-established 
corporation  to  change  its  location.  The  real  explan- 
ation is  that  the  company  wants  to  get  out  from 
under  its  obsolescent  plant,  its  burden  of  old  em- 
ployees with  old-fashioned  concepts  of  doing  work, 
and  the  anachronistic  industrial  traditions  of  the 
scene  of  its  early  development.  It  wants  to  move  to 
a  brand  new  area,  free  of  the  old  traditions,  the  old 
outmoded  plant  and  equipment,  and  away  from  em- 
ployees conditioned  to  obsolete  ways  of  doing  work. 
It  wants  to  get  in  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  Second 
Industrial  Revolution — Factories  without  Men. 


More  Billions  for  European  Ratholes 

According  to  reports  from  fascist  Portugal,  where 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  delegates 
are  meeting,  American  politicians  have  committed 
us  to  an  expenditure  of  $300  billion  to  organize  a 
West  European  army  to  'hold  the  Reds.'  Of  course, 
our  European  'allies'  are  supposed  to  kick  a  few 
billions  into  the  kitty,  but  nobody  has  any  doubts 
as  to  where  those  'few  billions'  aie  to  come  from. 
This  is  one  of  the  grandest  sell-outs  in  history.  Even 
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OPERATIONS  WICKENBURG 


The  Gray  Fleet  Officer's  Committee  of  the 
Southern  California  R.  D.'s  undertook  the  re-paint- 
ing of  a  huge  monad  worked  in  a  hillside  in  stone 
near  Wickenburg,  Arizona.  Even  in  its  neglected 
condition  this  monad  was  showing  up  quite  well  from 
the  highway,  but  on  closer  inspection,  it  was  found 
to  be  grown  up  with  weeds  and  bushes,  and  the 
paint  was  badly  faded. 

Plans  were  made  well  ahead  of  time,  the  paint 
was  bought  through  the  use  of  some  special  dona- 
tions made  for  the  work  of  this  Committee  and  the 
loan  of  portable  paint-spraying  equipment  was  ar- 
ranged from  a  member  of  the  Committee.  No  gen- 
eral appeal  was  issued  for  participants,  as  the  date 
selected  conflicted  with  other  area  activities  of  more 
general  interest.  As  a  result,  two  Gray  Cars  parti- 
cipated, carrying  five  functional  Gray  Fleeters  and 
pulling   a   rented   trailer   full   of   painting   equipment. 


Those  participating  were  Andy  Asselin,  Tom  and 
Paul  Byrd,  E.  V.  Popejoy,  and  John  Henry  Fulton. 
Both  cars  started  out  during  the  evening  of  18 
April,  traveling  separately.  Both  cars  arrived  at  the 
site  10  a.m.  Saturday  and  work  was  started  immed- 
iately, clearing  out  weeds  and  bushes  from  the  mon- 
ad and  re-arranging  the  few  stones  which  had  been 
dislodged.  Spray  painting  was  begun  about  noon, 
and  proved  to  be  so  fascinating  to  the  two  painters 
that  they  could  not  be  persuaded  to  stop  long  enough 
to  eat  a  few  bites  of  lunch  until  the  main  face  of  the 
monad  was  completely  painted,  about  3  p.m.  Then 
another  hour's  work  completed  the  lettering  and 
loading  up  of  equipment.  The  job  was  completed 
well  ahead  of  schedule.  One  car  returned  immedi- 
ately to  Los  Angeles,  and  the  other  remained  in  the 
desert  country  until  Monday  afternoon,  making  a 
few  colored  pictures  of  desert  flowers. 


This  Technocracy  highway  marker,  constructed  near  Wickenburg,  Arizona,  can  be  seen  for  a  distance  of 
at  least  one-half  mile  along  U.  S.  Highway  60-70.  The  monad  is  forty  feet  in  diameter,  the  letters  are  four 
feet  high  and  extend  for  a  distance  of  forty-five  feet.  This  marker  makes  an  impressive  symbolization  to 
anyone  traveling  this  highway.  (Techphoto  by  Fulton) 
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The  RESEARCH  BULLETIN 


NEWS    ITEMS    OF    SIGNIFICANCE 
QUOTED    FROM    THE    NATION'S    PRESS 


Price  System  Patriotism 

Washington,  (UP) — William  J.  Cassidy,  an 
Army  auditor,  reported  today  that  bribery,  col- 
lusion, loafing  and  free-gin  shakedowns  marked  the 
$300,000,000  North  African  air  base  construction 
project  which  carried  an  'urgent'  label. 

.  .  .  Cassidy  testified  that  Lt.  Col.  Leonard  L. 
Haseman  directed  a  contractor  to  buy  supplies  in 
North  Africa  without  bids,  with  the  result  that  the 
government  was  overcharged  and  cheated  out  of 
discounts. 

A  French  contractor  was  tipped  that  Atlas 
would  need  to  buy  cable.  He  cornered  the  cable 
supply  and  collected  overcharges  of  at  least  $100,000. 

Atlas  officials  made  Arabs  pay  1000  to  1500 
francs  to  get  jobs  and  then  fired  them  so  they  would 
have  to  kick  in  another  fee  to  get  their  jobs  back. 


Wishful  Thinking 

Record-breaking  production  with  ever-rising  lev- 
els of  employment  will  continue  for  another  decade, 
according  to  the  prediction  of  Horace  Zimmer,  man- 
ager of  the  General  Electric  Company's  apparatus 
division. 

'Defense  production  and  long-term  expansion  of 
industry  will  dovetail  in  the  next  decade  to  assure 
an  almost  steady  increase  in  the  gross  national  pro- 
duct to  $390  billion  in  1960,  a  20  percent  rise  over 
1951,'  Zimmer  said.  Zimmer  based  his  prediction  on 
increased  electrical  power  sales,  a  rise  in  the  nation's 
population,  and  an  increase  in  age  groups  below  18 
and  above  65  which  in  his  estimation  will  necessitate 
high  consumer  requirements  and  a  limited  working 
force. 


How  Long  Can  This  Continue? 

Americans  went  in  hock  $8  billion  more  in  1951 
than  in  1950,  the  Institute  of  Life  Insurance  an- 
nounced February  26.  It  was  the  sixth  year  in  a 
row  that  personal  dept  had  increased  [aster  than 
personal  cash  assets. 

Personal  cash  assets  include  cash,  bank  deposits, 
government  securities  and  savings  and  loan  shares. 
These  increased  by  $6  billion  in  1951,  but  personal 
debts  climbed  by  more  than  $8  billion,  despite  more 
severe  credit  terms  in  1951. 


Mechanization  Reduces 
Subsistence  Farming 

According  to  a  recent  report  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  the  use  of  machinery  will  decrease 
farm  labor  and  tenant  farming  tremendously  in  the 
next  few  years,  more  so  than  it  has  in  the  past.  Chief 
among  the  labor  saving  factors  cited  by  the  survey 
are  spectacular  advances  in  the  farm  use  of  chemi- 
cals. Dusting  cotton  is  an  outstanding  example.  A 
100  acre  field  now  can  be  dusted  by  airplane  in  30 
minutes  by  one  pilot  and  four  unskilled  workers.  But 
the  same  acreage  dusted  manually  by  five  men  takes 
60  hours. 

Actually,  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  ag- 
riculture has  been  decreasing  steadily  for  a  long 
time.  Since  1935  production  on  the  farm  has  risen 
sharply  while  farm  employment  has  dropped  about 
one-third.  And  coincident  with  the  reduction  of  farm 
employment  has  been  the  decrease  in  tenant  farms. 
During  the  past  15  years,  the  number  of  tenant 
farms  has  been  cut  in  half. 

Let's  Prepare  for  Social 
Change,  Not  Fight  It 

A  warning  against  Canada  losing  its  culture  by 
making  a  god  of  industry  has  been  sounded  by 
Rene  B.  Perrault,  president  of  the  Canadian  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce. 

'We  are  thinking  too  little  of  ethics  and  religion 
and  too  much  of  business,'  he  said. 

Canada  is  undergoing  an  industrial  revolution  of 
an  amazing  nature.  Twenty  years  ago  30  percent 
of  the  people  were  engaged  in  agriculture.  Today 
agriculture  accounts  for  only  22  percent,  yet  owing 
to  mechanization,  production  in  agriculture  has  in- 
creased tremendously.' 

The  iron  ore  project  at  Ungava  in  Northern  Que- 
bec, the  discovery  of  oil  in  the  prarie  provinces  and 
the  Alcan  development  at  Kitimat  were  hailed  by 
the  chamber  president  as  outstanding  factors  in  the 
advance  of  Canada  as  a  world  power. 

Of  British  Columbia,  he  said,  Western  Canada 
is  no  country  for  the  laggard.  It  calls  for  the  man 
who  works  till  the  sweat  (blood  and  tears)  drops 
from  his  brow.  But  for  the  real  worker  (and  what 
kind  of  work  does  Sir  Perrault  do,  if  any?)  it  has 
a  bright  reward.' 
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Free  Competitive  Enterprise 

The  National  Shipping  Authority  has  moved  to 
cut  the  surplus  in  American  shipping  which  threat- 
ens the  ocean  freight  rate  structure.  Recognizing 
that  there  are  too  many  vessels  available,  the  N.  S.  A. 
ordered  10  per  cent  of  the  515  Government-owned 
vessels  ploughing  the  seas  to  be  returned  to  layup. 

Operators  of  privately-owned  shipping  have 
been  worried  by  a  decline  of  8  to  12  per  cent  in  rates 
for  bulk  cargoes  carried  by  tramp  steamers.  It's  in 
the  operations  of  the  tramps — (there  are  over  200 
of  them  )  that  rate  weakness  first  shows  up,  as  the 
other  800-odd  privately-owned  dry  cargo  vessels 
operate  largely  under  prescribed  rates  fixed  by  con- 
ferences covering  the  main  trade  routes. 


U.  S.  Faces  Intense  Crisis 

L.  A.  Daily  News,  April  5, — Never  before  in 
our  history  have  we  been  faced  with  so  intense  a 
crisis,  Arthur  J.  Morris,  president  and  founder  of 
the  Morris  Plan  bank,  told  the  Lions  club  at  the 
Biltmore. 

'Not  only  do  we  have  the  Korean  war  and  the 
threat  of  Russia,'  he  said,  'but  we  have  the  threat 
of  internal  collapse.' 

At  the  close  of  1951,  he  said,  there  was  $15,000, 
000,000  outstanding  consumer  credit  in  this  country. 
He  predicted  that  within  five  years  it  will  more  than 
double. 


Wars  and  Foreign  Aid 
Haven't  Solved  the  Problem 

London,  April  9,  (Reuters) — A  privately  pub- 
lished survey  on  world  food  problems  today  said  it 
was  improbable  that  enough  food  could  be  grown 
to  feed  the  whole  world,  without  lowering  the  living 
standards  of  the  most  advanced  countries. 

The  survey  added: 

As  population  grows,  it  may  become  increasingly 
difficult  for  the  richer  countries  to  maintain  or  im- 
prove their  standards  of  living,  without  depressing 
people  in  other  parts  of  the  world  below  the  sub- 
sistence level.' 


Can  No  Longer  Meet  the  Situation 

Auditor  General  John  B.  Martin  said  that  the 
state  of  Michigan  is  broke.  For  the  first  time  since 
the  depression,  the  Treasury  was  out  of  money,  and 
the  auditor  general  could  not  pay  the  state's  debts. 
Martin  declared: 

'We  have  gathered  together  every  available 
dollar  and  we  are  paying  out  all  the  money  now  on 
hand.  For  the  next  few  days,  we  will  meet  urgent 
bills  only  as  money  comes  in  from  sales  tax. 

'We  expect  the  sales  tax  will  rebuild  a  small 
cash  balance  soon,  but  is  obvious  that  we  will  be  out 
of  money  once  or  twice  before  the  fiscal  year  ends 
July  1. 


Open  for  Business 


MOSCOW  (UP)  —  The  Soviet  Union  is  pre- 
pared to  order  up  to  $1.25  billion  worth  of  goods 
from  the  United  States  in  the  next  two  or  three 
years,  Mikhail  Nesterov,  president  of  the  Soviet 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  stated  recently. 

Nesterov  told  450  delegates  from  42  countries  to 
the  Soviet-sponsored  International  Economic  Con- 
ference that  Russia  is  ready  to  buy  goods  from  the 
U.  S.,  Western  Europe,  Southeast  Asia,  the  Middle 
East  and  Africa  amounting  to  15  billion  rubles  or 
$3.75  billion  annually. 

Speaking  of  purchases  from  individual  countries, 
he  said  Russia  was  ready  to  order  up  to  5  billion 
rubles  worth  of  goods  from  the  U.  S.  Nesterov  said 
Russia  was  ready  to  bring  its  trade  with  Britain  to 
the  1937  level  of  2.5  billion  rubles.  The  Soviet  is 
interested  in  buying  British  textiles,  spices,  and 
herring. 

He  said  trade  with  France  could  be  increased  six 
fold.  Russia  wants  to  buy  French  mechanical  and 
electrical  equipment,  ships,  rolled  steel,  essential  oils 
and  chemicals,  and  to  sell  cereals,  coal,  oil  products 
and  asbestos. 

Lord  Boyd  Orr.  chief  of  the  British  delegation, 
told  the  conference  the  best  way  to  break  down  the 
'Iron  Curtain'   is  to  'bust  it  with  wagons  of  goods.' 


Farm  Debts  Increasing 

Farmers  are  going  in  debt  at  a  very  rapid  rate. 
Mortgage  debt  appears  conservative  —  especially 
when  compared  to  land  values.  Short  term  debt, 
however,  may  be  getting  out  of  hand.  Note  the  graph 
for  comparisons. 

THE    FEDERAL    RESERVE    SYSTEM 
Farm    Financial    Series 
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The  need  for  short-term  financing  is  growing 
rapidly  because  of  rising  costs.  The  situation  spells 
DANGER!  A  similar  development  in  1920  and  in 
the  thirties  led  to  wholesale  refinancing  into  farm 
mortgage  indebtedness.  We  do  not  expect  a  major 
price  break  in  1952.  But,  one  can  never  be  sure  that 
what  goes  up  may  not  also  come  down.  (  Reprinted 
by  permission  of  Doane  Agricultural  Service. ) 
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For  What  Will  You  Vote? 

(Continued  from  Page  6) 

On  the  Republican  side  of  the  imaginary  fence 
are  a  number  of  confirmed  reactionaries.  One  of 
the  oldest  and  least  popular  of  these  is  that  'old 
soldier,'  Douglas  MacArthur,  still  over-flowing  with 
egotism  and  conceit.  As  a  military  officer,  he  has 
been  lucky;  and  he  has  shown  an  ability  to  success- 
fully amass  a  fortune  as  a  businessman.  As  a  presi- 
dential candidate,  his  chances  are  weak.  Too  many 
men  served  under  him  and  they  have  too  many  vot- 
ing relatives.  Besides,  nobody  really  falls  for  his  sob 
stories.  The  kindest  thing  the  public  can  do  to  his 
ego  is  to  permit  him  to  just  'fade  away.' 

Harold  Stassen  has  nothing  to  offer  but  a  per- 
sonal ambition  to  be  president.  There  is  nothing  pos- 
itive enough,  negative  enough,  or  bizarre  enough 
about  him  to  make  him  interesting  to  the  common 
people,  who  are  the  majority  of  the  voters. 

A  long-term  publicity  campaign  has  been  waged 
to  elevate  Robert  A.  Taft  into  a  prominent  position 
in  the  Republican  Party  as  a  prelude  to  his  being 
promoted  for  the  presidency.  Being  wealthy,  bland, 
and  reactionary,  he  is  the  natural  darling  of  the  con- 
servative financial  interests.  His  anti-labor  policies 
has  won  him  the  gratitude  of  the  big  industrial  em- 
ployers. Taft  is  generally  acceptable  to  the  staunch 
conservatives,  as  they  know  he  will  do  nothing  pro- 
gressive as  president.  Outside  of  a  built-up  reputa- 
tion as  'Mr.  Republican'  and  as  a  change  from  Harry 
S.  Truman,  there  is  nothing  appealing  about  Taft 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  average  voter.  True,  he  is 
a  'common  man'  in  most  respects;  but  a  'common 
man'  with  as  much  wealth  as  Robert  A.  Taft  has  a 
subject  to  suspicion  on  general  principles.  Taft  has 
never  expressed  an  idea  on  the  positive  side  that 
would  qualify  him  for  a  high  position  of  leadership 
in  the  United  States,  particularly  in  view  of  the  prob- 
lems that  are  with  us. 

Governor  Earl  Warren  of  California  can  be  dis- 
missed as  a  mediocre  professional  politician.  He 
might  be  able  to  garner  some  votes  in  California 
merely  because  he  is  a  Californian  and  a  few  more 
by  undecided  voters  on  an  'eeny,  meeny,  miny,  moe 
basis.  But  what  has  Warren  ever  done  or  said  that 
would  make  him  stand  out  as  a  man  to  guide  Ameri- 
ca through  the  perilous  years  ahead.  'Less  than  you 
can  put  on  the  head  of  a  pin.' 

Thomas  Dewey  is  a  three-time  loser,  and  even 
his  party  has  lost  interest  in  him  as  a  presidential 
candidate.  He  was  given  a  crime  investigation  job 
as  a  political  build-up,  but  was  a  sufficiently  loyal 
politician  not  to  follow  through  on  it  after  he  had 
attained  high  offiae.  His  only  distinction,  outside  of 
his  mustache,  is  the  ability  to  use  the  word  com- 
munist' in  a  political  speech  oftener  than  almost  any 
other  office-seeker. 

Now  we  come  to  that  ambiguous  individual, 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  who  is  so  vaguely  and 
smoothly  indecisive  that  nobody  knows  where  he 
stands  on  anything.   By  many  he  is  regarded  as  a 


Republican,  but  the  Democrats  haven't  disowned 
him  yet;  and,  of  course,  'Ike'  isn't  talking,  that  is,  not 
with  words  that  mean  'yes'  or  'no.'  He  isn't  even 
definite  about  whether  he  is  a  candidate  or  isn't.  In 
a  roundabout  way,  and  with  the  use  of  numerous 
smooth  weasel  words,  Eisenhower  has  ,given  the  im- 
pression that  he  is  anti-labor  and  pro-private  enter- 
prise, that  he  is  a  supporter  of  State's  Rights,  and 
that  he  is  enthusiastic  about  a  Holy  Crusade  in  Eu- 
rope. He  has  shown  a  remarkable  affinity  for  Euro- 
pean clerical  fascism.  As  a  military  leader,  he  has 
received  considerable  publicity  and  much  photogra- 
phic display,  being  in  no  wise  camera  shy.  But,  when 
one  looks  for  acts  of  brilliance  as  a  military  leader 
that  would  substantiate  his  'reputation,'  one  is  drawn 
to  the  suspicion  that  his  position  and  reputation  have 
been  purposely  'arranged'  as  a  front  for  something 
more  sinister. 

Recent  photographs  of  Eisenhower  indicate  that 
he  is  operating  under  the  strain  of  some  great  frus- 
tration; and,  we  suspect,  it  is  the  same  frustration 
that  sent  James  V.  Forrestal  to  his  death.  Certainly 
the  'success'  of  NATO  to  date  has  been  nothing  to 
rebuild  one's  self-confidence.  Eisenhower  is  so 
smooth  at  stradling  issues,  that  it  would  be  an  ironic 
denouement  for  the  'two  party  system'  if  he  should 
be  run  as  a  coalition  candidate  of  both  parties.  That, 
no  doubt,  would  please  'Ike'  too;  for,  then,  he  would 
not  have  to  take  a  definite  stand  on  anything,  which 
is  the  position  to  which  he  is  best  adapted. 

There  are  two  other  candidates  which  we  might 
mention,  but  neither  rate  a  separate  paragraph.  Nor- 
man Thomas,  the  perennial  candidate  of  the  Social- 
ist Party,  is  becoming  senile  in  his  thinking.  He  is 
a  fitting  epitaph  for  the  American  Socialist  Party. 
Senator  Richard  Russell  of  Georgia,  is  important 
locally  because  of  his  stand  on  a  minor  issue  of  con- 
siderable provincial  significance;  but,  on  the  national 
scene,  he  has  nothing  to  recommend  him.  Other 
than  these,  there  are  no  fringe  candidates  that  we 
know  of  who  are  worth  naming. 

Well,  folks,  that  is  about  all  there  is  for  the 
voters  to  choose  from;  unless,  perchance,  some  other 
men  similar  low  caliber  are  rushed  into  the  line-up. 
Not  much  choice  is  there?  Unless  one  is  related  to 
one  of  the  candidates,  either  by  family  ties  or  politi- 
cal association,  and  is  looking  forward  to  a  political 
patronage  'job,'  we  doubt  that  it  is  worth  one's  while 
to  register  and  cast  a  ballot.  A  vote  of  I  abstain,' 
expressed  by  staying  home  or  just  going  to  a  movie 
on  election  day,  appears  to  us  to  be  a  legitimate  and 
reasonable  act  of  patriotism  under  the  circumstances. 
Of  course,  if  Cardinal  Spellman  could  be  induced  to 
run  for  the  presidency,  it  might  provide  some  in- 
teresting possibilities.  For  one  thing,  it  would  be 
more  soothing  to  listen  to  a  presidential  address 
over  the  radio  in  a  falsetto  cadence  than  in  a  strident 
twang.  Also,  there  would  be  no  question  about 
Spellman's  stand  on  any  issue.  The  American  people 
could  then  have  the  same  sense  of  certainty  for  the 
future  that  the  condemmed  murderer  has  as  he  stands 
before  the  judge  for  sentencing. 
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Seriously,  though,  what  does  it  matter  who  is 
placed  in  the  seat  of  the  presidency?  If  a  man  of 
real  ability  were,  somehow,  elected,  he  would  be 
frustrated  and  sabotaged  by  the  system  under  which 
he  would  have  to  labor.  Imagine  trying  to  approach 
any  of  the  fundamental  social  problems  on  this  Con- 
tinent within  the  framework  of  the  American  politi- 
cal system.  Under  this  system,  a  man  of  ability 
could  do  little  of  significance  as  president,  even  if 
he  could  get  elected  to  that  position. 

'Accentuate   the    Positive' 

There  are  many  great  changes  that  can  be  made 
on  this  Continent,  and  the  necessity  for  some  of 
them  is  urgent.  North  America  is  highly  vulnerable 
social  area,  and  any  one  of  several  potential  circum- 
stances could  throw  it  into  chaos.  Among  there  are: 
a  general  strike  by  labor  which  has  progressed  into 
a  stalemate;  another  general  depression  with  wide- 
spread unemployment  and  inadequate  relief  facili- 
ties; a  general  mutiny  of  the  citizens  against  the 
government  as  a  consequence  of  one  too  many  major 
blunders;  the  sudden  decline  of  one  or  more  of  our 
major  oilfields;  the  prolonged  disruption  of  any 
major  flowline;  a  serious  constipation  in  the  distri- 
butive system,  either  from  physical  causes  or  finan- 
cial intransigence. 

Under  a  technological  design  of  operations,  the 
knowledge  for  which  is  already  at  hand,  the  North 
American  Continent  could  provide  its  citizenry  with 
an  abundance  of  goods  and  services  on  a  sustained 
basis.  It  could  redesign  and  rebuild  its  highway, 
railway,  waterway,  and  power  systems  so  as  to  pro- 
vide efficient,  low-cost  transportation  and  power. 
It  could  abolish  taxes  and  all  other  predatory  in- 
centives of  business,  politics,  crime,  and  ecclesiastic- 
ism,  with  their  resulting  deprivations  to  the  victim 
consumers.  It  could  provide  a  very  high  standard 
of  health,  education,  and  recreation  without  cost  to 
the  citizens.  It  could  greatly  extend  the  viable  period 
of  our  resource  supplies,  through  the  elimination  of 
wasteful  practices  now  cherished  and  promoted  by 
the  private  enterprise  system.  It  could  give  prior 
consideration  to  the  fullest  development  and  use  of 
the  two  greatest  and  most  important  resources  of  the 
Continent,  its  land  area  and  its  fresh  water.  It  could 
build  an  impregnable  defense  of  the  North  American 
Continent.  And  it  could  establish  peaceful  and  mu- 
tually-beneficial intercourse  with  the  other  continents 
of  the  world. 

There  is  almost  no  limit  to  the  human  welfare 
and  security  that  can  be  provided  by  this  Continent 
to  its  citizens,  if  its  administration  were  in  the  con- 
trol of  those  who  know  how  and  know  what  to  do — 
the  scientists,  technologists,  and  engineers.  But 
there  can  be  no  worthwhile  future  under  politics, 
business,  gansterism,  and  clericalism.  The  know- 
ledge and  means  are  at  hand  for  a  New  America 
if  enough  people  'vote'  for  it.  It  will  not  require  a 
majority  vote  either;  far  from  it.  A  mere  three  per 
cent  of  the  people  can  'put  it  over.' 

There  is  only  one  way  to  register  a  positive  vote 


for  abundance,  Security,  and  Personal  Freedom; 
that  is,  by  joining  Technocracy.  The  only  other  al- 
ternatives are  ( 1  )  a  negative  course  of  action  in  the 
form  of  voting  for  politicians  and  of  appeasing  busi- 
ness and  other  predatory  interests,  or  (2)  a  do- 
nothing  'course'  of  merely  abstaining  from  action 
and  waiting  for  something  to  happen.  The  Old 
World  policy  of  staying  in  'the  middle  of  the  road' 
and  'muddling  through'  is  of  no  use  to  us  on  this 
Continent  in  this  dynamic  age.  It  is  time  that  North 
Americans  began  to  'accentuate  the  positive.'  Other 
than  joining  Technocracy  and  helping  promulgate 
the  doctrine  of  the  New  America,  how  else  can  you 
be  positive?  Don't  waste  time  thinking  about  it,  for 
there  is  no  other  way.  A  vote'  for  Technocracy  is 
a  vote  for  the  future  of  North  America;  a  vote  for  a 
politician  is  a  vote  for  more  of  the  same  lousy  mess. 
This  is  still  a  'free  country'  (they  tell  us),  so  you 
can  vote  or  not  vote  as  you  please;  nobody  is  going 
to  twist  your  arm  and  make  you  vote  any  particular 
way,  although  there  are  any  number  of  special  in- 
terests which  will  try  to  'pull  your  leg.'  If  you  de- 
cide to  vote  for  more  of  the  status  quo,  you  will 
have  to  wait  until  November.  But,  if  you  decide  to 
vote  for  the  New  America,  you  can  do  it  today — 
RIGHT  NOW! 

—Wilton  Ivie,  CHQ 


A  Holy  Crusade  —  For  What? 

Taipeh,  April  12,  (AP) — President  Chiang  Kai- 
Shek  of  the  remnant  of  the  Chinese  Republic  hold- 
ing out  on  the  island  of  Formost  delivered  a  good 
Friday  sermon  yesterday  and  called  on  Christians  the 
world  over  to  struggle  to  overthrow  the  communists. 

His  sermon  was  broadcast  to  the  China  main- 
land from  which  the  communists  have  driven  him. 
He  called  them  the  'terrorist  agents  of  satan.' 


Britain's  Precarious  Position 

Moscow,  April  9,  (Reuters)  —  Samuel  S.  Silver- 
man, British  Labour  member  of  Parliament,  said  last 
night  that  Britons  attending  the  World  Economic 
Conference  here  have  reached  an  agreement  with  the 
Chinese  group  for  an  exchange  of  goods  to  the  value 
of  $28  million  for  each  side. 

The  goods  to  be  sold  to  China  would  consist  of 
35  per  cent  in  textiles,  30  per  cent  in  chemicals,  and 
35  per  cent  in  metals.  China  would  send  Britain  25 
per  cent  in  bunker  coal,  20  per  cent  in  eggs  and  egg 
products,  and  55  per  cent  in  agricultural  products. 

London,  April  10,  (Reuters)  —  Unemployment 
in  Britain,  swelled  by  the  Lancashire  cotton  slump, 
soared  last  month  to  the  highest  level  since  coal 
stortage  shut  factories  all  over  the  country  five  win- 
ters ago.  A  total  of  433,000  registered  as  jobless 
during  the  month  ended  March  17.  This  is  an  in- 
crease  of   nearly   40,000   over   the   previous   month. 
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QUESTIONS  FROM  OUR  READERS— {Editor's  Note:  Readers  of  The  TECHNOCRAT  are 
invited  to  submit  brief  questions  on  matters  pertaining  to  the  social  problem  of  North  America  or 
on  points  of  Technocracy's  program  which  are  not  entirely  clear  to  them.  Questions  must  bear  the 
signature  and  address  of  the  writer;  this  is  for  reference  only  and  will  not  be  used  in  the  magazine. 
The  Editor  reserves  the  right  to  select  the  questions  to  be  used  and  to  change  the  wording,  if  nec- 
essary, for  brevity  or  clarity. ) 


By  the  Educational  Committee  of  Section  16,  R.D.  1 1834. 


Will  Total  Conscription  Stop  Inflation? 

Technocracy  proposes  Total  Conscription  as  a 
national  system  of  rationing  control  of  all  flow  lines 
of  goods  and  services  as  the  only  solution  to  the 
control  and  simplification  of  the  present  emergency 
and  to  provide  a  guaranteed  standard  of  living  at  a 
frozen  price  level. 

The  standard  of  living  and  a  price  level  can  be 
controlled  in  only  one  way,  that  is,  through  the  com- 
plete control  of  all  national  flow  lines  of  goods  and 
services.  Before  the  United  States  entered  World 
War  II,  and  when  the  threat  of  inflation  seemed  far 
away  Technocracy  stated  that  prices  could  not  be 
controlled  by  legislation,  free  markets,  priorities,  or 
unlimited  individual  corporative  purchasing.  One  of 
the  principle  functions  of  Total  Conscription  is  the 
control  of  the  standard  of  living  and  the  price  levels 
through  control  of  national  flow  lines.  Today,  price 
inflation  is  under  way  despite  the  efforts  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Price  Stabilization. 

If  prices,  rents,  profits,  and  wages  are  permitted 
to  rise,  as  they  are  doing  steadily,  then  the  cost  of 
living  automatically  soars  with  them.  Wages  can- 
not be  frozen  unless  rents  and  the  prices  of  services 
and  materials  are  also  frozen.  The  present  policy 
of  allowing  price  increases  for  many  materials  in 
reality  only  provides  a  greater  price  spread  for  the 
handlers  of  those  materials  and  is  thus  practically  a 
guarantee  of  greater  profits  than  at  the  previous 
prices.  Ceilings  are  constantly  having  holes  punched 
through  them.  Total  Conscription  would  conduct 
the  present  emergency  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  without  new  debt  inflation,  gray  and  black 
markets,  rising  unemployment,  racketeering,  and 
profits;  not  by  regulation  but  by  suspension. 

Under  total  conscription,  the  government  would 
control  all  materiel  flow  lines  by  having  title  to  all 
materials,  thus  eliminating  all  buying,  selling,  and 
corporative  purchasing  and  the  present  resulting 
upward  fluctuating  of  prices.  In  the  consumers  goods 


field  the  process  of  supplying  all  citizens  with  a  high 
standard  subsistence  allocation  of  food,  clothing, 
and  medical  care,  would  guarantee  a  high  standard 
of  living  for  every  American  and  remove  the  infla- 
tonary  process  of  rising  costs. 


What  Is  Technocracy's  Attitude 
Toward  the  Negro,  Jew  and 
Other  Minority  Races? 

Technocracy,  in  its  approach  to  North  America's 
social  problem,  makes  no  race  distinction;  the  use 
of  the  scientific  method  does  not  allow  such  a  dis- 
tinction. 

Since  Technocracy's  primary  consideration  is  in 
regard  to  the  individual's  capacity  to  function  (this 
includes  consuming  as  well  as  producing),  there 
would  be  no  point  in  differentiating  between  races. 

It  is  readily  recognized  that  the  majority  of  our 
social  problems,  including  racial  problems,  are  the 
logical  result  of  our  Price  System  method  of  opera- 
tion. As  long  as  it  is  advantageous,  politically  or 
economically,  to  pit  one  race  against  another,  we  will 
continue  to  see  the  existence  of  racial  problems. 

Only  in  a  society  of  abundance,  a  society  in  which 
no  group  can  obtain  a  monetary  advantage  over 
another,  will  we  find  the  environment  which  can 
make  possible  the  elimination  of  racial  prejudice. 

As  a  research,  educational,  and  scientific  organi- 
zation, Technocracy  Incorporated  has  no  racial  re- 
strictions connected  with  its  membership.  All  North 
American  citizens  of  any  race,  color,  or  creed  who 
are  willing  to  help  in  the  tremendous  job  of  educa- 
ting our  fellow  Americans  about  their  social  prob- 
lem and  its  solution  are  welcome  to  membership. 

Technocracy,  as  an  organization  and  as  a  body 
of  thought,  does  not  contain,  and  will  not  allow,  any 
racial  antagonism  or  prejudice. 
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ROSIE    THE    EX-RIVETER 


At  the  peak  of  wartime  production,  2,102,000 
workers  were  employed  to  produce  aircraft.  Of 
these,  41  per  cent  were  women.  That  number 
will  never  again  be  needed  in  the  United  States. 
Rosie  the  Riveter  is  on  the  way  out;  so  is  Willie 
the  Welder.  The  costly  and  time-consuming 
methods  of  welding  and  riveting  bits  and  pieces 
together  are  eliminated  in  the  new  designs.  The 
proportion  of  women  employees  in  the  aircraft 
industry  has  now  been  reduced  to  14  per  cent 
and  some  of  the  new  training  schools  do  not  in- 
clude women  in  their  plans  at  all. 

Now,  huge  presses  stamp  out  a  whole  wing 
spar  or  other  component  at  a  single  stroke. 
Lockheed,  Douglas,  Boeing,  Convair,  Fairchild 
are  all  installing  many  of  these  new  machines. 
Lockheed  calls  its  new  building  for  them  the 
Hall  of  Giants.  Presses  of  8000  to  50,000  tons 
capacity  are  being  used  to  make  big  parts  for 
the  airframe  industry.  One  of  these  pieces, 
made  in  one  stroke  of  the  press,  will  replace 
many  small  parts  made  by  many  small  presses 
which,  in  earlier  production  processes,  then  had 
to  be  riveted,  bolted,  or  welded  together. 

Back  in  1945.  when  the  Ford  Motor  Com- 
pany was  rolling  its  10.000th  Liberator  Bomber 
out  of  Willow  Run,  the  plant's  general  man- 
ager boasted  about  the  number  of  machine  tools 
he  had  gotten  from  the  River  Rouge  Ford  plant 
and  put  to  work  on  airplanes.  Yet,  inspection 
showed  gangs  of  women  hand-riveting  stiffen- 
ers  to  both  sides  of  the  twenty-inch  web  of  the 
plane's  main  spar.  Now,  the  thunderjet  spar 
and  many  other  such  components  are  designed 
with  all  the  stiffeners  on  one  side  and  can  be 
made  with  one  stroke  of  a  Wyman-Gordon 
18,000-ton  press.  Sub-assembly  lines,  with 
large  numbers  of  employees  running  up  the 
costs  of  production,  are  not  needed. 

The  revolution  in  production  technique  since 
the  war  has  been  far  more  significant  than  the 
development  of  jet  aircraft  or  the  increasing 
performance  in  speed  to  pass  the  sonic  barrier 
at  750  miles  per  hour.  It  is  obvious  that  we  can, 
under  pressure,  produce  more  planes  than  we 
shall  be  able  to  fly.  The  future  bottlenecks  will 
not  be  in  the  production  rate,  but  in  the  number 
of  men  who  can  be  trained  to  fly  them  and  in 
the  amount  of  fuel  available  to  power  them  in 
flight. 

— Techno  Critic 


PERTINENT  PARAGRAPHS 


Characteristic  of  a  Price  System 

According  to  a  report  coming  from  qualified 
steel  experts  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  tremendous 
waste  is  occuring  in  international  movements  of 
steel. 

While  Great  Britain  has  been  promised  1 ,000,000 
tons  of  American  steel  at  a  time  when  United  States 
industry  is  supposed  to  be  in  critical  need,  the  same 
types  of  steel  are  available  for  much  earlier  delivery 
right  across  the  channel  in  Belgium.  And  whats 
more,  the  steel  from  the  two  nations  delivered  in 
England  would  cost  the  same — about  $145  per 
metric  ton. 

Meanwhile,  Belgium  continues  to  ship  much  of 
her  steel  all  the  way  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to 
fill  gaps  in  the  United  States  supplies.  These  ton- 
nages in  a  course  of  a  year  will  total  more  than  1 ,000, 
000  or  more  than  the  tonnages  promised  to  Great 
Britain. 

To  complicate  matters  further,  the  United  King- 
dom and  Belgium  supply  a  major  quantity  of  iron 
and  steel  to  India.  For  a  four  months  period  last 
year  the  United  Kingdom  sent  30,000  tons  to  India. 
On  this  basis  the  United  Kingdom  is  sending  enough 
iron  and  steel  to  equal  the  amount  promised  to  Great 
Britain  by  the  United  States. 

On  the  basis  of  known  facts  the  wasteful  cross- 
hauling  of  steel  is  a  direct  consequence  of  rigidity  in 
the  American  foreign  aid  program  and  the  present 
day  international  payments  system. 


Sabotage  Has  Become  Big  Business 

The  atomic  energy  program  has  become  one  of 
the  biggest  industrial  operations  in  the  United  States 
and  one  of  the  least  known.  Investment  in  plant  and 
equipment  today  totals  more  than  $2.5  billion.  When 
the  expansion  program  initiated  last  year  is  com- 
pleted, capital  invested  will  exceed  that  of  General 
Motors  and  U.  S.  Steel  combined. 

Even  without  the  appropriations  from  Congress 
for  the  new  expansion,  the  atomic  energy  program 
is  already  consuming  50  percent  of  all  the  stainless 
steel  tubing  produced  in  the  United  States.  It  takes 
77  percent  of  the  U.  S.  supply  of  nickel,  5  percent 
of  the  sulfur,  and  2  percent  of  the  electric  power. 

As  for  skilled  man-power,  one  in  every  10  physi- 
ists  and  one  in  every  60  construction  workers  are 
employed  directly  by  the  program.  While  supposedly 
a  top  secret  (at  least  to  the  taxpayer),  the  atomic 
energy  program,  under  the  control  of  private  enter- 
prise and  the  military,  has  become  a  very  profitable 
venture.  The  fact  that  our  energy  resources  are  not 
being  utilized  in  the  most  efficient  way  should  make 
it  quite  evident  what  could  be  expected  of  the  atomic 
energy  program  under  a  Price  System  method  of 
operation. 
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Unnecessary  Duplication 

According  to  the  Wisconsin  Agriculturists,  each 
years  150,000,000  miles  are  traveled  collecting  and 
hauling  Wisconsin  milk  to  market.  You  could  travel 
around  the  earth  6,000  times  to  run  up  that  much 
mileage.  Adding  more  mileage  and  confusion  to  this 
procedure  is  the  fact  that  milk  companies  in  all  the 
cities  are  criss-crossing  each  other  on  every  street 
delivering  milk  from  house  to  house.  And  these 
figures  include  only  the  state  of  Wisconsin. 

Hundreds  of  little  dairy  farms  scattered  all  over 
the  nation  like  small-pox  necessitating  such  a  waste 
of  energy  and  man-hours  of  labor  demands  a  more 
efficient  method  of  dairying.  If  the  dairy  industry 
were  operated  on  a  scientific  basis,  the  petroleum 
used  to  carry  on  this  stupendous  waste  could  be  con- 
served or  put  to  better  use.  A  redesign  of  the  social 
mechanism  would  reduce  the  man-hours  of  work  to 
a  minimum  while  at  the  same  time  the  production  of 
goods  and  services  would  reach  the  highest  output 
per-capita  ever  achieved  on  the  North  American 
Continent. 


Keeping  Up  With  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 

Being  implemented  for  the  Air  Force  is  a  $375 
million  heavy  press  program  which  means  bigger 
aircraft  parts  can  be  fabricated  all  in  one  piece.  So 
far  contracts  for  eight  of  the  units  have  been  let. 
E.  W.  Bliss  Company  will  build  a  25,000  and  35,000 
tonner  for  Kaiser  Aluminum  and  Chemical  Co.  The 
Aluminum  Company  of  America  intends  to  operate 
35,000  and  50,000  ton  units,  to  be  built  by  United 
Engineering  and  Foundry  Company,  and  Mesta 
Machine  Co.  Other  companies  involved  in  the  con- 
struction or  the  operation  of  similar,  include  the 
Wyman  Gordon  Company,  the  Loewy  Construction 
Company,  and  the  United  Engineering  and  Bald- 
win Lima-Hamilton  Corp.  In  all,  20  giant  presses 
are  planned. 


Business   Heyday  Over 

(Continued  from  Page  10)) 

when  its  possible  for  our  industry  to  turn  out  more 
goods  and  services  than  can  be  consumed  by  the 
people?  The  main  problem  before  the  American 
people  is  to  find  a  way  to  keep  the  wheels  of  indus- 
try operating  at  maximum  efficiency  now  that  it  has 
become  a  certainty  that  private  enterprise  can  no 
longer  meet  the  situation.  By  the  installation  of 
Technocracy's  scientific  design  of  social  operation, 
a  complete  integration  of  the  technology  and  the  re- 
sources of  the  North  American  Continent,  we  could 
have  for  the  first  time  in  our  history  a  balance  be- 
tween the  production  and  the  distribution  of  abun- 
dance. Our  destiny  lies  in  the  application  of  science 
to  the  social  order,  not  in  the  preservation  of  an  out- 
moded Price  System. 

— Clyde  Wilson 


Critical    Comments 

(Continued  from  Page  18) 

the  World  War  II  swindle  didn't  top  it  very  far. 
Although  the  Lisbon  agreement  is  only  on  scratch 
paper,  at  least  it  reveals  what  our  'top  brass'  are  up 
to.  No  nation  in  the  world  has  politicians  who  would 
sell  out  their  country  for  so  cheap  a  price  as  those  of 
the  United  States. 

Three  hundred  billion  dollars  spent  on  this  Con- 
tinent would  transform  it  into  an  efficient  social 
mechanism.  They  would  pay  the  way  to  install  Tech- 
nocray's  Continental  Hydrology,  a  Continental 
Power  Grid,  to  rebuild  the  transportation  systems, 
reorganize  the  agriculture,  modernize  all  industry, 
and  go  a  long  way  toward  rebuilding  the  housing  of 
the  Continent.  Should  we  spend  the  money  on  a 
West  European  army,  American  business  would  get 
a  sizable  subsidy  out  of  it  and  the  churches  of  Europe 
could  install  more  guilded  icons  and  more  statuary 
and  tapestries,  but  the  American  public  would  still 
be  bogged  down  in  a  Price  System  slum;  albeit,  the 
slums  would  be  adorned  with  television  antennae, 
white-enameled  household  gadgets,  and  automobiles 
that  must  remain  parked  an  average  of  23  hours  of 
every  day. 

Apparently  we  as  a  people  can  never  learn  that 
mere  billions  of  dollars  will  not  stop  social  change, 
but  rather,  that  the  implements  they  buy  only  speed 
its  day. 

— Techno  Critic. 


What's  Against  Human   Nature? 

(Continued  from  Page  12) 

to  wear  a  new  pair  (if  you  can  afford  them)  that 
has  been  made  for  you.  That  is  the  way  under  the 
Price  System. 

In  its  day  the  Price  System  served  its  purpose, 
but  its  day  is  gone  forever  on  this  Continent,  thanks 
to  our  technological  advancement  and  natural  re- 
sources. We  have  now  entered  an  era  of  abundance. 
Shall  we  give  the  Price  System  a  decent  burial  or 
must  we  wait  until  it  becomes  so  rotten  that  we  can 
no  longer  stand  the  odor?  It  has  almost  reached  the 
latter  stage,  but  there  is  still  time  to  do  something 
about  the  situation.  Whether  your  human  nature  or 
your  past  conditioning  prevents  you  from  going  for- 
ward or  keeps  you  in  reverse,  we  can  only  inform 
you  that  Technocracy  is  the  only  organization  on 
the  North  American  Continent  preparing  the  Ameri- 
can people  for  the  social  change  being  brought  about 
by  the  ever  increasing  use  of  technological  methods. 
Technocracy  leads  the  way  on  the  highway  of  abun- 
dance and  security.  Every  North  American  better 
be  sure  he  is  not  caught  going  in  reverse  on  this  one- 
way highway.  Even  if  he  continues  to  stand  still,  he 
is  letting  himself  in  for  quite  a  shock. 

— Lana  Lynne  Smith,  11734-2 
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TECHNOCRACY 

North   America's  Only   Social    Dynamic 

WHAT? 

Technocracy  is  the  only  North  American 
social  movement  with  a  North  American 
program  which  has  become  widespread  on 
this  Continent.  It  has  no  affiliation  with  any 
other  organization,  group  or  association 
either  in  America  or  elsewhere.  The  basic 
unit  of  Technocracy  is  the  chartered  Section 
consisting  of  a  minimum  of  50  members  and 
running  up  to  several  hundred.  It  is  not  a 
commercial  organization  or  a  political 
party;  it  has  no  financial  subsidy  or  endow- 
ments and  has  no  debts.  Technocracy  is  sup- 
ported entirely  by  the  dues  and  donations 
of  its  own  members.  The  widespread  mem- 
bership activities  of  Technocracy  are  per- 
formed voluntarily;  no  royalties,  commis- 
sions or  bonuses  are  paid,  and  only  a  small 
full-time  staff  receives  subsistence  allow- 
ances. The  annual  dues  are  $6.00  which  are 
paid  by  the  member  to  his  local  Section. 
Members  wear  the  chromium  and  vermillion 
insignia  of  Technocracy  —  the  Monad,  an 
ancient    generic    symbol    signifying    balance. 

WHEN? 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter  of 
1918-19  when  Howard  Scott  formed  a  group 
of  scientists,  engineers,  and  economists  that 
became  known  in  1920  as  the  Technical  Al- 
liance— a  research  organization.  In  1933  it 
was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  New  York  as  a  non-profit,  non-po- 
litical, non-sectarian  membership  organiza- 
tion. In  1934  Howard  Scott,  Director-in- 
Chief,  made  his  first  Continental  lecture 
tour  which  laid  the  foundation  of  the  pres- 
ent Continent-wide  membership  organiza- 
tion. Since  1934  Technocracy  has  grown 
steadily  without  any  spectacular  spurts,  re- 
vivals, collapses  or  rebirths.  This  is  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  press  has  generally  'held 
the  lid'  on  Technocracy,  until  early  in  1942 
when  it  made  the  tremendous  'discovery' 
that  Technocracy  had  been  reborn  suddenly 
full-fledged  with  all  its  members,  head- 
quarters, etc.,  in  full  swing! 

WHERE? 

There  are  units  and  members  of  Techno- 
cracy in  almost  every  State  and  in  every 
province  in  Canada,  and  in  addition  there 
are  members  in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Panama, 
Puerto  Rico  and  in  numerous  other  places 
with  the  Armed  Forces.  Members  of  Techno- 
cracy are  glad  to  travel  many  miles  to  dis- 
cuss Technocracy's  Program  with  any  inter- 
ested people  and  Continental  Headquarters 
will  be  pleased  to  inform  anyone  of  the 
location    of    the    nearest    Technocracy    unit. 

WHO? 

Technocracy  was  built  in  America  by 
Americans.  It  is  composed  of  American  ci- 
tizens of  all  walks  of  life.  Technocracy's 
membership  is  a  composite  of  all  the  occu- 
pations, economic  levels,  races  and  religions 
which  make  up  this  Continent.  Membership 
is  open  only  to  American  citizens.  Aliens 
and  politicians  are  not  eligible.  (By  politi- 
cians is  meant  those  holding  elective  office 
of  active  office  in  any  policital  party.)  Doc- 
tor, lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer,  mechanic, 
teacher,  preacher,  or  housewife — so  long  as 
you  are  a  patriotic  American — you  are  wel- 
come  in   Technocracy. 


The  TECHNOCRAT 

Presenting  an  analysis  of  news  items  gleaned  from  the  public 
press  indicating  North  America's  need  for  planned  direction  and 
outlining  Technocracy's  design  for  victory  over  fascism,  poverty 
and  insecurity  on  this  Continent. 


Pamphlets 

Introduction    to    Technocracy  25c 

Make    Way   for    Social    Change 15c 

Man    Hours    and    Distribution ..15c 

The    Energy   Certificate 10c 

Science    vs.    Chaos  10c 

Continentalism — The    Mandate 

of   Survival  15c 

The    Culture    of   Abundance 15c 

'There'll    Always    be    an    England'      10c 

'Our   Counrty   Right   or  Wrong'         15c 

America    Must   Show   the   Way  15c 


Magazines 


THE  TECHNOCRAT,  8113  So.  Vermont 
Ave.,  Los  Angeles  44,  Calif.  25c  per 
copy;  4  issues,  $1.00;    12  issues,  $3.00. 

TECHNOCRACY  DIGEST,  1166  West 
Georgia  St.,  Vancouver,  B.  C.  25c 
per  copy;  4  issues,  $1.00;  12  issues 
$3.00. 

NORTHWEST  TECHNOCRAT,  117  4th 
Ave.,  No.  Seattle  9,  Wash.  25c  per 
copy;  4  issues,   $1.00;    12  issues,  $3.00. 

All  Three  Magazines,  one  year  (12  is- 
sues), $3.00. 
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LETS   KEEP  AMERICA 

IN   PEACE 

Foi 

■  security  in  America  —  for  a 

world  peace 

which 

only   an 

integrated    technological    operation    of  this 

Con- 

tinent 

could 

maintain,  for  the  building  o 

F  a  new  civilization 

which 

sh. 

all 

be  an  example  to  all  of  the 

world,  let  us 

i  keep 

America 

in 

peace    and    set    about   the 

guiding    of 

North 

America 

to 

its  technological  destiny  of 

abundance  as  one 

nation 

and 

one  people. 

—  Howard 

Scott 
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Editorial 


Our  Mineral  Position 


NOT  too  long  ago,  the  United  States  held  a 
commanding  lead  over  the  rest  of  the  world 
in  total  mineral  reserves.  But  recent  reports 
indicate  that  our  mineral  position  has  become  critical. 
Our  rate  of  exploitation  of  our  mineral  resources 
has  placed  us  in  the  classification  of  a  'have  not' 
when  reference  is  made  to  certain  specific  minerals. 
While  other  nations  have  taken  many  years  to  de- 
plete their  resources,  we  have  done  it  in  a  relatively 
shorter  period.  From  an  exporting  nation  we  have 
become  an  importing  nation  of  many  critical 
materials. 

We  have  already  depleted  the  largest  and  richest 
deposit  of  iron  ore  in  the  United  States.  Most  of  the 
easily  worked  deposits  of  the  Great  Lakes  Region 
have  been  used.  And  the  cost  of  extracting  and  pro- 
cessing the  remaining  lower  grade  will  be  much 
greater.  Only  by  drawing  upon  the  iron  ore  reserves 
of  Canada,  Venezuela,  and  Brazil  have  we  been  able 
to  avert  a  national  crisis. 


Drastic  Adjustments   Necessary 

Besides  premium  iron  ore,  our  copper  is  being  de- 
pleted and  consumed  at  a  dangerous  rate.  While  this 
nation  does  have  a  large  producer  in  the  Greater 
Butte  Project,  the  grade  of  ore  is  very  low  and  the 
extracting  of  the  ore  is  becoming  more  difficult.  Ac- 
cording to  a  report  made  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission in  1945,  the  metal  content  of  world  copper 
reserves  amounted  to  110.8  million  short  tons.  At 
the  rate  of  3  million  tons  of  copper  a  year,  it  would 
take  less  than  thirty-seven  years  to  consume  this 
amount.  Of  the  total  world  copper  reserves  the 
United  States  has  27  percent.  When  we  realize  the 
major  role  copper  plays  in  the  electrical  phase  of  our 
high-energy  society,  we  cannot  keep  from  under- 
standing why  we  must  make  drastic  adjustments  in 
the  utilization  of  this  vital  mineral. 

And  probably  no  other  nation  has  dipped  into 
her  bauxite  reserves  as  has  the  United  States.  While 
we  are  large  consumers  of  bauxite,  we  rate  very  low 


in  the  reserves  of  this  ore.  Because  of  this  fact  we 
should  use  our  remaining  reserves  in  a  sparing 
manner. 

There  are  other  important  metals  which  the 
United  States  is  partially  or  completely  dependent 
on  foreign  sources.  We  could  add  to  this  list  such 
strategic  minerals  as  chromium,  manganese,  cobalt, 
tin,  tungsten,  and  vanadium.  All  of  these  minerals 
are  used  in  the  production  of  steel,  the  backbone  of 
our  modern  industrial  civilization. 

Position   Most  Acute 

Another  mineral  is  lead.  Because  of  its  properties, 
lead  has  many  industrial  uses.  Up  to  the  end  of 
World  War  I,  the  United  States  had  been  a  net  ex- 
porter of  lead.  But  since  that  time  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  years )  this  country  has  been  a  net  im- 
porter of  lead,  consuming  over  one-million  tons  in 
1947.  Although  there  is  no  accurate  estimate  of 
lead  reserves  because  the  mining  interests  will  not 
reveal  their  reserve  position,  it  is  evident  that  most 
regions  containing  the  mineral  have  been  explored 
and   the  situation  will  become  worse  in  the  future. 

There  is  no  doubt  our  mineral  position  is  rapidly 
becoming  critical.  Our  position  becomes  much 
stronger  when  we  include  the  North  American  Con- 
tinent as  one  geographical  and  geological  unit  rather 
than  treating  it  as  political  sub-divisions.  But  as 
long  as  we  continue  to  allow  the  vested  interests  of 
the  Price  System  to  exploit  the  minerals  of  this  na- 
tion and  this  Continent  at  the  present  ruthless  rate, 
our  position  will  become  most  acute. 

Technocracy   Has   Design 

The  excessive  drain  on  our  non-replaceable  re- 
sources and  the  physical  waste  characteristic  of  the 
Price  System  makes  it  necessary  for  the  American 
people  to  demand  a  method  of  social  operation  which 
will  efficiently  utilize  the  resources  of  this  Continent 
now,  and  for  generations  to  come.  Only  Techno- 
cracy has   the  design  to  meet  this   urgent   problem. 
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PARADE  OF  THE 
CRACKPOTS 

Fortunately,  North  America  does  not  need  to  rely  upon  any  crackpot 
scheme  of  human  regulation  for  its  future  welfare.  It  does  not  need  any  po- 
litical Deals  —  New,  Fair,  Foul,  Square,  or  otherwise.  It  need  only  apply  the 
technological    technique    to    its    social    problems. 


IF  a  group  of  people  are  faced  with  a  new  problem, 
there  are  several  ways  in  which  they  may  seek  to 
resolve  it,  depending  upon  their  educational  back- 
grounds and  behavior  tendencies.  These  various  ap- 
proaches to  the  problem  may  be  roughly  classified 
into  three  major  kinds:  (1  )  Empirical  or  trial-and- 
error;  that  is,  one  thing  is  tried  and  if  it  doesn't  work, 
something  else  is  tried  until  a  way  is  found  that  does 
work.  (2)  Theoretical:  on  the  basis  of  knowledge 
at  hand,  an  intellectual  solution  is  worked  out.  (3) 
Philosophical:  on  the  basis  of  some  synthetic  con- 
cept of  how  things  'ought  to  be'  done,  a  scheme  is 
proposed  and  usually  some  'authority  is  quoted,  or 
referred  to,  as  'proof  of  its  propriety. 

Technology  uses  the  first  two  approaches  in  com- 
bination. Where  considerable  knowledge  on  the  sub- 
ject is  known,  much  reliance  can  be  placed  upon 
theory.  Where  knowledge  is  largely  absent,  more 
emphasis  must  be  placed  upon  trial-and-error.  In  any 
event,  the  theoretical  conclusions  must  be  tested  em- 
pirically before  they  can  be  accepted  fully.  For  ex- 
ample, the  super-liner  'United  States'  was  first  de- 
signed as  a  theoretical  proposition.  No  ship  exactly 
like  it  had  ever  before  been  built.  On  the  basis  of 
knowledge  already  gathered  from  the  past,  blue- 
prints were  drawn  up  to  make  a  huge  passenger 
liner  that  would  travel  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean  faster 
than  any  other  ship  before  it.  The  ship  was  built 
according  to  the  blueprints,  but,  in  order  to  satisfy 
the  requirements  of  technology,  it  had  to  be  proved 
by  actual  test  to  be  faster  than  any  other  such  ship. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Ship  of  State  'United 
States'  was  inaugurated  by  its  Founding  Fathers' 
on  a  philosophical  basis,  according  to  their  concepts 
of  how  things  'ought  to  be  done'  to  satisfy  certain 
subjective  desires.  The  stated  objectives  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  are  listed  in  the  Pre- 
amble to  the  Constitution.  We  have  serious  reasons 
for  suspecting  that  the  Preamble  did  not  state  clearly 
the  subjective  desires  of  the  Founding  Fathers  but 
that  it  was  used  largely  as  a  camouflage  for  the  real 
motives.  We  suspect  that  their  subjective  desires 
pivoted  around  the  objective  of  gaining  and  holding 
political  sovereignty  on  the  North  American  Con- 
tinent for  the  purpose  of  protecting  and  perpetuating 
the  dominant  economic,  political,  and  ecclesiastical 
interests  of  that  day,  in  which  the  Founding  Fathers 
were  prominent  'shareholders.'  The  new  government 


was  not  set  up  to  enhance  the  economic  welfare  of 
the  ordinary  citizen,  as  subsequent  events  demon- 
strated conclusively,  but  mainly  to  withold  the  loot 
from  going  into  the  coffers  of  the  British  aristocracy 
and  diverting  it  into  the  hands  of  the  American 
aristocracy.  The  only  big  questions  bothering  the 
Founding  Fathers  centered  around  the  conflicts  as 
to  which  people  were  to  get  how  much  of  the  loot. 
The  hypocrisy  of  the  Founding  Fathers  may  be 
illustrated  with  that  great,  good  democrat,  Thomas 
Jefferson.  He  preached  the  doctrine  of  freedom  and 
dignity  of  the  individual,  and  he  is  alleged  to  be  the 
author  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  which 
held  forth  that  the  individual  is  entitled  to  Life,  Li- 
berty, and  the  Pursuit  of  Happiness.  Jefferson  ad- 
vocated, among  other  things,  that  land  holdings  be 
limited  to  fifty  acres  per  family.  Yet  he,  himself, 
owned  ten  thousand  acres  —  operated  by  chattel 
slaves!  Apparently,  one  indoctrinated  with  the  philo- 
sophical view  sees  no  discrepancy  in  such  contra- 
dictions. 

Philosophical  Method 

In  the  same  way,  the  official  spokesman  of  the 
United  States,  today,  can  preach  peace  and  love  of 
humanity  at  the  same  time  their  country  is  the 
world's  Number  One  belligerent  and  destroyer  of 
lives  and  property.  Philosophy  also  permits  the 
Christian  soldier  to  take  delight  in  slaughtering  the 
infidel'  in  the  name  of  the  Prince  of  Peace.  We 
point  out  these  few  examples  to  show  that,  to  the 
followers  of  the  philosophical  method,  there  is  no 
serious  cognizance  taken  of  discrepancies  between  a 
professed  program  and  its  execution,  or  between 
facts  and  beliefs.  In  this  realm,  beliefs  are  never 
checked  against  facts;  and,  if  it  is  pointed  out  to  the 
believers  that  the  facts  are  an  open  contradiction  of 
the  belief,  the  belief  is  still  held  to  be  sacred  and  in- 
fallible. 

All  governments  in  the  world  today,  as  well  as 
all  traditional  techniques  for  regulating  individuals 
and  groups,  are  based  on  philosophical  concepts  of 
how  things  'ought  to  be,'  and  they  give  only  second- 
ary consideration  to  the  physical  factors  which  gov- 
ern the  things  that  MUST  be  done.  In  certain  de- 
tails of  communication,  transportation,  manufactur- 
ing, mining,  etc,  a  technological  governance  of  things 
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is  paramount,  even  now;  but  in  the  great  fields  of 
human  relations,  a  philosophical  regulation  of  human 
beings  has  precedent.  As  a  consequence,  all  of  the 
achievements  that  are  distinctive  of  our  modern  ci- 
vilization are  the  changes  arising  from  the  techno- 
logical governance  of  things,  and  nothing  can  be  at- 
tributed to  advances  in  the  philosophy  of  human 
relations. 

The  simple,  sane,  intelligent  way  of  handling  a 
problem  is  the  technological  way.  Let  us  use  a  detail 
from  the  problem  of  this  Continent  to  illustrate  what 
we  mean.  A  common  food  item  on  the  American 
menu  is  potatoes.  Almost  everyone  eats  potatoes  in 
some  form  throughout  the  year.  The  government  is 
casually  interested  in  certain  philosophical  aspects 
of  the  potato  supply  problem,  mainly  how  to  keep  the 
price  to  the  consumers  high,  but  it  not  seriously  con- 
cerned with  whether  or  not  the  people  have  potatoes 
to  eat.  The  technological  governance  of  this  detail 
of  social  operations  would  actively  concern  itself 
with  these  steps:  (a)  Calculate  the  amount  of  po- 
tatoes required  to  fill  the  demand  of  the  population; 
(b)  Allocate  the  acreage  necessary  to  produce  this 
amount,  allowing  an  overage  in  case  of  unfavorable 
weather  or  other  disturbing  factor;  (c)  Plant,  grow, 
and  harvest  the  potatoes;  (d)  Collect  them  for  gen- 
eral distribution;  (e)  Allocate  the  produce  to  points 
of  storage  and  processing;  (f )  Pass  them  to  the  con- 
sumers in  the  quantity  and  form  they  are  required. 
The  physical  problems  involved  in  supplying  the  po- 
tatoes are  all  that  the  technologist  would  be  con- 
cerned with. 


Crackpot  Scheme  of  Things 

The  exact  techniques  used  in  carrying  out  the 
physical  procedures  would  be  determined  by  the  rel- 
ative social  costs  in  terms  of  resources,  energy,  and 
human  effort  —  those  costing  the  least  being  the 
techniques  that  would  be  adopted.  Thus,  the  func- 
tion of  supplying  potatoes  to  the  consumers  would 
be  a  responsibility  of  the  social  control;  and,  when 
this  is  a  technological  governance  of  things,  it  would 
be  carried  out  in  the  simplest,  sanest,  and  least  costly 
manner  that  could  be  devised.  There  would  be  no 
philosophical  complications  involving  values,  moral- 
ity, or  special  privilege. 

There  are  any  number  of  crackpot  schemes  that 
could  be  devised  as  proposals  for  resolving  this  prob- 
lem of  providing  potatoes  to  the  population.  One  of 
the  silliest  and  most  crackpot  schemes  of  all  is  that 
known  as  the  Price  System,  a  highly  inefficient  sys- 
tem of  human  regulation.  Under  this  system,  private 
individuals  and  corporations  are  permitted  to  own 
the  land  on  which  the  potatoes  may  be  grown,  and 
the  decision  is  left  to  each  individual  owner  as  to 
whether  his  land  is  to  be  used  for  raising  potatoes  or 
something  else,  or  held  out  of  use  altogether.  It  is  a 
matter  of  chance  if  there  is  too  much,  just  enough, 
or  too  little  land  planted  to  potatoes;  and,  later,  this 
determines  if  there  shall  be  a  sufficiency,  a  surplus, 
or  a  scarcity  of  potatoes.  This  relative  amount  de- 
termines the  'value'  of  the  potatoes,  the  more  of  them 


there  is  the  less  value  shall  be  attached  to  them. 
Hence,  in  this  lunatic  scheme,  the  fewer  potatoes,  the 
more  value  they  have  and  the  happier  are  the  people 
who  raise  and  distribute  them  (plenty  is  considered 
unfortunate  and  a  surplus  is  considered  a  calamity). 
Then,  there  is  a  hustle  and  bustle  in  the  market 
places,  where  some  people  seek  to  sell  potatoes  and 
others  seek  to  buy  them,  all  of  which  is  accompanied 
by  much  argument  over  price,  profits,  discounts, 
markups,  and  other  restrictions  on  distribution. 
Eventually,  the  potatoes  in  greater  or  lesser  amounts 
reach  the  markets  which  are  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
consumers. 

But  before  the  consumer  can  obtain  the  potatoes, 
he  must  go  out  and  obtain  some  money  or  credit  — 
bv  selling  man-hours  of  labor,  selling  other  commodi- 
ties, gypping  his  fellowmen,  gambling,  stealing,  or 
begging  for  handouts.  Then,  if  he  has  acquired 
enough  money,  and  if  he  still  wants  the  potatoes  in- 
tensely enough  to  part  with  his  money  in  order  to 
get  them,  and  if  there  are  potatoes  available  in  the 
stores  at  the  time,  the  consumer  is  able  to  obtain 
them  and  prepare  them  for  eating.  If  he  does  not  ob- 
tain the  money  somehow,  he's  supposed  to  go  hungry 
no  matter  how  many  potatoes  there  may  be.  He 
is  the  victim  of  a  complicated  and  vicious  crackpot 
scheme  of  how  the  production  and  distribution  of 
things  'ought  to  be'  handled. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  crackpot  philosophi- 
cal ideas  for  regulating  human  beings.  Some  of  these 
have  been  paraded  through  history  as  dominant  soc- 
ial orders  in  one  place  or  another.  It  so  happens  that 
most  of  the  schemes  are  devised  to  pay  a  percentage 
to  the  favored  operators  of  the  system,  hence,  they 
take  on  the  characteristics  of  parasitic  or  predatory 
rackets.  In  one  magnitude  of  energy  conversion,  the 
crackpot  promoters  of  a  scheme  known  as  feudalism 
were  able  to  gain  dominance  and  to  subjugate  the 
people  under  their  predatory  philosophical  order  for 
many  centuries.  This  set-up  was  favored  by  the  few 
at  the  top  because  it  rendered  the  people  below  them 
as  immobile  and  submissive  as  it  was  possible  to 
make  them,  particularly  over  an  extended  domain  for 
a  long  period  of  time.  Feudalism  survived,  not  be- 
cause it  was  efficient  in  meeting  a  social  problem, 
but  because  its  supporters  were  able  to  get  by  under 
the  circumstances  and  to  hold  themselves  in  power. 

A  subsequent  crackpot  scheme  was  that  of  em- 
pire building,  in  which  a  military  power  would  go 
forth  and,  by  means  of  terrorism  and  slaughter, 
wrest  economic  and  political  submission  from  some 
less  powerful  area.  This  crackpot  scheme  wasted 
lives  and  resources  lavishly;  it  made  a  few  people 
rich  and  powerful;  and  it  inflicted  upon  the  many 
poverty,  toil,  superstition,  and  early  death.  Now,  the 
old  order  of  empire  building  is  in  rapid  decline,  with 
the  United  States  being  its  foremost  and  least  adroit 
proponent. 

Fascism  is  one  of  the  most  insidious  of  the  crack- 
pot schemes  yet  devised  for  regulating  human  be- 
ings. Many  nations  have  adopted  it  in  some  degree, 
always  to  the  extreme  sorrow  of  their  people.  It  rep- 
resents the  consolidation  and  concentration  of  three 
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main  predatory  facets  of  social  regulation,  the  eco- 
nomic, political,  and  ecclesiastical.  Compared  to  a 
technological  governance,  fascism  is  weak  and  inef- 
ficient insofar  as  providing  physical  benefits  is  con- 
cerned; but,  as  a  means  of  regimenting  human  beings 
and  destroying  their  individuality,  it  is  highly 
effective. 

Another  crackpot  scheme,  one  which  was  devel- 
oped as  an  antidote  for  monarchial  facsism,  is  de- 
mocracy. This  is  a  philosophical  proposition  that  a 
compromise  of  many  opinions  of  how  things  ought 
to  be'  done  is  more  beneficial  than  a  concensus  of  a 
few  opinions  or  the  autocracy  of  one  opinion.  This 
has  been  proven  to  be  fallacious,  but,  in  spite  of  its 
obvious  shortcomings,  millions  of  people  still  have 
faith  in  democracy,  although,  as  they  know  it  in 
practice,  it  is  not  democracy  at  all  but  a  corrupted 
form  of  republicanism. 

Preserving  Status  Quo 

Other  crackpot  schemes  are  communism  and 
socialism.  While  these  pretend  to  offer  the  individ- 
uals of  the  society  a  greater  participation  in  the  fruits 
of  their  endeavors,  they  still  are  philosophical  be- 
liefs concerning  how  a  society  'should  be'  operated, 
and  they  fall  far  short  of  a  technological  program 
of  social  operations. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  more  prominent  crackpot 
ideas  which  have  achieved  large-scale  adoption,  but 
there  are  many  others  which  have  not  been  applied, 
although  some  of  them  have  received  widespread 
publicity.  One  of  the  older  and  more  classic  of  the 
lesser  schemes  is  'The  Republic'  of  Plato.  Other  fic- 
tion writers  subsequently  have  presented  their  ideas 
of  how  things  ought  to  be,  running  the  gamut 
through  Sir  Thomas  Mores  'Utopia,'  Edward  Bell- 
amy's Looking  Backward,'  and  Upton  Sinclair's 
End  Poverty  in  California.'  The  number  of  crack- 
pot ideas  based  on  money  reform  and  tax  revision  is 
huge,  to  say  nothing  of  these  that  deal  with  regulat- 
ing human  conduct  directly. 

The  recent  political  conventions  in  the  United 
States  demonstrate  conclusively  that  there  are  many 
crackpot  elements  in  our  Price  System  democracy.' 
These  conventions  are  part  of  the  facade  covering 
the  juggling  for  power  and  position  among  the  vari- 
ous political  factions  in  the  country,  in  which  there 
also  were  obvious  overtones,  tints,  shades,  and  odors 
of  competing  business  and  religious  interests.  So  far 
as  the  conventions  representing  the  voice  and  will 
of  the  people,  they  were  hoaxes  of  the  first  magni- 
tude. 

The  general  trend  in  the  United  States  is  toward 
fascism.  The  United  States  is  not  a  fascist  state 
yet,  mainly  because  the  competing  factions  within 
each  of  the  three  great  rivalries  have  not  fully  con- 
solidated themselves  into  monopolies.  There  is  not 
yet  a  political  monopoly,  although  the  Democratic 
Party  under  Roosevelt  came  close  to  it.  If  there  had 
been  a  'strong'  leader  in  the  Party  after  his  death, 
it  may  have  achieved  a  virtual  monopoly  by  now. 
Likewise,  there  still  is  not  a  financial  monopoly, 
since   there  remains  several  great   financial  interests 


that  have  not  achieved  unity.  Among  other  things, 
the  banks  of  Wall  Street  and  the  Bank  of  America 
(formerly  Bank  of  Italy)  in  the  west  are  not  in  com- 
plete rapport.  There  is  still  a  superficial  struggle 
for  power  going  on  between  the  Protestant  church 
federations  and  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  with  a 
few  lesser  competitors  mixed  in.  Until  a  monopoly 
can  be  achieved  by  a  single  oligarchy  in  each  of 
these  three  rivalries  and  then  the  three  monopolies 
consolidate  into  one  Great  Monopoly,  there  will  not 
be  a  full-fledged  fascism  in  the  United  States. 

Fortunately,  North  America  does  not  need  to  rely 
upon  any  crackpot  scheme  of  human  regulation  for 
its  future  welfare.  It  does  not  need  any  political 
Deals  —  New,  Fair,  Foul,  Square,  or  otherwise  to 
operate  the  social  mechanism  in  an  efficient  and 
beneficial  manner.  It  doesn't  need  to  depend  upon 
any  brand  of  politics,  either  honest  or  dishonest,  sin- 
cere or  unscrupulous.  It  doesn't  need  to  depend 
upon  any  reform  in  money  or  taxes;  upon  big  or  little 
business;  upon  free,  cooperative,  or  public  enter- 
prise. It  doesn't  need  to  depend  upon  its  people  hav- 
ing any  particular  religious  faith,  or  any  faith.  It 
need  merely  adopt  the  same  technique  of  governance 
that  has  been  applied,  in  full  or  in  part,  to  every  en- 
deavor that  has  made  any  advance  since  this  Con- 
tinent was  settled.  It  need  only  apply  the  technologi- 
cal technique  to  its  social  problems. 

If  we  determine  as  near  as  possible  the  manner  of 
life  led  by  the  people  of  300  years  ago,  then  compare 
it  with  the  present,  we  will  note  that  everything 
that  has  contributed  to  a  higher  standard  of  living 
is  the  product  to  technological  application.  And 
everything  that  has  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
crackpots  either  has  shown  no  progress  or  has  de- 
teriorated. As  examples  of  the  former,  please  check 
the  changes  over  this  period  in  combating  smallpox, 
in  facilitating  communication,  in  mining  iron  ore,  in 
raising  wheat,  or  in  the  per  capita  man-hours  of  hu- 
man toil.  As  examples  of  the  latter,  consider  the 
relative  states  of  rent,  usury,  taxation,  religion,  busi- 
ness, politics,  or  law. 

Sane  and  Simple  Way 

Technocracy  has  by-passed  all  the  philosophical 
schemes  of  the  crackpots  and  proceded  directly  to 
the  sane,  simple,  intelligent  approach  to  the  problem 
of  social  operations  on  this  Continent.  Technocracy 
is  not  concerned  with  whether  people  are  deserving 
or  undeserving,  honest  or  corrupt,  selfish  or  altru- 
istic. These  are  matters  about  which  the  philoso- 
phers may  make  much  to-do,  but  they  are  not  mat- 
ters of  concern  to  the  technologist.  Technologically, 
human  beings  are  energy-consuming  devices,  which 
require  fuel  (food),  water,  air,  shelter,  and  clothing. 
They  eat,  sleep,  play,  rest,  become  active,  defecate, 
make  love,  and  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent,  display 
intelligent  interest  in  what  is  going  on  around  them. 
They  work  when  compelled  to,  but  not  with  en- 
thusiasm; on  the  whole,  they  prefer  leisure  to  work 
(except  for  the  other  guy).  They  also  reproduce 
and.  in  some  manner,  nurture  their  children  into 
adulthood;    but,   who   can   afford   it   prefer   that   the 
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nurturing  be  done  by  somebody  else.  Human  beings 
tend  to  develop  habits  with  respect  to  activities,  as- 
sociations, environment,  possessions,  beliefs,  and 
morals;  and  they  feel  that  these  acquired  habits  are 
important  to  them  and  that  they  could  not  live  with- 
out them.  This  is  pure  self-deception.  Predatory 
crackpots  prey  upon  this  self-deception  and  the  habit 
patterns  associated  with  it.  Demagogues  seek  to  con- 
vince the  people  that  any  kind  of  a  change  is  con- 
trary to  'human  nature.' 

For  example,  many  people  have  been  indoc- 
trinated with  the  belief  that  spinach  is  virtually  nec- 
essary for  human  life,  and  that,  whether  people  have 
any  liking  for  it  or  not,  they  must  have  their  spinach. 
Yet,  it  has  not  been  established  definitely  that  spin- 
ach serves  any  useful  function  in  the  diet;  and  there 
is  a  possibility  that  the  amount  of  energy  required 
to  digest  spinach  amounts  to  more  than  the  body 
gets  out  of  it.  Certainly,  the  physiological  import- 
ance of  its  mineral  content  has  been  greatly  over- 
rated. Anyway,  if  left  to  their  own  decisions,  free 
from  any  impressed  belief-habits,  few  people  would 
choose  to  eat  spinach.  No  doubt,  people  can  live  long 
and  well  without  ever  having  that  particular  vege- 
table in  their  stomachs.  Yet,  merchants,  restau- 
rateurs, truck  farmers,  doctors,  school  teachers,  and 
parents  are  active  promoters  of  spinach  as  an  item  of 
human  consumption. 

Almost  everything  else  in  American  life  that  re- 
ceives promotion  as  being  'good'  for  humanity  is  in 
the  same  class  with  spinach. 


Objective  Defined 

The  technologist  starts  out  by  asking,  What  is 
the  objective?  What  is  to  be  accomplished?  In  the 
philosophical  approach,  that  question  is  seldom 
asked,  and  the  objective  is  more  seldom  defined. 
Once  the  objective  is  defined,  the  technologist  is 
ready  to  plot  the  next  step:  What  is  the  most  prac- 
tical way  of  reaching  that  objective?  First,  the  sit- 
uation is  surveyed,  the  essential  tests  made,  and  a 
general  design  outlined;  then  the  details  are  filled  in. 
Finally,  the  actual  program  for  materializing  the  de- 
sign is  carried  through. 

Before  building  the  super-liner  'United  States,' 
the  objective  had  to  be  defined  —  the  capacity  of 
the  ship  and  the  desired  speed.  The  engineers  next 
calculated  the  weight,  the  shape  of  the  hull,  and  the 
horsepower  required  to  propel  it.  (They  did  not  con- 
sult oracles  or  pray  for  an  intervention  in  the  'laws' 
of  nature).  They  already  knew  fairly  closely  what 
would  be  required  to  obtain  the  specified  results, 
partly  from  empirical  data  from  the  past  and  partly 
from  theoretical  calculation.  The  details  then  were 
planned  as  subordinate  parts  of  the  general  design. 
The  ship  was  built  according  to  the  blueprints,  then 
it  was  launched  and  tested.  It  achieved  the  objective 
that  was  originally  laid  down.  It  crossed  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  faster  than  any  other  similar  ship  before  it. 
It  was  a  technological  success. 

In  contrast,  take  as  an  example,  the  Office  of 
Price  Stabilization,  a  typical  crackpot  approach  to  a 


problem.  Its  stated  objective  was  to  keep  prices  down 
and  to  gradually  roll  them  back.  From  beginning  to 
end  its  administration  was  'snafu,'  and  the  results 
were  the  opposite  from  its  stated  objectives.  It  has 
been  referred  to  cynically  as  the  'Office  of  Price 
Stimulation,'  a  title  that  better  fits  its  accomplish- 
ments. 

State  of  the  Nation 

The  Ship  of  State,  United  States,  has  been  in 
existence  for  more  than  175  years,  and  has  been 
tossed  about  recklessly  by  the  whims  of  philosophi- 
cal opinion.  Crackpot  approaches  to  its  problems 
have  involved  it  in  eight  major  wars  and  several 
minor  ones;  they  have  squandered  its  forests,  wild- 
life, and  mineral  resources;  they  have  messed  up  the 
surface  with  a  hodge-podge  of  buildings,  fences, 
roadways,  and  real  estate  values.  Now,  the  Ship  is 
perilously  threatened  by  raging  storms  of  hate,  sus- 
picion, intrigue,  strugged  for  power,  and  interna- 
tional banditry  —  a  fitting  but  disgusting  develop- 
ment of  the  philosophical  machinations  of  the  crack- 
pots who  are  at  the  helm,  and  another  blot  on  the 
Price  System  chart  by  which  it  is  being  navigated. 

The  school-book  history  of  the  United  States  is 
a  parade  of  crackpots  and  crackpot  schemes,  with 
only  an  occasional  glimmer  of  statesmanship  and  a 
few  footnotes  on  technological  change.  On  the 
whole,  it  is  a  sorry  account  of  human  events. 

Technology  and  philosophy  are  incompatible,  and 
together,  when  technology  is  subordinated  to  phi- 
losophy, they  create  a  very  explosive  and  dangerous 
situation.  With  that  kind  of  a  set-up,  mankind  ex- 
periences such  events  as  cities  demolished  with 
atomic  bombs;  masses  of  people  burned  to  a  crisp 
with  napalm;  terrified  populations  bombarded  with 
artillery,  rockets,  and  high-explosive  bombs;  high- 
ways clogged  with  shiny  new  automobiles;  huge  piles 
of  goods  wantonly  destroyed  to  create  scarcity; 
fiendish  tortures  of  'heretics'  with  chemical  and  elec- 
trical devices.  One  may  be  inclined  to  declare  that 
man  is  basically  perverted,  irresponsible,  and  not  to 
be  trusted  with  the  future.  But,  such  an  attitude  is 
defeatist  and  arises  from  an  improper  appraisal  of 
the  situation.  It  comes  from  a  philosophical  analysis 
of  man's  behavior  while  under  the  influence  of  crack- 
pots. One  should  not  expect  a  human  being  to  be- 
have in  a  sane  manner  while  intoxicated,  as  he  con- 
stantly is  under  the  Price  System. 

A  General  Uniformity 

The  technologist  treats  man  as  an  energy-con- 
suming device,  and  that  places  man  in  an  entirely 
different  light.  A  human  being  is  a  physical  mechan- 
ism, not  without  individual  defects  (some  worse  than 
others),  but  not  too  inefficient  when  operating  in  an 
optimum  environment.  Man  is  an  electro-chemical- 
mechanical  engine,  who.  in  order  to  operate,  requires 
certain  physical  conditions  and  products  from  the 
environment.  These  are  known  and  can  be  measured 
(Continued  on  Page  24) 
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FARM  MECHANIZATION 


Part  One 

By   J.    C.   Pierce 


\/\/  ITH  slightly  more  cropland  than  was  avail- 
""  able  in  1920  and  with  1,300,000  fewer 
workers,  the  American  agriculturist  is  called  upon 
to  feed  50  million  more  people  and  also  meet  heavy 
export  requirements.  So  gradually  have  the  forces 
at  work  increased  the  output  of  each  acre  of  soil  and 
each  unit  of  livestock  during  recent  years  that  only 
those  close  to  farming  pursuits  fully  appreciate  the 
significance  of  that  accomplishment. 

An  agricultural  revolution,  kindled  more  than  a 
century  ago,  smoldered  until  comparatively  recently 
when  the  need  of  greater  food  and  fiber  productivity 
fanned  it  into  life.  It  has  involved  farm  mechaniza- 
tion of  a  high  order,  as  well  as  improvements  in  seed 
culture,  animal  husbandry,  tilling,  planting,  cultivat- 
ing, harvesting,  marketing  and  general  farm  man- 
agement. 

Many  pages  of  the  history  of  agriculture  must 
be  turned  back  to  expose  the  roots  of  today's  tractor- 
drawn  multibottomed  gang  plows,  giant  grain  com- 
bines, ingenious  mechanical  cotton  pickers  and  other 
machines  that  have  replaced  millions  of  farm  work- 
ers while  pushing  production  figures  upward.  Each 
of  the  approximately  two  million  workers  in  1820 
cultivated    enough    to    support    himself   and    a    little 


more  than  three  other  persons.  That  was  quite  sat- 
isfactory, because  there  were  only  9,638,453  people 
in  the  United  States  at  that  time,  and  additional 
foodstuffs  obtained  from  the  sea,  from  the  abundant 
native  wildlife  and  from  foreign  sources  nicely 
rounded  out  the  requirements. 

But  even  then  there  were  ominous  signs  of  in- 
sufficiencies, for  the  young  nations  population  was 
growing  far  faster  than  the  output  of  her  farms. 
Each  farmer  could  care  for  only  a  few  acres,  wild- 
life became  less  plentiful,  and  home  needs  multiplied 
by  demands  from  abroad  for  many  essential  food- 
stuffs were  increasing.  More  acres  had  to  be  brought 
under  cultivation  if  they  were  to  be  met.  Those  con- 
ditions were  the  cause  of  the  first  squeeze  to  en- 
courage food  and  fiber  production,  and  necessity,  as 
always,  mothered  invention.  Some  worth-while  ma- 
chines were  devised  in  the  years  around  1840, 
among  them  McCormick's  reaper,  as  well  as  thresh- 
ers,   mowers    and    the    grain-cleaning    fanning    mill. 

With  equipment  of  this  kind  each  farmer  could 
cover  more  ground,  grow  more  produce  —  and  the 
steady  development  of  agricultural  machinery  was 
underway.  To  pull  these  machines  of  varying  sizes 
and   to   haul   the  heavy  loads  to  market,   the  horse 


Two  men  and  three  machines  do  all  the  harvesting  in  40 -foot  swaths  at  the  rate  of  twelve  acres  an  hour. 
At  the  turn  of  the  century,  a  single  unit  of  comparable  size  was  pulled  by  21  horses  or  mules  and  carried  a 
crew  of  five.  Three  machines,  with  G3  horses  and  15  men,  covered  about  75  acres  in  fifteen  hours  —  actually 
less  work  than  is  now  performed  in  the  same  time  by  one  of  the  combines  shown. 


*-* 


and  mule  became  more  and  more  important  and 
steadily  increased  in  numbers  until  soon  after  World 
War  I  when  the  tractor,  motor  truck  and  automobile 
began  to  displace  them  on  a  wholesale  scale.  In  1910 
there  were  an  estimated  24,211,000  work  animals 
and  only  1000  tractors  on  the  6,361,000  farms  in  the 
United  States.  In  1920,  when  the  tractor  invasion 
was  well  on  its  way,  there  were  26,742,000  horses 
and  mules  and  246,000  tractors  on  6,448,000  farms. 
Today  there  are  in  excess  of  four  million  tractors  on 
about  5,379,000  farms  and  only  a  little  more  than 
six  million  draft  animals.  The  size  of  the  average 
farm  was,  of  course,  affected  by  mechanization  and 
increased  gradually  from  around  138  acres  in  1910 
to  215  in  1950. 

Incidentally,  the  year  1910  was  of  considerable 
significance  in  the  American  agricultural  revolution. 
Then,  11,591,767  persons  were  engaged  in  agri- 
cultural pursuits  —  an  all-time  high.  However,  in 
relation  to  the  total  working  force  of  37,370,794  that 
was  only  31  percent,  as  compared  with  1820  when 
71.8  percent  of  the  gainfully  occupied  (2,068,958  out 
of  2,881,000)  worked  on  farms.  Since  1910  the  trend 
has  been  downward  both  as  to  number  and  percent- 
age, the  records  showing  9,162,547  or  17.6  percent 
in  1940  and  a  further  reduction  of  about  870,000  ten 
years  later. 

With  the  departure  of  millions  of  draft  animals, 
64  million  acres  on  which  feed  for  them  was  grow- 
ing were  released  for  raising  produce.  Based  on  a 
1918-22  to  1940-44  comparison,  this  diversion  is 
said  to  account  for  approximately  30  percent  of  the 
increase  in  marketable  farm  products,  while  crop 
and  livestock  yields,  together  with  a  decline  in  ex- 
ports, account  for  the  other  70  percent.  All  this 
means  that  each  farm  worker  is  now  supporting  him- 
self and  more  than  fourteen  others,  as  against  nine 
and  himself  in  1920. 

Each  hour  is  twice  as  productive  today  as  it  was 
in  1920,  about  half  of  the  boost  being  attributable  to 


mechanization  and  the  remainder  to  technological 
advances  that  have  multiplied  both  the  crop  and 
livestock  yield.  Because  the  modern  tractor  and  as- 
sociate equipment  permit  the  farmer  to  do  his  work 
in  far  less  time  than  in  the  past,  his  contribution  to 
the  over-all  food  and  fiber  supply  is  greater  and  his 
total  physical  costs  (labor,  power,  machinery,  and 
other  items )  per  unit  of  output  are  lower —  have 
decreased  in  the  neighborhood  of  20  percent  since 
1920.  It's  the  familiar  story  of  higher  production 
bringing  down  costs. 

Mechanization  Not  Confined 

Farm  mechanization  was  by  no  means  confined 
to  the  field.  Labor  saving  mechanical  aids  in  and 
about  the  home,  barn,  silo  and  chicken  house  also 
played  a  vital  part  in  increasing  productivity,  and 
without  them  no  amount  of  field  mechanization 
would  have  brought  about  the  results  that  have  been 
achieved.  In  1898  electric  power  pumped  water  and 
ran  a  cider  mill  and  a  raisin  stemmer  in  California. 
Across  the  continent,  a  few  years  later,  Charles 
Cook  closed  a  switch  on  his  Mohawk  Valley,  New 
York,  farm  that  shot  60  cycle  alternating  current 
into  a  5-hp  motor  from  a  small  hydroelectric  plant 
2  miles  away  to  help  him  with  his  chores.  That  ap- 
plication has  been  repeated  in  that  one  state  on 
more  than  124,000  farms  and  called  for  52,000-odd 
miles  of  farm  power  lines. 

In  excess  of  84  percent  of  the  farms  in  the  United 
States  are  now  served  with  electric  energy  by  the 
country's  network  of  transmission  lines.  Still  others 
have  individual  generators  driven  by  internal  com- 
bustion engines.  The  extent  to  which  this  utility  is 
depended  upon  for  lighting  and  to  operate  com- 
pressors, pumps,  blowers,  milking  machines,  re- 
frigerators, brooders,  etc.,  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  in  1950  more  than  seven  billion  kwhrs  worth 
some  $79  million  —  or  the  equivalent  of  the  entire 


TRENDS   IN    U.   S.   AGRICULTURE,  1910   TO  1950 

1910  1920  1930  1940  1950 

Number  of  Farms    ( 000's ).__. 6,361  6,448  6,288  6,096  5,379 

Average  Size  of  Farm    (Acres) 138  148  157  174  215 

Population   on   Farms    (000"s) 32,077  31,614  30,445  30,547  23,577 

Percent   of  Total    Population 34.9  29.9  24.8  23.2  15.7 

Farm  Workers   (000's) 12,146  11,362  11,161  11,671  10,348 

Number  of  People  in  U.S.  for  Each  Farm  Worker....  7.5  9.3  I  1.0  11.3  14.6 

Man-Hours  Required    (billions) 22.9  23.1  22.5  20.7  17.6 

Output  per  Man-Hour  on  U.S.  Farms 

(I935.39—IOO)              74  81  87  112  164 

Number  of  Work  Animals  on  Farms   (000's) 23,321  25,199  18,738  13,930  7,423 

Number  of  Tractors    (000's)... I  246  920  1545  3825* 

Percent  of  Farms  with  Electricity 1.6  9.5  30.4  93.0 

Average  Value  of  Farms   (**) $6,600  $12,500  $9,300  $6,200  $25,000 

(  *  )  July  I ,  I  952  estimate,  4,328,000 
(**)Average  Value  1945,  $10,800 
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TVA  hydroelectric  capacity  —  was  consumed  by 
the  3.420,000  customers  on  the  transmission  sys- 
tems financed  by  the  Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration. It  is  estimated  that  the  total  annual  con- 
sumption on  American  farms  is  now  around  fifteen 
billion  kwhr,  of  which  about  80  percent  is  used  in 
the  homes  and  the  remainder  for  purposes  of  pro- 
duction. 

Countries  other  than  the  United  States  also  have 
sharply  increased  output  per  acre.  Great  Britain  has 
boosted  her  yield  by  about  40  percent  since  World 
War  II  and,  consequently,  is  growing  nearly  50  per- 
cent of  her  food.  Sweden  has  doubled  the  produc- 
tion of  her  croplands  in  the  past  80  years  and  re- 
duced the  number  of  farm  workers  from  four  mil- 
lion to  less  than  two  million.  Since  1939,  with  a  15 
percent  drop  in  workers,  she  has  stepped  up  her 
agricultural  output  9  percent.  The  recent  concen- 
tration of  machines  and  science  on  Canada's  farms 
has  brought  much  submarginal  land  under  cultiva- 
tion there  and  greatly  increased  yields. 

Authorities  point  out  that  agriculture  is  only  now 
entering  the  dawn  of  mechanization  and  technologi- 
cal development.  On  the  world's  drafting  boards  are 
new  designs  for  machines  and  accessories  to  offset 
more  fully  the  loss  of  farm  labor  to  city  job,  factory 
and  the  armed  services.  Botanists  are  busy  wedding 
plants  to  provide  species  adapted  to  specific  climatic, 
growing  and  harvesting  conditions.  It  was  from  the 
botanist's  laboratory  in  the  1930s  that  hybrid  corn 
emerged  —  a  variety  which,  because  of  its  fabulous 
yield,  has  added  more  than  20  percent  to  the  nation's 
corn  crop.  Controlled  crossing  of  specially  culti- 
vated parent  plants,  purified  by  inbreeding,  pro- 
duced this  new  corn  of  sturdier  stock  and  uniformly 
located  ear  to  better  fit  the  mechanical  picker. 

Improved  Developments  Continue 

Agronomists  and  horticulturists,  working  on 
numerous  experimental  farms  and  plots,  are  never 
through  looking  for  improved  tilling,  cultivating 
and  irrigating  methods  and  for  fertilizer  mixes 
that  will  push  output  upward.  The  laboratories 
of  agricultural  chemists  hum  with  activity  that 
results  in  more  effective  fertilizers  and  soil  con- 
ditioners, vaccines  and  insecticides.  Krilium,  a 
soil  conditioner  announced  early  this  year  by  a 
leading  chemical  manufacturer,  is  said  to  be  about 
200  times  as  effective  as  equal  amounts  of  compost 
or  peat  moss  and  to  point  to  bigger  and  better  crops 
from  silty  or  clayey  soil. 

Also  fresh  from  the  chemist's  test  tube  is  a  sex 
hormone  known  as  ECP  which,  it  is  claimed,  makes 
sheep  bear  twice  as  many  lambs  and  which  has 
proved  highly  successful  in  overcoming  sterility  in 
cattle  and  swine.  While  that  group  of  scientists  is 
providing  us  with  more  food  animals  and  fiber,  other 
research  men  are  endeavoring  to  make  meat  animals 
and  fowl  grow  faster  and  heavier,  dairy  stock  that 
will  produce  more  milk,  and  chickens  that  will  lay 
more  eggs.  Because  of  their  efforts  more  milk  will 
be  supplied  in  this  country  in  1952  by  315,000  fewer 
milch  cows  than  in  1951  and  by  4,363,000  less  than 


When  the  barley  crop  is  ready  for  gathering, 
mechanical  giants  go  out  in  the  fields  and  do 
the  work  in  short  order.  This  is  a  far  cry  from 
the   hand- tool  methods  of  yesteryear. 


in  1945.  The  increase  in  the  output  per  cow  is  the 
outcome  of  improved  feeding  and  breeding  methods. 
The  economic  significance  of  developments  of  this 
kind  is  appreciable. 

The  relentless  efforts  on  the  part  of  this  agricul- 
tural team  seem  justified  when  population  forecasts 
are  considered.  In  the  past  50  years  the  population 
has  doubled  to  155  million,  and  may  well  reach  190 
million  by  1975.  That  calls  for  a  rise  in  farm  pro- 
duction of  more  than  20  percent  from  a  dwindling 
force  of  farm  workers  and  a  stable  area  of  tillable 
soil.  (According  to  Maurice  J.  Tobin,  Secretary  of 
Labor,  about  400,000  left  farms  for  jobs  in  industry 
in  1951.)  In  order  to  meet  the  estimated  1975  re- 
quirements, it  will  be  necessary  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  beef  cattle  and  hogs  by  15  million  and  25  mil- 
head,  respectively,  and  the  yield  of  milk  by  30  bil- 
lion pounds  per  year,  eggs  by  15  billion  pounds,  corn 
by  600  million  bushels  and  wheat  by  225  million 
bushels.  Little  wonder,  then,  that  the  race  to  mech- 
anize the  farm  and  to  top  the  yield-per-acre  records 
continues.  Farmer,  scientist  and  implement  manu- 
facturer have  a  big  job  ahead. 

The  outlook  indicates  a  big  potential  market  for 
agricultural  machinery.  It  is  estimated  that  in  the 
next  five  years  the  American  farmer  will  spend  more 
than  two  billion  dollars  on  electrical  appliances 
alone,  and  about  $675  million  on  electric  production 
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equipment  such  as  crop  driers,  milking  machines, 
water  systems  and  brooders.  Add  to  that  his  ex- 
penditures for  tractors,  trucks,  plows,  combines, 
compressors  and  small  tools  (in  excess  of  $2600  mil- 


lion in    1949),  and  it  becomes  apparent  how  much 
the  agriculturist  depends  on  industrial  products. 

— Reprinted   by   permission   from   May,   1952   issue 
of  Compressed  Air  Magazine. 


The  WAR  of  FUTILITY 


The  American  people  are  paying  a  heavy  price  in  men  and  in  resources 
for  the  sake  of  maintaining  a  decaying  economy.  We  may  well  ask:  Why 
hasn't  this  nation  with  equal  facility  mobilized  its  man-power,  its  machines,  and 
its  money  for  the  economic  rehabilitation  that  would  be  an  investment  in  the 
future  of  a  Continent  and  its  people? 


HE  Korean  War  is  two  years  old  —  2  years 
of  death  and  agony  for  millions  —  the  price 
of  halting  'agression.'  The  loss  of  life  has  been  se- 
vere, the  destruction  terrible,  the  human  suffering 
immeasurable.  The  human  carnage  —  about  5  mil- 
lion killed  and  maimed  —  has  struck  the  Koreans 
hardest;  next  to  them  the  hordes  of  Chinese  troops. 

The  United  States  has  suffered  109,971  casual- 
ties. Of  these  19,329  are  dead,  9,684  missing,  78,326 
wounded.  Communist  battle  casualties  have  been 
more  than  ten  times  as  great,  according  to  U.  S.  es- 
timates -  -  1,176,220  killed  and  wounded,  133,091 
captured. 

The  dollar  and  cents  cost  will  never  be  known. 
Best  guess  is  that  this  country  has  spent  about  15 
billion  dollars  in  Korean  fighting.  Communists  costs 
are  a  mystery.  Korea  itself  has  been  ravished.  At 
least  2  billion  dollars  in  destruction  has  been 
wreaked  on  the  tiny  Asiatic  peninsula.  More  than 
4  million  Korean  civilians  have  fled  their  homes  and 
now  live  in  hovels  or  under  the  open  sky.  Of  these 
victims,  about  240,000  have  been  killed  violently  or 
died  of  famine  and  disease. 

The  American  people  were  caught  unprepared 
two  years  ago.  They  faced  the  immense  task  of  sup- 
plying men  and  materials  to  a  battlefield  10,000 
miles  away.  Two  years  later  the  job  is  not  com- 
pleted. In  the  first  year,  the  government  spent  $19,- 
800,000,000  for  direct  military  costs;  the  second 
year,  about  $38,900,000,000.  In  the  next  twelve 
months,  the  armed  forces  expect  to  spend  50  billion 
dollars. 

Taxes  have  been  raised  to  meet  the  cost.  Con- 
gress passed  three  separate  bills  to  dredge  14  billion 
dollars  a  year  more  from  individuals  and  corpora- 
tions. Tax  receipts  climbed  even  higher  as  more  peo- 
ple went  to  work  at  higher  salaries  and  corporation 
revenue  mounted.  The  treasury  collected 
$48,000,000  in  the  first  year  of  the  war,  an  estimated 
$61,300,000  in  the  second. 

The  civil  economy  was  jolted  —  but  not  derailed, 
as  some  feared  —  by  the  demands  for  Korea  and 
the   mobilization   against  what  officials   said  was  a 


world  threat  of  Communism.  By  the  fall  of  1953, 
the  government  expects  to  have  the  production  build- 
up phase  of  the  mobilization  program  completed  and 
be  able  to  fight  an  all-out  war,  should  one  come, 
right  off  the  production  lines. 

Inflation'  has  cut  the  value  of  the  dollar,  on  the 
basis  of  100  cenrs  in  1939,  ro  43.9  cents.  The  cost  of 
living  has  risen  1 1  percent  in  the  past  two  years, 
most  of  it  in  the  first  year  of  war.  In  the  past  12 
months  the  cost  of  living  has  gone  up  less  than  2 
percent.  Wages  climbed  with  prices  —  from  12  to 
13  percent  in  the  last  two  years.  Workers  belong- 
ing to  strong  unions  in  heavy  industry  got  the  big- 
gest share.  For  the  farmer  the  Korean  war  has 
brought  higher  prices  and  increased  government 
controls  (subsidies).  The  war  emergency  cleaned 
out  the  great  prewar  stockpiles  of  food  and  fiber, 
boosted  farm  prices  and  brought  cries  from  the  gov- 
ernment for  all-out  production.  Of  the  Americans  at 
work,  8,500,000  of  them  are  in  defense  industries. 
The  government  announced  this  week  that  most  de- 
fense plants  are  now  fully  staffed  for  mass  produc- 
tion. 

For  the  U.  S.  the  war  has  been  the  fourth  most 
costly  in  blood  and  treasure  in  its  history.  More 
Americans  have  lost  their  lives  and  more  money 
spent  to  support  troops  in  the  field  than  in  the  Revo- 
lutionary War,  the  War  of  1812,  the  Mexican  War 
and  the  Spanish-American  War  combined.  Only  the 
Civil  War  and  the  two  world  wars  have  cost  more. 

In  the  past  two  years,  the  armed  forces  have 
grown  from  1,453,544  to  3,586,000.  Of  these  983,- 
430  have  been  drafted,  487,000  have  been  called  up 
from  the  reserves  and  more  than  120,000  brought  in 
with  the  national  guard  units.  The  navy  now  has  in 
service  1,177  ships,  compared  to  573  in  June,  1950. 
The  air  force  has  struggled  to  build  up  and  now  has 
about  91  air  groups  compared  to  48  when  the  war 
started.  About  7,500  planes  a  year  now  are  rolling 
off  production  lines  in  this  country.  In  Korea,  the 
U.  N.  has  destroyed  492  enemy  planes  and  lost  705. 

— Reprinted  from  the  June  27,  1952  issue  of  The 
Des  Moines  Register. 
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An  Attack  Without 
Foundation 


Editors  Note:  The  news  item  below  appeared  in  the  May  9,  1952  issue  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times.  While  Dr.  Empie's  comments  were  given  about  sixteen  column-inches  of  space  in  his  at- 
tack upon  Technocracy,  our  answer  to  this  news  item  was  completely  ignored  by  the  editorial 
staff  of  The  Times. 


"I  for  one  do  not  expect  to  live  long  enough  to 
see  a  time  of  genuine  peace  in  the  world,  said  Dr. 
Paul  C.  Empie,  43,  at  the  windup  banquet  last  night 
of  the  second  annual  joint  convention  of  five  Lu- 
theran synods. 

Dr.  Empie  is  executive  director  of  the  National 
Lutheran  Council  and  was  featured  speaker  at  the 
dinner  at  Rodger  Young  Auditorium. 

"Every  age  is  faced  with  its  peculiar  threats,"  the 
church  executive  said.  "It  is  impossible  to  compare 
them  so  as  to  say,  'Never  in  all  history  .  .  .'  Yet  in 
our  time,  the  unusual  combination  of  three  great  fac- 
tors places  us  in  unique  jeopardy. 

FIGHT    TO    SURVIVE 

"These  are  an  amazing  progress  in  technocracy, 
placing  unprecedented  power  in  the  hands  of  un- 
restrained masses  rising  in  fierce  nationalism,  ex- 
ploited by  a  ruthless  Communism. 

"We  must  fight  to  survive." 

As  a  feature  of  the  closing  program  Dr.  Empie 
was  presented  with  donation  pledges  for  798  pints 
of  blood,  gathered  by  Southland  Lutheran  congre- 
gations during  a  drive  which  ended  with  the  conven- 
tion. These  were  to  be  turned  over  to  the  Red  Cross. 

Dr.   Fred  A.   Smith,  local  executive  secretary  of 

the   Lutheran  Welfare   Council,  also  presented  him 

with   figures  describing  the  "mountain  of  clothing" 

collected  by  Southern  California  Lutherans  for  world 

relief. 

OFFERS    ADVICE 

Dr.  Empie  accepted  these  tokens  in  his  capacity 
as  representative  of  the  relief  organizations  of  the 
denomination. 

In  his  address  he  stressed  a  conviction  that  the 
only  promising  way  to  carry  on  the  fight  for  sur- 
vival is  to  "combine  military  defense  with  ideological 
offense." 

"Communism,"  he  said,  "Is  a  religious  monstrosity 
perverting  the  divine  capacity  of  man  to  dedicate 
himself  to,  and  die  for,  ideals  and  using  it  for  evil 
ends." 

He  thinks  that  "the  power  of  ideals  is  sapped  of 
its  dynamic  force  when  tied  to  such  things  as  mu- 
tual defense  pacts  or  the  securing  of  raw  materials 


for  war  industries."  It  is  in  the  realm  of  ideals,  he 
added,  "that  we  must  capture  and  hold  the  confi- 
dence of  the  world." 

STRONG    HOME    BASE 

Dr.  Empie  stressed  the  world-wide  work  of  Lu- 
theranism. 

"In  all  of  its  work,  a  responsible  church  must  op- 
erate from  a  strong  home  base,"  he  said.  "The 
church  must  labor  tirelessly  for  honor,  integrity  and 
justice  in  our  land.  Democracy  cannot  survive  apart 
from  moral  foundations. 

"Our  own  government  has  become  so  huge,  com- 
plex and  remote  that  we  face  the  real  test  of  whether 
the  democratic  process  can  function  effectively  here. 

"Government  by  executive  order  or  by  pressure 
group  is  ultimately  corrupting.  The  church  itself 
must  therefore  set  the  example  of  never  seeking 
special  privilege  for  itself  at  the  hands  of  govern- 
ment,   in    the    political,    social    or    educational    field. 

"Democracy    is    based    upon    community    action. 

"The  churches  which  guide  the  moral  thinking 
of  half  the  population  of  the  United  States,  carry  an 
awesome  responsibility.  It  is  futile  to  expect  the 
level  of  honor  and  effectiveness  at  Washington  to 
exceed  the  level  maintained  in  the  home  communities. 

'To  this  extent,  the  churches  must  accept  part  of 
the  blame  for  the  present  corruption  exposed  in  gov- 
ernment circles." 

The  Lutheran  leader  said  that  the  church  would 
do  the  nation  a  great  service  if  it  could  teach  her 
humility. 


May  18,  1952 
The  Editor 

The  Los  Angeles  Times 
Los  Angeles,  California 

Dear  Mr.  Editor: 

With  your  permission  allow  me  to  comment  on  a 
news  item  which  appeared  in  the  Times  not  too  long 
ago.  I  am  refering  to  Dr.  Paul  C.  Empie's  attack 
upon  Technocracy.  According  to  Dr.  Empie,  Tech- 
nocracy is   one  of  the   factors  which   "places  us  in 
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unique  jeopardy."  But  he  does  not  state  anything 
specific  concerning  why  he  thinks  Technocracy  is 
responsible  for  this  condition. 

I  might  ask  Dr.  Empie  how  Technocracy  could 
be  one  of  the  "great  factors"  responsible  for  this 
nation  being  in  its  present  state.  Technocracy  is  not 
a  political  organization;  it  is  not  a  pressure  group; 
and  it  has  no  assumption  of  power.  In  short,  it  does 
not  have  anything  to  do  with  the  operation  of  the 
present  form  of  government.  Technocrats  realize  the 
nation  is  in  a  precarious  position,  but  the  fault  lies 
with  the  outmoded  Price  System,  not  Technocracy. 
It  is  obvious  that  Dr.  Empie  needed  a  scapegoat  or 
devil  to  present  to  his  audience  and  he  decided,  in- 
tentionally  or    otherwise,    to    make    Technocracy   it. 

I  might  add  for  the  clarification  of  your  readers 
that  Technocracy  is  an  educational,  research,  and 
scientific  organization.  Ideologically,  Technocracy  is 
derived  from  the  works  of  the  late  Willard  Gibbs  of 
Yale.  The  organization  is  American  in  origin,  ow- 
ing allegiance  to  no  foreign  power.  It  was  recogni- 
tion of  the  fact  that  we  are  confronted  with  a 
technological  problem  which  requires  a  technological 
solution  that  prompted  the  scientists  and  techno- 
logists, who  later  formed  Technocracy  Inc.,  to  begin 
a  solution  as  early  as  the  year  of  1919.  And  from 
this  study  Technocracy  presents  a  technological  de- 
sign for  the  express  purpose  of  solving  this  problem 
by  integrating  and  co-ordinating  the  North  Ameri- 
can Continent  into  an  operating  entity.  Briefly,  the 
application  of  Technocracy's  design  would  result  in 
maximum  efficiency  in  the  use  of  our  technological 
equipment,  a  minimum  wastage  of  human  and  na- 
tural resources,  and  the  elimination  of  human  toil. 
The  resources  and  scientific  developments  on  this 
Continent  would  be  utilized  not  just  for  the  pro- 
duction of  abundance  ( later  to  be  destroyed ) ,  but 
for  the  distribution  of  abundance,  too.  Is  Dr.  Empie 
against  this  or  has  he  made  irresponsible  statements 


without  taking  the  time  to  investigate  Technocracy? 

Whether  as  a  technique  or  not.  Dr.  Empie  puts 
Technocracy  in  the  same  category  with  what  he 
called  "power  in  the  hands  of  unrestrained  masses 
rising  in  fierce  nationalism,  exploited  by  ruthless 
communism."  Technocracy  has  never  had  its  basis  in 
the  masses  nor  do  we  appeal  to  the  emotions  of  the 
American  people.  Technocracy  has  stated  many 
times  that  the  disruption  or  disorder  in  the  techno- 
logical mechanism  of  this  Continent  would  lead  to 
internal  chaos.  Because  Technocracy  is  con- 
cerned with  giving  intelligent  direction  for  the  con- 
tinued operation  of  this  high-energy  civilization, 
mass  action  or  hysteria  would  be  the  opposite  to 
Technocracy  s  approach  to  meeting  our  social  prob- 
lem. As  for  communism,  Technocracy  has  stated 
that  only  that  government  which  is  inferior  need 
fear  communism.  Technocracy  does  not  fear  com- 
munism because  its  idea  is  superior  to  any  other 
ideology  on  this  Continent. 

Technocracy  does  not  indulge  in  any  emotional 
or  pseudo-religious  fervor  or  nationalistic  universal- 
ism.  Technocracy  concerns  itself  with  the  scientific 
approach  and  considers  beliefs  out  of  its  realm  or 
domain.  But  Technocracy  will  continue  to  inform 
the  American  people  of  the  menace  from  the  clerical- 
ism of  an  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  regardless  of 
whether  it  comes  from  within  or  externally. 

Dr.  Empie  must  realize  that  we  must  work  in  ac- 
cord with  the  impact  of  technology  taking  place  on 
this  continent.  Our  policy  must  be  positive,  not  one 
of  negation.  Whenever  Technocracy  is  attacked, 
as  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Empie,  we  can  conclude  that 
the  trend  of  events  are  vindicating  Technocracy's 
prediction  of  the  next  most  probable  state  on  the 
North  American  Continent. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Clyde  Wilson, 
Editor 


PERTINENT  PARAGRAPHS 


America's  Dilemma 

Washington  (Chicago  Sun-Times)  —  A  strik- 
ing change  has  come  over  U.  S.  policy  toward  the 
world's  colonial  powers  and  their  dependencies.  On 
the  one  hand  Americans  know  that  the  days  of 
Western  imperialism  in  Africa,  Asia  and  elsewhere 
are  numbered.  U.  S.  sympathy,  born  of  its  own  up- 
rising against  a  former  colonial  master,  tends  to  be 
with  the  underdogs.  On  the  other  hand,  America  is 
anxious  to  avoid  offending  or  opposing  its  allies, 
Britain,  France,  Belgium  and  Portugal,  which  are 
the  principal  rulers  of  remaining  colonies.  Moreover, 
the  anti-Soviet  alliance  needs  the  mineral  resources 
of  colonial  regions  and  wants  air  bases  in  several  of 
those  territories. 


Here  is  the  dilemma:  America  traditionally  sup- 
ports peoples'  freedom  from  colonial  rule.  Yet  to 
favor  their  struggle  for  liberation  risks  antagonizing 
U.  S.  allies. 

Britain  has  taken  the  lead  in  forging  a  new  em- 
pire. India  was  granted  independence  in  1947.  Bur- 
ma and  Ceylon  soon  followed.  Recently  the  British 
have  advanced  further  toward  giving  some  colonies 
self-government.  In  front  of  this  march  stands  the 
Gold  Coast,  and  some  distance  behind  comes  Ni- 
geria. In  these  territories  Britain  is  turning  over  an 
increasing  share  of  responsibility  to  the  natives  but 
retains  authority  for  their  defense  and  foreign  re- 
lations. 

(Continued  on  Page  25) 
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SCIENCE   in  the  NEWS 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:  The  staff  of  the  TECHNOCRAT  has  selected  some  of  the  latest  infor- 
mation and  developments  in  technological  advanmement,  discoveries,  and  inventions  which  are  re- 
sponsible in  changing  our  way  of  life  from  a  system  of  scarcity  to  an  economy  of  abundance.  As  the 
impact  of  technology  descends  upon  the  Price  System,  bringing  with  it  an  ever  increasing  rate  of 
social  change,  the  result  will  be  a  non-operative  economy,  unless  we,  the  American  people,  have  the 
intelligence   to   demand  the   application   of  science  as  a  method  of  social  operation. 


Mechanized  System  Speeds  Distribution 


Columbus,  Ohio  —  The  latest  thing  in  shoes  is 
the  "Columbus  shoe  shuffle."  Just  introduced  by 
the  Shoe  Corp.  of  America,  the  Columbus  shuffle 
is  not  a  dance  and  not  a  game.  It's  a  unique  new  shoe 
distribution  center  devoted  to  speedy  shipment  of 
shoes  to  Shoe  Corps  more  than  400  retail  stores  in 
33  states. 

The  center  is  a  150,000  square  foot,  one  story 
mechanized  warehouse  located  five  miles  from  down- 
town Columbus,  the  center  employs  125  persons  and 
replaces  three  multi-story  warehouses  which  last 
year  handled  a  million  pairs  of  shoes  a  month.  To 
get  an  idea  of  the  size  of  the  shoe  center,  try  and 
visualize  three  and  a  half  football  fields  with  shoe 
boxes  piled  eight  feet  high  in  racks  so  close  there  is 
just  room  enough  for  a  man  to  pass  through. 

Tracing  an  oval  path  through  these  acres  of  shoes 
is  an  ingenious  overhead  chain  conveyor  that  propels 
trolley  trucks,  loaded  with  incoming  merchandise, 
from  the  plant's  own  railroad  siding  and  truck-load- 
ing docks  to  each  of  the  nine  major  divisions  of  stor- 
age.   The  shuffle  system  works  like  this:  Shoe  Corp. 


gets  an  order  for  1000  pairs  of  shoes  that  might  in- 
clude Blue  Bird,  Friskies,  Madison  Square,  Dream 
Step,  Arch  Flight,  Cozy  Toes,  Lazy  Pals,  or  any  of 
a  dozen  other  brand  names.  The  order  slip  is  tucked 
in  a  numbered  pocket  on  an  empty  trolley  and  be- 
comes a  signal  to  shunt  the  car  onto  a  siding  in  the 
section  bearing  that  number.  After  section  one  has 
placed  its  part  of  the  order  on  the  trolley  the  truck 
is  returned  to  the  "main  line"  and  the  order  slip  is 
dropped  in  slot  two  or  three  or  four,  as  a  signal  to 
"derail"  it  in  the  next  section. 

Having  completed  the  circuit,  the  truck  bearing 
the  whole  order  for  a  single  store  is  moved  along 
the  trolley  to  the  shipping  area  where  it  is  checked 
out,  packaged,  labeled  and  routed  to  the  loading 
dock  for  shipment.  Empty  cardboard  cartons,  a  ma- 
jor headache  under  old  warehouse  methods,  are 
speeded  along  the  trolley  system  by  means  of  long 
arms  welded  to  the  overhead  conveyor  chain.  While 
trolley  cars  loaded  with  incoming  cartons,  or  orders 
in  process  of  filling,  move  around  the  track,  the 
empties  "ride  the  rods"  back  to  an  unloading  station 


This  particular  induction  furnace  is  operated  by  a  crew  of  only  five  men,  and  it  has  a  melting  capacity 
of  30,000  pounds  of  metal  per  hour.   The  next  step  will  be  toward  complete  automatic  operation. 
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where  they  are  automatically  picked  off  and  carried 
by  a  distributing  belt  to  a  wire  chute.  There  they  are 
sorted  and  stockpiled  for  reuse  in  order  filling. 

Microwave  Improves  Operations 
And  Conserves  Critical  Materials 

Slender  steel  towers  topped  by  dish-shaped  or 
horn-shaped  antennas  are  becoming  familiar  sights 
with  the  fast  growth  of  microwave  radio  relay  sys- 
tems. Using  sharply  focused  radio  beams,  they  car- 
ry telephone  messages,  television  programs  in  some 
cases,  and  control  signals  to  automatic  equipment 
operating  in  remote  locations. 

With  no  wires  to  be  snapped  by  ice  or  storm 
and  no  cables  subject  to  breaks,  they  function  in- 
visibly and  silently  in  good  weather  and  bad.  The 
American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.  is  by  far  the 
biggest  user  of  microwave  relay,  for  long  distance 
telephone  service  and  its  Bell  System  TV  network 
channels,  but  industrial  users  have  been  installing 
microwave  systems  in  steadily  increasing  numbers. 
The  armed  forces  are  heavy  users. 

It's  estimated  that  15,000  to  20,000  miles  of  these 
private  microwave  systems  are  in  operation  or  under 


Through  the  use  of  ITV  (industrial  television) 
one  man  alone  controls  the  flow  of  steel  tubes 
through  both  furnace  and  mill.  Production  de- 
lay due  to  a  'log  jam'  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 
ITV  does  the  job  automatically  —  saves  labor, 
boosts  output. 


construction,  in  addition  to  AT  &  T's  5350  miles  in 
service  and  1560  abuilding,  although  the  first  ones 
were  built  for  use  only  four  years  ago.  The  micro- 
wave relay  systems  operated  by  industrial  concerns 
are  similar  in  principle  to  those  of  AT  &  T  but  much 
less  complex  and  with  much  lower  communications 
capacities. 

The  systems  use  beams  of  microwaves  of  much 
shorter  length  than  radio  or  television  broadcasts. 
These  beams  can  be  focused  like  the  light  from  a 
search  light.  Because,  like  light,  they  travel  in  a 
straight  line  and  do  not  follow  the  earth's  curvature 
they  have  to  be  relayed  between  rows  of  towers  in 
line  of  sight  of  each  other  —  usually  25  to  35  miles 
apart.  As  the  beamed  signal  is  received  by  each 
tower  it  is  amplified  and  retransmitted  to  the  next 
in  line. 

The  bigger  AT  &  T  microwave  systems  can 
carry  television  programs  or  hundreds  of  telephone 
conversations.  Most  private  systems  go  only  to  24 
telephone  circuits,  each  of  which  can  be  split  into 
16  to  18  message  or  control  signal  circuits. 

By  means  of  the  circuits  a  pipeline  company,  for 
instance,  can  keep  records  in  a  main  office  at  all 
times  of  the  rate  of  oil  or  gas  flow,  pressure  and 
other  data  from  pumping  stations  for  hundreds  of 
miles  along  the  route.  It  can  operate  the  controls  of 
pumps  or  other  machinery  from  the  nearest  person. 

Advantages  of  the  microwave  relay  systems  over 
conventional  wires  and  cables  are  their  invulner- 
ability to  bad  weather  and  low  cost.  A  microwave 
system  costs  only  about  half  as  much  as  a  conven- 
tional poles-and-wires  system  and  uses  only  a  frac- 
tion of  the  amount  of  copper  and  other  scarce  ma- 
terials. 

Engineers  Design  'A  New  Way' 

If  you  could  develop  a  new  process  for  making 
"drop  wire,"  a  process  which  might  apply  all  the 
successive  coatings  in  one  continuous  run  from 
supply  spool  to  take-up  reel  —  if  you  could  find  a 
way  to  make  the  wire  greater  in  continuous  lengths 
to  reduce  scrap  —  and  if  you  could  come  up  with  a 
wire  that  could  bear  up  under  heavier  loads  of  ice 
than  the  old  wire  —  if  you  could  do  all  this,  you 
would  have  made  one  of  the  most  significant  contri- 
butions to  the  efficiency  and  economy  of  Bell  Sys- 
tem service  in  recent  years.  And  what's  more,  if  you 
could  make  your  wire  not  only  stronger  but,  at  the 
same  time,  smaller  in  diameter  than  the  old  wire,  you 
could  get  along  with  smaller  quantities  of  insulating 
materials  —  strategic  buna  and  neophrene. 

Now  it's  all  been  done  —  all  of  this  and  more. 
And  the  new  electroforming  building  at  Point  Breeze 
is  the  monument  to  the  accomplishments  of  the  en- 
gineers who  did  it.  The  building  houses  two  huge 
electroforming  machines  engineered  to  operate  24 
hours  a  day,  seven  days  a  week  with  a  minimum  of 
supervision.  Each  machine  accomodates  25  wires 
running  through  the  process  simutaneously,  clean- 
ing the  wire,  applying  all  the  successive  coatings  in 
one  uninterrupted  operation,  at  the  same  time  meas- 
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To  hold  production  delays  to  a  minimum,  one  man  controls  26,000  foot-long  system  of  56  conveyors 
without  leaving  the  master  control  room.  Light  signals  on  a  map  tell  when  and  where  there  is  a 
stoppage.  Centralized  control  makes  it  possible  to  keep  the  5  mile  system  going  with  only  six  mill- 
wrights. The  system  moves  auto  bodies  through  finishing  operations  at  the  new  Detroit  plant  of  the 
DeSoto  Motor  Corp. 


uring  and  controlling  conductivity.  The  controlls 
function  automatically  to  produce  wire  with  a  uni- 
form   conductivity   with    a   minimum    use   of   copper. 

When  wound  up  on  take-up  reels,  electroformed 
wire  is  ready  for  another  highly  complex,  highly 
mechanized  process,  insulation.  The  outstanding  de- 
sign of  these  two  processes  has  provided  the  Bell 
system  with  unequalled  supply  facilities  for  the  huge 
quantities  of  drop  wire  it  requires.  And  the  new 
drop  wire  is  more  rugged,  longer  lived  and  lower 
in  production  and  maintenance  cost  than  any  pro- 
duced before. 

The  electroforming  process  is  largely  automatic. 
A  day's  work  for  Point  Breeze's  two  machines  re- 
sults in  some  48  reels  of  copper  coated  steel  conduct- 
or ready  for  insulation  process. 

The  engineers  have  put  the  "brains"  of  the  pro- 
cess into  cne  console  where  all  of  the  controls 
are  centered.  The  new  electroforming  process 
has  elements  of  the  spectacular  beyond  even  its 
engineering  achievements  and  design.  The  long 
rows  of  tanks,  the  harp-like  stretch  of  wire  along 
the  guide  sheaves,  the  gleaming  consoles  —  all  sug- 
gest a  vision  of  tomorrow  and  present  a  clear  sym- 
bol of  man's  mastery  of  matter  as  science  is  applied 
to  the  social  order. 


Nor  Made  for  Ready  Sales 

A  tiny  200-pound  gas  turbine  that  generates  175 
horsepower  was  unveiled  in  Los  Angeles  recently 
after  a  huge  55,000-pound  truck  and  trailer  had 
completed  a  border-to-border  test  run  from  Canada. 

Designated  the  Boeing  Model  502,  the  engine 
has  no  radiator  or  cooling  water  and  only  one-tenth 
as  many  parts  as  conventional  gasoline  or  diesel 
engines. 

At  200  pounds,  it  is  3000  pounds  lighter  than 
present  diesel  truck  engines  of  equal  power,  and  it 
occupies  13  percent  of  the  diesel's  space.  It  is  40 
inches  long,  23  inches  wide  and  22  inches  high. 

Evidence  that  it  really  works:  the  run  from  Can- 
ada to  Tiajuana,  Mexico  was  made  in  60  hours  with 
the  only  delays  caused  by  truckers  who  wanted  a 
look. 


On  the  Cuff 

Consumer  credit  outstanding  at  the  end  of  April 
totaled  $19.8  billion.  A  year  earlier  the  total  was 
$19.1  billion.  At  the  end  of  April,  1950  it  was  $16.6 
billion.  And  on  the  comparable  date  in  1949  it  was 
$13.8  billion. 
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CRITICAL  COMMENTS 

of   the  News 


Reprinted    from   TECHNOCRATIC   TRENDEVENTS 


Individual  Versus  Racial  Survival 

Many  Americans,  becoming  accustomed  to  the 
easy  life,'  are  finding  the  heat  of  summer  difficult  to 
endure.  The  modern  American  would  appear  'soft' 
to  the  rural  Americans  of  some  50  to  100  years  ago 
who  had  to  toil  long  hours  in  the  fields,  regardless 
of  temperature.  Of  course,  in  those  good  old  days,' 
the  people  who  couldn't  'take  it,'  disappeared  into 
oblivion.  Now,  the  gadgets  and  customs  of  modern 
living  permit  them  to  live  and  complain.  Perhaps,  the 
greatest  lesson  to  be  learned  from  this  generation  of 
Americans  is  the  eugenic  hazard  of  permitting  the 
unfit  to  survive  and  breed,  while  the  fittest  are 
squandered  on  foreign  battlefields  and  on  the  altars 
of  commercialism  at  home. 

Some  Brief  Comments 

Churchill  bewails  the  decline  and  imminent  down- 
fall of  Britain  as  an  imperial  predatory  power.  It 
makes  little  difference  to  the  lower  classes  (they 
never  have  had  anything),  but  it's  a  bally  incon- 
venient situation  for  the  upper  classes  to  find  them- 
selves in. 

Just  as  Canada  is  becoming  over-burdened  with 
a  surplus  of  beef,  there  is  a  serious  outbreak  of  hoof- 
and-mouth  disease  of  unknown  origin.  But  the  sci- 
entists and  technicians  were  able  to  control  it  be- 
fore any  worthwhile  benefits  to  business  could  ac- 
crue. A  little  catastrophe  is  hardly  desirable  any 
more;  what  business  needs  is  a  super-colossal  ca- 
tastrophe. 

The  American  steel  industry  finally  gets  a  much 
wanted  strike  from  the  steel  workers  unions.  If  the 
government  will  only  keep  its  hands  off,  there  are 
hopes  that  another  lucrative  black  market  in  steel 
will  develop. 

The  more  ex-General  Eisenhower  is  seen  and 
heard,  the  better  Taft  looks  and  sounds  in  compari- 
son. It  appears  that  civilian  Eisenhower  is  Taft's 
greatest  political  asset.  Even  General  MacArthur 
doesn't  look  or  sound  too  bad  alongside  of  Eisen- 
hower. What  a  shame  that  a  great  country  must 
choose  its  leaders  from  among  characters  like  these. 

Syngman  Rhee's  'democracy'  in  South  Korea  is 
beginning  to  puke  even  the  American  politicians,  so 
it  must  be  awful.  But,  let  us  remember,  THAT  is 
the  brand  of  'freedom'  that  our  boys  are  fighting 
for  in  Korea;  besides,  didn't  Rhee  get  his  political  in- 
doctrination in  the  fascist  camps  of  Europe? 


In  the  war  with  Japan,  the  United  States 
slaughtered  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Japanese  ci- 
vilians with  atomic  bombs  and  napalm  fire  bombs  'to 
save  American  lives;  but,  in  Korea,  it  would  be  in- 
humane' to  repatriate  captured  military  prisoners 
merely  to  'save  American  lives.'  If  there  is  a  will  for 
war,  there  are  ways  and  ways  of  blocking  a  truce. 

Have  you  noticed  how  meats  and  canned  fruits 
and  vegetables  have  increased  in  price  since  the 
OPS  has  taken  a  hand  in  'stabilizing'  prices?  It  is 
good  for  business  while  it  lasts,  but  can  it  last?  With 
a  little  war  on  the  side,  maybe? 

The  Allied  occupation  of  Berlin  is  becoming  ob- 
viously more  untenable  by  the  month.  What  a  'bril- 
liant idea  it  was  to  pick  on  a  piece  of  territory,  defi- 
cit in  character  and  over-loaded  with  population,  a 
hundred  miles  within  the  border  of  a  hostile  nation! 
As  a  pawn  in  a  game  of  war-stimulation,  Berlin  is 
choice;  but  for  any  other  purpose,  it  is  a  strategic 
blunder.  Could  it  be  that  we  wanted  a  causus  belli 
from  the  beginning? 

How  Hysterical  Can 
Americans  Become? 

Even  before  World  War  II  was  ended,  a  con- 
certed effort  was  made  to  whip  up  a  state  of  hysteria 
in  America  against  all  forms  of  social  change.  But 
an  abstraction  such  as  social  change  is  a  difficult 
thing  to  get  people  hysterical  over;  so,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  personalize  it.  The  Soviet  Union,  symbolized 
by  Joe  Stalin,  has  since  been  credited  with  all  ideas 
for  social  change  or  social  welfare.  Thus,  anyone 
who  suggests  any  kind  of  social  cooperation  toward 
the  goal  of  improving  public  facilities,  or  of  provid- 
ing welfare  for  old  folks,  disabled  people,  or  children 
(other  than  through  charity  shakedowns)  is  immedi- 
ately greeted  with  maniacal  screeches  of  'Go  back  to 
Russia,  you  dirty  communist.'  The  newspapers, 
magazines,  comic  books,  radio,  and  the  movies  are 
shrieking  this  form  of  hysteria;  and  professional, 
business,  veteran,  and  fraternal  gatherings  are  buzz- 
ing with  it.  There  are  three  main  foci  of  instigation 
for  this  mob  insanity:  the  confessional  churches;  big 
business;  and  party  politics.  These  are  rigidly  op- 
posed to  all  social  change  and  to  all  freedom  of  hu- 
man expression.  They  want  the  population  regi- 
mented into  narrow,  rigid,  prescribed  patterns  of  be- 
havior, unchanging  over  the  centuries;  in  other 
words,  they  want  fascism. 
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To  these  traitors  to  human  progress  and  their 
frenzied  stooges,  no  new  idea  nor  any  plan  for  social 
improvement  can  originate  in  America;  such  things 
can  originate  only  in  Russia,  by  Joe  Stalin.  Read 
the  advertisements  of  big  business,  the  veterans 
magazines,  the  comics,  magazine  and  newspaper 
editorials,  clerical  newspapers  and  bulletins;  see  a 
recently-produced  movie  (especially  one  with  a  're- 
ligious' theme  or  one  sponsored  by  the  State  De- 
partment), or  listen  to  the  radio,  and  you  cannot  es- 
cape this  form  of  hysterical  tripe. 

Technocracy  contends  that  ideas  for  social  ad- 
vancement can  originate  in  America,  better  than  the 
ideas  which  originate  in  Russia  or  China.  Also,  that 
this  Continent  can  stand  a  great  deal  of  social  im- 
provement, but  that  it  doesn't  have  to  be  commun- 
istic 'improvement.'  Technocracy  is  the  most  ad- 
vanced social  concept  in  the  world,  and  it  originated 
on  this  Continent;  it  pertains  specifically  to  North 
America;  and  it  does  not  require  the  benediction  of 
any  foreign  power. 


Congress  Has  Done  Its  Job  Well 

The  present  Congress,  'representing'  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  has  admirably  fulfilled 
its  traditional  function,  which  consists  of  two  things: 
Confiscate  and  spend  as  much  of  the  people's  money 
as  circumstances  will  permit;  prevent  anything  con- 
structive from  being  done.  In  both  respects,  this 
Congress  has  outdone  most  of  its  predecessors.  We 
will  skip  any  painful  reminders  about  how  accom- 
plished it  has  been  in  collecting  and  spending  your 
money,  and  shall  confine  our  remarks  to  a  listing  of 
a  portion  of  the  things  that  Congress  has  kept  from 
being  done: 

a.  Congress  has  shelved'  all  plans  for  Ameri- 
can participation  in  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway;  and 
it  has  stifled  development  of  the  waterways  system 
of  the  United  States. 

b.  Federal  aid  for  the  care  of  old  folks  and  dis- 
abled persons  and  for  the  education  of  the  nation's 
youth  has  been  rejected. 

c.  Improvement  of  the  transportation  systems, 
power  development,  housing,  and  agriculture  has 
been  effectively  prevented. 

d.  Conservation  of  natural  resources  has  been 
ignored,  while  large-scale  wastage  has  been  en- 
thusiastically encouraged. 

e.  Peace  and  friendship  among  nations  has 
been  sabotaged  ( more  money  can  be  spent  on  wars 
than  on  peace,  according  to  their  way  of  thinking). 

f.  Congress  has  prevented  internal  tranquility 
and  social  stability  from  being  achieved  on  this  Con- 
tinent, but  has  added  to  the  internal  dissension  and 
factional  strife. 

g.  It  has  prevented  many  other  nations  around 
the  world  from  taking  effective  action  toward  solv- 
ing their  internal  problems;  and  it  has  promoted  in- 
ternational hatreds  and  dissensions.  It  has  greatly 
curtailed  peaceful  world  commerce  between  nations. 


h.  It  has  saved  business  enterprise  and  Price 
System  gouging  and  has  charged  the  bill  to  the  con- 
sumer. 

Politics,  as  a  form  of  government,  has  always 
functioned  to  preserve  the  status  quo  and  to  prevent 
anything  constructive  from  being  accomplished.  On 
those  occasions  when  political  government  did  take 
decisive  action,  it  always  did  the  wrong  thing.  The 
decisive  action  of  Nazi  Germany  can  serve  as  an 
example.  We  contend  that  a  non-political,  techno- 
logical governance  by  men  of  skill  would  be  far  more 
beneficial  to  the  people  than  any  brand  of  political 
regulation  and  interference. 


The  Voice  of  the  People 

The  Republican  Party  convention  in  Chicago 
nominated  a  prize  pair  of  reactionary  stooges,  a 
combination  almost  without  equal.  The  party  that 
started  out  with  some  vigor,  when  it  first  nominated 
John  C.  Fremont  for  president  in  1856,  has  been  on 
a  steady  downgrade  ever  since,  reaching  its  lowest 
depths  with  the  current  selection  of  Eisenhower  and 
Nixon  to  carry  its  ragged  banner. 

The  Democratic  Party  convention  was,  if  any- 
thing, a  worse  show  than  the  Republican  Party  Con- 
vention, but  also  typically,  'in  the  American  tradi- 
tion.' In  both  instances,  a  few  candidates  are  hand- 
picked  in  secret  conferences  by  representatives  of  big 
business  (who  are  always  lurking  in  the  background 
at  all  political  conventions).  The  only  basic  issues 
are  built  around  the  question  of  which  faction  of  big 
business  is  going  to  get  its  candidates  nominated. 
The  facade  of  mobocracy  is  then  brought  in  to  con- 
firm the  decisions  of  big  business.  And,  finally  the 
'sovereign'  people  are  permitted  to  sign  away  their 
sovereign  rights  by  voting  to  indenture  themselves 
for  another  four-year  hitch  to  the  dictates  of  big 
corporate  business.  This,  in  brief,  is  American  de- 
mocracy; or,  should  we  say,  lunocracy? 


A  Long  Green  Road 

According  to  an  advertisement  of  the  Youngs- 
town  Sheet  and  Tube  Company,  the  federal  debt 
of  the  United  States  could  completely  cover  with 
one-dollar  bills  a  road  20  feet  wide  and  extending 
from  the  earth  to  the  moon.  Stated  in  other  terms, 
it  could  cover  a  road  50  feet  in  width  and  encircling 
the  earth  at  the  equator  approximately  4  times.  That 
is  quite  a  mortgage  to  have  on  'the  old  homestead' 
merely  for  the  sake  of  giving  a  transfusion  to  this 
lousy  Price  System.  Of  course,  it  will  never  be  paid 
off;  for,  in  order  to  continue,  the  Price  System  must 
receive  ever  greater  transfusions  of  debt  creation. 
The  surest  way  to  end  the  Price  System  on  this  Con- 
tinent would  be  to  shove  business  off  the  relief  rolls 
and  make  it  live  up  to  its  pretentions  of  being  a  free 
competitive  enterprise  system. 

— Techno  Critic 
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The  Reader's  Corner  -  -  - 


QUESTIONS  FROM  OUR  READERS— (Editor's  Note:  Readers  of  The  TECHNOCRAT  are 
invited  to  submit  brief  questions  on  matters  pertaining  to  the  social  problem  of  North  America  or 
on  points  of  Technocracy's  program  which  are  not  entirely  clear  to  them.  Questions  must  bear  the 
signature  and  address  of  the  writer;  this  is  for  reference  only  and  will  not  be  used  in  the  magazine. 
The  Editor  reserves  the  right  to  select  the  questions  to  be  used  and  to  change  the  wording,  if  nec- 
essary, for  brevity  or  clarity. ) 


By  the  Educational  Committee  of  Section  16,  R.D.  1 1834. 


Technocracy  Sounds  Like  A  Good 
Idea,  But  Why  Don't  People 
Do  Something  About  It? 

The  answer  to  that  is  simple:  social  conditions 
are  not  sufficiently  severe  to  warrant  a  mass  investi- 
gation of  social  problems.  It  is  a  common  observa- 
tion that  human  behavior  patterns  change  very 
slowly  (if  at  all)  unless  people  are  subjected  to 
rapid  changes  in  their  environment.  When  the 
human  environment  is  not  too  disagreeable  as  far 
as  basic  physical  needs  (food,  clothing,  housing) 
are  concerned,  any  effort  to  change  established 
social  patterns  is  met  with  resistance. 

For  over  six  thousand  years  of  recorded  history, 
the  few  changes  that  took  place  in  man's  environ- 
ment were  very  gradual.  However,  during  the  last 
century  and  a  half,  under  the  pressure  of  rapidly  in- 
creasing installations  of  technology,  the  accelerating 
changes  in  man's  environment  have  been  accom- 
panied by  corresponding  changes  in  his  social  habits. 
The  rapid  technological  changes  taking  place  on 
the  North  American  Continent  are  making  it  an 
impossibility  to  sell  the  abundance  that  technology 
is  able  to  create,  thus  cutting  down  the  flow  of  goods 
to  consumers. 

These  technological  changes  are  creating  an 
environment  in  which  the  basic  biologic  needs  of  the 
majority  of  North  America's  citizens  cannot  be  met 
by  our  existing  social  structure.  This  condition  will 
make  more  citizens  aware  of  the  social  problem,  and 
the  support  for  a  program  of  social  change  will  be 
acceptable  to  the  majority  of  North  Americans.  As 
it  has  been  aptly  stated,  'social  change  tends  to  oc- 
cur at  a  rate  directly  as  the  approach  of  the  front  of 
the  stomach  to  the  spine.' 

Why  is  it  an  impossibility  to  distribute 
an  abundance  with  our  Price  System? 

A  Price  System  depends  upon  commodity  valua- 
tion for  its  distribution,  and  with  an  abundance  a 
commodity  has  no  monetary  value.    All  of  you  know 


how  the  monetary  value  of  a  commodity  varies  with 
its  relative  scarcity.  When  an  item  is  scarce,  its  value 
is  high.  As  the  quantity  available  increases,  we  find 
the  economic  value  decreasing.  W^hen  the  supply 
reaches  the  point  where  there  is  all  that  everyone 
can  use  —  and  then  some  more  —  the  commodity 
has  no  monetary  value. 

The  increased  use  of  technology  is  forcing  an 
abundance  upon  us,  but  we  cannot  distribute  that 
abundance  with  a  Price  System.  By  the  term  'Price 
System,'  we  mean  not  only  our  so  called  free  enter- 
prise system,  but  also  socialism,  communism,  fas- 
cism, or  any  other  system  of  exchange  which  uses 
money  or  some  other  method  of  valuation  to  distri- 
bute its  goods  and  services.  When  our  present  sys- 
tem finally  reaches  an  impasse,  we  cannot  look  to- 
ward any  of  these  foreign  isms  for  a  solution  to  our 
problem,  because  they  also  are  incapable  of  func- 
tioning with  conditions  of  abundance. 

Science  has  done  the  job  well  and  made  the  pro- 
duction of  an  abundance  possible  on  the  North 
American  Continent,  but  we  cannot  distribute  that 
abundance  with  our  Price  System.  Because  an 
abundance  can't  be  sold,  we  have  two  alternatives; 
we  can  destroy  it  or  give  it  away.  You  know  what 
our  politicians  and  businessmen  propose  to  do  (and 
have  been  doing )  with  the  embarrassing  abundance 
which  keeps  showing  up.  Technocracy  proposes  that 
since  this  abundance  cannot  be  sold  it  be  distributed 
on  a  non-price  basis,  for  the  benefit  of  all  North 
America's  citizens,  by  use  of  the  Energy  Certificate. 

What  politician  or  party  will  Techno- 
cracy  support   in    the    Nov.   election? 

Technocracy  has  never  supported,  and  never  will 
support,  any  candidate  for  any  political  position. 
Anv  person  who  believes  that  Price  System  political 
methods,  based  upon  opinions,  compromises,  vote- 
swapping,  etc.,  can  solve  North  America's  basic 
social  problems  has  no  place  in  Technocracy.  Our 
political  methods  are  as  inadequate  for  directing  and 
(Continued  on  Page  25) 
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Uen/s  of  the  Bixmnizaiian 


Hamilton   Unit  Expands  to  Meet 
Increased  Interest 


Last  year  the  Hamilton  Unit's  plans  for  a  Public 
Meeting,  with  John  Spitler  of  the  Detroit  Section  as 
the  speaker,  were  started  by  booking  the  Royal  Con- 
naught  Britany  Room  only  to  find  it  necessary  be- 
cause of  increased  interest  in  the  lecture  by  the  pub- 
lic to  switch  to  the  Mural  Room.  Although  the  latter 
hall  had  twice  the  seating  capacity  of  that  originally 
planned,  it  was  filled  to  overflowing.  Anticipating 
the  ever  increasing  interest  in  Technocracy  this  year, 
the  Unit  in  Hamilton  rented  a  still  much  larger  hall 
at  the  Royal  Connaught. 


In  making  adequate  preparations  for  the  Public 
Meeting,  the  Unit  ran  three  large  newspaper  adver- 
tisements, notices  were  screened  for  car-bumpers  an- 
nouncing the  Public  Lecture,  and  car-top  signs  and 
store  window  posters  were  used  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. Over  one  thousand  circulars  were  mailed  to 
contacts.  And  the  Members  talked  about  the  lecture 
at  every  opportunity,  obtaining  a  very  satisfactory 
advance  sale  of  tickets.  The  Mobile  Sound  Unit  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  bystanders  to  the  details 
of    the    Spitler    Lecture    while    covering    many   miles 


The    capacity   crowd   which    attended   the   John    Spitler    Lecture    held    in    the    Royal    Connaught    Hall   at 
Hamilton,   Ontario. 
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The  Technocracy  Gray  Fleet  of  Section  1.  R.  D. 
11749,  Trail,  B.  C,  is  equipped  with  car  top  signs 
publicizing  a  lecture. 

throughout  the  Hamilton  district.  The  Symboliza- 
tion  Committee  of  Unit  B,  R.  D.  7943  formed  a 
Motorcade  of  the  local  Technocracy  Gray  Fleet 
which  cruised  the  city  streets  the  Sunday  afternoon 
before  the  lecture,  carrying  notices  of  the  meeting. 
The  Royal  Connaught  Hall  was  packed  to  the 
very  last  row  of  seats  for  this  lecture.  As  usual,  John 
Spitler  was  in  excellent  form,  giving  the  audience 
enough  enlightening  information  to  think  about.  The 
Public  Meeting  presented  by  the  Unit  at  Hamilton 
shows  that  a  well  organized  effort  when  carried  out 
in  an  efficient  manner  will  bring  satisfactory  results. 
The  Committees  and  the  Members  of  the  Hamilton 
Unit  are  to  be  commended  for  the  success  of  this 
Public  Meeting. 


Trail's  Symbolizarion  Rolls 

The  Technocracy  Gray  Fleet  is  used  on  many 
different  occasions,  either  to  symbolize  the  Organi- 
zation's activities  or  as  a  public  service.  One  of  the 
most  functional  Sections  in  the  achievement  of  Tech- 
nocracy's objective  through  this  tactic'  is  Section  1, 
R.  D.  11749  of  Trail,  B.  C.  Almost  daily  this  Sec- 
tion receives  request  to  provide  sound  in  Trail  and 
vicinity.  Only  recently  the  Gray  Fleet  Mobile  Sound 
Unit  traveled  to  Metaline  Falls,  Washington,  con- 
tributing its  services  for  the  dedication  of  a  new 
bridge  across  the  Pend  Oreille  River.  Over  350 
miles  were  covered  by  the  M.S.U.  in  June  of  this 
year  to  meet  the  demand  for  its  equipment.  The  Unit 
at  Trail  deserves  a  salute  for  the  way  it  has  used  its 
Gray  Fleet  to  symbolize  Technocracy. 


Operation   Fresno 

In  the  event  you  were  in  the  vicinity  of  Section  1 , 
Los  Angeles  on  the  Saturday  morning  of  July  28, 
you  saw  part  of  the  Motorcade  which  participated 
in  Operation  Fresno.  The  impressive  grouping  of 
the  cars  painted  the  same  color  and  with  the  Monad- 
Section  designation  on  each  made  you  curious 
enough  to  inquire  concerning  its  purpose.  And  in  re- 
ply you  were  informed  that  the  Gray  Fleet  Com- 
mittee of  Southern  California  was  about  to  conduct 
a  Motorcade  to  Fresno  in  order  to  stimulate  new  in- 
terest in  Technocracy's  scientific  design  for  the 
North  American  Continent. 

Well,  since  you  have  observed  the  beginning  of 
this  Motorcade,  why  not  go  along  with  us  on  the  re- 
maining part  of  the  trip?  The  signal  is  given  for  the 
group  to  proceed  and  little  time  is  lost  by  the  fleet 


A   line-up   of   the   Technocracy  gray   fleet  during    its    tour    at    Fontana,    California. 
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in  getting  started  for  its  destination.  Our  first  stop 
is  at  Gorman  where  a  short  rendezvous  is  held  in 
order  to  allow  late  cars  to  join  the  Motorcade.  As 
scheduled,  the  Gray  Fleet  continues  on  toward  Fres- 
no at  a  moderate  rate  of  speed  with  the  same  dis- 
tance between  cars  to  make  a  very  impressive  sight 
as  the  Motorcade  winds  over  the  highway. 

At  the  mid-way  point  in  Bakersfield,  the  Techno- 
crats stop  at  a  drive-in  cafe  for  a  delicious  lunch  be- 
fore starting  the  remaining  part  of  the  operation. 
Barring  short  stops  for  a  recheck  of  cars  and  opera- 
tional performance,  the  Motorcade  continues  its  trip 
without  any  mishaps,  arriving  in  Fresno  at  4:30  p.m. 

After  arriving  in  Fresno,  the  members  of  the 
Gray  Fleet  place  car-top  signs  on  their  cars  for  the 
purpose  of  advertising  the  Lecture  to  be  given  in 
Fresno  by  William  Winchester,  authorized  speaker 
of  Section  2,  Los  Angeles.  With  the  car-top  signs 
securely  fastened,  the  Motorcade  tours  the  entire 
city  informing  the  inhabitants  of  the  event.  The  fol- 
lowing morning  the  Gray  Fleet  again  cruises  through 
the  city  with  the  car-top  signs  announcing  the  Pub- 
lic Lecture. 

The  turnout  at  the  Public  Meeting  is  exception- 
ally good  with  one-third  of  those  attending  the  lec- 
ture being  non-members  and  a  32  percent  sign-up. 

A  salute  to  Wilburn  C.  Lindsay,  Organizer  of 
R.  D.  11936,  of  Fresno  and  to  the  Gray  Fleet  of 
Southern  California  for  a  job  well  done. 


'UNSUNG    HEROES' 

There  are  many  "unsung  heroes,"  people  and 
organizations,  in  staging  an  event  like  the  Surfesti- 
val.  Many  of  the  hardest  workers  are  those  behind 
the  scenes,  the  people  who  make  the  program  tick 
and  who  are  never  mentioned.  Such  an  organization 
and  people  is  Technocracy  Inc.,  and  the  12  men  who 
worked  all  day  Sunday  providing  sound  for  the  var- 
ious programs. 


Time  for  the  pause  that  refreshes.  Part  of  the 
Technocracy  Gray  Fleet  that  stopped  for  refresh- 
ments during  'Operation  Fresno.' 

All  through  the  four-day  event,  Technocracy  had 
on  the  job  anywhere  from  three  sound  trucks  and 
cars  to  six,  and  from  four  to  12  men  daily.  And  they 
were  on  the  job  before  anyone  else  arrived  and 
stayed  on  the  job  to  take  down  the  equipment.  The 
thing  that  the  average  citizen  does  not  know  is  that 
Technocracy  provides  this  sound  service  without 
charge  to  the  Surfestival. 

The  crew  this  year  was  the  finest  ever.  Not  only 
did  they  provide  equipment  for  the  main  programs 
from  the  Sunset  pavilion  and  stage,  but  they  had 
trucks  and  workmen  at  the  athletic  events  on  Friday 
and  Saturday,  and  of  course  had  three  units  on  hand 
for  the  coronation  program.  Technocracy  also  pro- 
vided the  flood  lights  which  were  used  at  the  Thurs- 
day night  opening  program.  Also  their  trucks  were 
used  to  cruise  around  the  community  advertising  the 
Surfestival.  This  is  the  third  year  Technocracy  has 
provided  sound  equipment  and  men  to  operate  it  for 
the  Surfestival.  Saddest  of  all  is  the  fact  that  at  no 
time  did  any  of  the  programs  carry  mention  of  the 
fact. 

Crewmen  never  ask  for  publicity,  we  were  in- 
formed, when  we  asked  about  the  situation  when  it 
was  brought  to  our  attention.  If  you  mention  it  they 
are  grateful.  If  something  appears  in  the  news  story 
that  Technocracy  provided  the  sound  service,  they 
are  grateful  also,  and  send  in  a  clipping  to  head- 
quarters. Another  time  we  will  mention  other  "un- 
sung heroes"  of  the  Surfestival.  — L.  L.  R. 
(Reprinted  from  the  column  'The  Venice  Story' 
which  appeared  in  the  EVENING  VANGUARD,  Venice, 
California,  July  22,  1952.) 


This  is  the  float  which  the  Chilliwack  members 
made  and  entered  in  a  local  parade  last  July  1. 
An  attractive  entry,  isn't  it? 


This   Month's  Cover 

This  15,000  ton  hydraulic  press  will  en- 
able a  substantial  increase  in  the  production 
of  large  aluminum  and  magnesium  aircraft 
forgings.  Component  parts  of  the  press  weigh 
1628  tons.  Single  castings  weigh  more  than 
120  tons  and  the  16  nuts  which  hold  the  press 
together  weigh  10  tons  each. 
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NEWS    ITEMS    OF    SIGNIFICANCE 
QUOTED    FROM    THE    NATION'S    PRESS 


Buying  Power  at  New  Low 

New  York,  July  25  (AP)  —  The  buying  power 
of  the  dollar  is  at  a  new  low.  The  cost  of  living  is 
at  a  new  high.  The  buying  power  of  the  dollar  has 
slipped  to  around  53  cents,  that  is,  the  dollar  will 
buy  only  a  little  more  than  half  as  much  in  goods 
and  services  as  it  would  in  the  1935-39  period. 


What  Now  —  Another  Korea? 

Washington  —  The  post-Korean  build-up  of 
defense  employment  has  just  about  come  to  a  halt. 
In  the  month  to  mid-May,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics reported,  defense-related  'expansion  has  vir- 
tually halted.' 

'Backlogs  of  orders  for  many  types  of  industrial 
equipment  have  been  declining  in  recent  months  from 
the  peak  levels  of  last  year,  and  most  plants  produc- 
ing military  goods  have  now  been  staffed  for  mass 
production.' 


Business  Holds  the  Lid  on  Truce 

The  truce  talks  in  Korea  and  in  the  steel  industry 
dispute  remain  deadlocked  at  this  writing.  Both  of 
these  deadlocks  are  good  for  business.  The  Korean 
affair  stimulates  greater  expenditures  for  war  and 
war  preparation,  which,  incidentally  the  Price  Sys- 
tem in  America  requires  for  survival.  The  stalemate 
in  steel  enables  many  lines  of  business  to  move  ex- 
cessive inventories  at  a  nice  profit  and,  at  the  same 
time,  create  a  scarcity  for  the  future.  What  is  good 
for  business  is  terrible  for  most  of  us! 


Ally  or  Liability? 

Washington,  July  26  (AP)  —  France  has  asked 
the  United  States  for  $625  million  to  step  up  arms 
production  and  meet  its  military  goals  under  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  defense  plan. 

This  is  almost  half  of  the  $1,282  million  Congress 
voted  for  defense  support  aid  for  all  of  Europe. 
American  officials  reportedly  have  promised  the 
French  $186  million  for  the  12  months  which  began 
July  1. 


'A  Sign  of  Danger' 

The  CIO  believes  an  economic  'recession'  is  likely 
in  1953  and  1954  unless  something  is  done  to  head 
it  off.  The  recent  issue  of  the  Economic  Outlook 
said  if  consumer  spending  does  not  rise  enough  to 
make  up  for  the  leveling  off  of  defense  spending  and 
the  drop  in  building  of  new  plants  and  equipment, 
production  and  employment  will  fall  off. 

There  is  no  widespread  backlog  of  pent-up  con- 
sumer demand  now  as  there  was  after  World  War 
II,'  the  CIO  said.  It  said  it  has  found  that  the  buy- 
ing power  of  per  capita  personal  income,  after  taxes, 
has  failed  to  keep  up  with  the  rise  in  the  output  of 
goods  and  services  available  to  the  civilian  economy 
—  something  they  called  'a  sign  of  danger.' 


Give  Them  Credit  for  Trying 

Leave  it  to  the  boys  out  of  Livernois  Avenue  in 
Detroit  to  come  up  with  a  new  pitch  when  the  mar- 
ket gets  to  dragging.  Oster  and  Barry  Motor  Sales, 
Hudson  dealer,  has  a  gimmick  which  Mr.  Barry 
says  results  from  their  gamble  that  the  used  car 
market  will  be  strong  six  months  from  now.  Oster 
and  Barry's  deal  is  to  sell  a  1952  car  now,  any 
model,  and  in  six  months  or  10,000  miles  replace 
that  car  with  another  new  one  of  the  same  model 
at  no  charge. 


An  Artificial  Economy 


Washington,  August  4  (AP)  —  The  govern- 
ment went  $3,426  million  into  the  red  in  July,  first 
month  of  the  1953  fiscal  year.  That  was  more  than 
50  percent  above  the  deficit  for  the  opening  month 
of  fiscal  1952. 

Main  cause  for  the  big  deficit  in  July  this  year 
was  the  jump  in  outlays  to  $6,742  million  from 
$4,739  a  year  ago.  Tax  receipts  rose  also  to  $3,316 
million  last  month  from  $2,571  million  a  year  ago. 
But  that  was  not  enough  of  an  increase  to  offset  the 
jump  in  spending. 

As  a  result,  the  federal  debt  —  already  more  than 
is  owed  by  all  U.  S.  citizens  and  corporations  com- 
bined —  rose  to  $263.1  billion  on  July  31.  A  year 
ago  it  was  'only'  $255.7  billion. 
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Against  Fascism  We  Fought 

Aquila,  Italy,  July  27  ( AP)  —  Wealthy  pro-western 
Prince  Junio  Valerio  Borghese  has  emerged  as  a  top 
leader  of  Italy's  new  fascist  party,  the  Italian  Social 
Movement. 

He  was  cheered  loudly  yesterday  as  he  addressed 
the  party's  national  convention,  packed  with  Musso- 
lini's old-time  associates.  The  600  delegates  repre- 
sent 3,000,000  voters,  whose  support  skyrocketed 
the  ISM  into  third  place  among  Italy's  political  par- 
ties in  this  year's  election. 


Abundance  Spells  End 
To  Price  System 

Portland.  Oregon  —  Overpioduction  with  a 
capital  'O'  is  a  menace  to  the  plywood  industry.  And 
there  seems  no  way  to  stop  it.  Like  the  old  Missis- 
sippi, production  seems  to  keep  rolling  along. 

New  up-to-date  plants  are  coming.  The  big 
Weyerhaeuser  Timber  Plant  will  start  pressing  out 
3  million  feet  monthly  late  next  month.  By  the  end 
of  the  year,  the  Douglas  Fir  Plywood  Association 
estimates  (depending  on  business)  there  will  be  93 
plants  in  production.  By  1953  the  association's  esti- 
mate of  93  plants  probably  will  be  outdated,  if  the 
scramble  to  produce  plywood  continues. 

The  installed  production  capacity  could  mount  to 
3.6  billion  square  feet  yearly.  Orders  aren't  expected 
to  be  any  better  than  2.8  billion  this  year.  And 
there's  the  rub  —  a  good  300  million  feet  more  ply- 
wood produced  than  sold. 


Butter  Before  Nato 

London  —  Watch  for  a  further  slowdown  or 
stretch-out  in  Britain's  rearmament  program.  And 
new  pressure  on  the  U.  S.  to  take  over  part  of  John 
Bull's  burden  of  defending  the  Middle  East.  Like- 
wise, the  British  want  more  help  from  their  com- 
monwealth partners  in  fighting  guerillas  in  Malaya. 

High  level  economic  planners,  struggling  to  find 
a  route  to  solvency  for  Britain,  are  dropping  some 
strong  hints  in  these  directions.  They're  faced  with 
dim  prospects  of  any  big  improvement  in  the  nation's 
economic  situation  during  the  next  six  to  twelve 
months.  So  they  think  Britain's  spending  must  give 
way  somewhere.  And  they're  focusing  their  sights 
on  defense. 

The  original  defense  plan  —  whose  cost  has  been 
inflated  by  rising  prices  from  $13.1  billion  to  more 
than  $14.6  —  began  in  1951  and  was  to  have  taken 
three  years.  It  has  already  been  stretched-out  to  four 
years.  Now  it  is  likely  to  take  four  and  a  half  to  five 
years. 

'Unless  we  can  raise  our  exports  and  regain  our 
national  health,'  says  one  official,  'we  couldn't  fight 
a  war  anyway,  no  matter  how  many  guns  and  tanks 
we  have.' 


They  Didn't  Tell  Us  This 

Rotation'  of  top  Korean  brass  has  been  almost 
a  Korean  order  of  the  day.  In  April,  1951,  Gen. 
Matthew  Ridgeway  replaced  the  fading  Supreme 
Commander  MacArthur.  Ridgeway,  now  in  Europe, 
was  replaced  by  Gen.  Mark  Clark  several  weeks 
ago.  The  Koje  island  prisoner  of  war  camp  com- 
mand has  changed  14  times  in  16  months.  Brig.  Gen. 
Francis  Dodd,  Brig.  Gen.  Paul  Yount,  Brig.  Gen. 
Colson  and  Lt.  Col.  Maurice  Fitzgerald  all  'rotated' 
from  Koje  before  the  present  commander,  Brig.  Gen. 
Haydon  Boatner,  took  over  following  the  recent 
Koje  compound  riots. 

The  Larger  the  Production 
The  Larger  the  Oscillation 

New  York  —  The  chemical  industry,  which  likes 
to  think  of  itself  as  the  boomingest  on  the  business 
scene,  is  laboring  through  its  first  big  sales  setback 
since  World  War  II. 

For  the  first  time  in  over  a  decade  most  of  the 
big  companies  are  faced  with  over-production.  Sales 
have  dropped  about  10  percent. 

The  industry  has  had  a  near-fantastic  growth 
since  World  War  II.  Expenditures  on  new  plants 
has  amounted  year  by  year  since  the  war  to  over  $4 
billion.  Capacity  to  produce  many  of  the  industry's 
products  has  doubled  and  tripled  -  -  in  some  cases 
quintupled  and  more. 

How  Desperate  Can  Business  Get? 

Toronto,  (U.P.) — Last  year's  straw  hat,  the 
vase  Aunt  Agatha  gave  you  that's  in  the  attic — ■ 
practically  anything  around  the  house  was  worth 
$110  to  $200  as  a  new  kind  of  price  war  hit  Toronto. 

An  old  toy  sailboat  cluttering  up  a  closet  or  just 
about  any  radio  above  a  crystal  set  would  bring  you 
$200  in  as  crazy  a  mercantile  war  as  customers  and 
retailers  ever  saw. 

The  junk  in  the  cellar  won't  bring  cash — only  a 
trade-in-value  for  buying  a  television  set  or  a  refig- 
erator  or  a  vacuum  cleaner. 

In  huge  advertisements,  a  plumbing  company 
offered  a  trade-in  allowance  of  $110  on  'anything' 
if  you  buy  a  new  refigerator. 

You  can  trade  'anything'  from  an  old  broom  to 
an  old  straw  hat  or  what  have  you  in  these  sensa- 
tional 'buys',  the  ad  said. 

A  radio  concern  offered  a  trade-in  allowance  of 
$200  for  'anything'  on  purchase  of  a  17  inch  tele- 
vision, radio  and  three-speed  record  player  com- 
bination set.  Store  officials  said  they  were  getting 
mostly  old  radios. 

The  State  Vacuum  Stores,  Ltd.,  advertised  a  $20 
trade-in  value  on  your  old  broom.' 

R.  T.  Barnes,  secretary  of  the  Retail  Merchants 
Association,  said  it  was  a  kind  of  'price  war'  but 
instead  of  slashing  prices  as  U.  S.  stores  did  last 
year,  local  retailers  offered  sensational  trade-in- 
values. 
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Parade  of  the  Crackpots 


(Continued  from  Page  6) 


with  a  great  deal  of  accuracy  —  the  more  people  in- 
volved, the  greater  the  accuracy,  and  their  individual 
variability  can  be  taken  into  account  at  the  same 
time. 

Under  certain  environmental  and  physiological 
conditions,  human  beings  tend  to  behave  in  a  cer- 
tain manner.  On  a  full  stomach,  a  person  tends  to 
behave  differently  than  on  an  empty  stomach.  In  a 
cold  climate,  he  tends  to  behave  differently  than  in 
a  hot  chmate.  Therefore,  much  of  a  person's  behav- 
ior can  be  effectively  regulated  by  controlling  the 
environment  in  which  he  lives.  People  in  the  mass 
respond  to  certain  conditions  in  the  environment  in 
a  uniform  and  predictable  manner,  the  larger  the 
number  the  greater  the  uniformity.  Individuals  may 
exhibit  variations  away  from  the  norm,  but  these 
variations  cancel  out  each  other  and  on  the  whole 
produce  a  general  uniformity. 

Even  political  analysts  are  cognizant  of  predict- 
able human  behavior  in  the  mass.  Among  other 
things,  they  note  that  on  a  stormy  election  day  few- 
er people  vote  than  when  the  weather  is  pleasant. 
They  know  that  people  tend  to  vote  conservatively 
during  good'  times  and  radically  during  'bad'  times. 
Under  conditions  of  a  rising  physical  standard  of 
living,  people  never  vote  or  agitate  for  a  change,  but, 
under  conditions  of  a  declining  physical  standard, 
thev  almost  always  do.  People  who  work  in  indus- 
trial plants  for  wages  tend  to  vote  leftist  while  peo- 
ple who  live  off  investment  incomes  tend  to  vote 
rightist. 

Compromising  With  Suckers 

No  racket  fails  so  long  as  it  can  pay  back  to  the 
suckers  upwards  of  sixty  percent  of  what  it  takes  in; 
but  no  racket  continues  to  operate  for  long  if  the 
pay-back  is  thirty  percent  or  less.  Operators  of  slot 
machines  understand  this  principal  very  well.  They 
would  much  prefer  to  operate  machines  that  never 
pay  back  anything  from  the  intake  —  except  that 
nobody  would  play  them.  So  they  have  to  compro- 
mise with  the  suckers  and  let  their  machines  pay 
back  a  percentage  of  the  take.  Politicians  can  oper- 
ate their  rackets  on  the  same  basis:  If  they  return  to 
the  sucker  taxpayers  benefits  equal  to  forty  percent 
or  more  of  the  tax  payments,  they  have  a  good 
chance  of  staying  in  business;  but,  if  they  get  greedy 
(like  the  present  administration)  and  return  less 
than  forty  percent,  they  face  a  probable  mutiny  on 
the  part  of  the  taxpayers.  Then,  the  only  way  to 
stay  in  power  is  to  bribe  enough  people  to  hold  the 
others  in  line  at  the  points  of  bayonets,  literally  or 
figuratively.  But  that  is  never  a  safe  situation  to  get 
into,  as  many  political  tyrants  have  learned  to  their 
sorrow. 

The  technological  technique  of  operating  a  social 
area  is  to  ascertain  the  physical  requirements  of  the 


area,  then  proceed  to  supply  them  in*  the  simplest 
and  most  efficient  manner  possible.  The  optimum 
objective  is  the  successful  production  and  distribu- 
tion of  abundance  —  all  that  can  be  consumed  by 
the  population.  That  is  much  simpler  than  trying  to 
regulate  an  economy  of  scarcity. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  a  citizen  of  this  Con- 
tinent could  go  into  a  conveniently-located  eating 
place  at  any  time  of  the  day  or  night,  sit  at  a  com- 
fortable table,  pick  up  a  menu  with  code  numbers 
beside  each  item,  dial  the  code  numbers  of  the  items 
he  prefers  (somewhat  like  dialing  for  tunes  on  a 
juke-box),  then  receive  the  food  delivered  to  him  by 
automatic  mechanical  means.  Singly  or  as  a  mem- 
ber of  a  group,  the  citizen  could  obtain  food  in  this 
manner,  at  any  time,  in  any  amount  that  he  can  con- 
sume, and  with  a  wide  variety  to  select  from.  He 
could  do  this  without  charge  or  other  interference. 
This  is  what  the  technologist  would  consider  as 
abundance  with  respect  to  food. 

A  Technological  Governance 

Housing,  clothing,  health  care,  education,  recrea- 
tion, transportation,  communication,  and  personal 
services  are  other  things  that  could  be  provided  in 
similar  abundance,  in  an  equally  simple  and  sane 
manner  through  a  technological  governance  of  the 
physical  mechanism.  It  would  make  no  difference  in 
this  system  if  the  human  beings  were  black,  brown, 
vellow,  or  white;  if  they  were  intelligent,  mediocre, 
or  moronic;  whether  they  were  male  or  female,  large 
or  small,  honest  or  dishonest;  if  they  attended  church 
regularly,  occasionally,  or  not  at  all.  They  would  be 
treated  as  energy-consuming  devices,  having  certain 
physical  requirements;  but,  within  this  framework  of 
social  operation,  the  individual  would  obtain  the 
maximum  opportunity  for  subjective  self-expression. 
Such  an  opportunity  would  not  be  possible  under 
any  crackpot  philosophical  scheme  of  human  regu- 
lation which  worships  as  virtues  such  things  as  scar- 
city, privation,  human  toil,  faith  in  superstitutions, 
and  human  sorrow. 

Safe  and  Sane  Antidote 

Technocracy  invites  the  citizens  of  North  Ameri- 
ca to  abandon  the  crackpots  and  their  philosophical 
schemes  for  regulating  other  human  beings  and  to 
join  it  in  promulgating  a  technological  governance 
of  the  social  mechanism.  The  physical  factors  of 
North  America  have  reached  such  magnitude  in  en- 
ergy conversion  that  it  no  longer  can  be  trusted  to 
the  crackpots.  Crackpots  got  this  nation  involved  in 
World  War  II  and,  now,  crackpots  are  preparing  to 
get  this  Continent  involved  in  World  War  III. 
America's  technological  destiny  is  Abundance,  Se- 
curity, and  Freedom  from  Toil;  but  this  destiny  will 
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never  be  achieved  under  the  Price  System  or  under 
any  subsidiary  scheme  of  the  crackpots.  The  only 
safe  and  sane  antidote  for  the  Price  System  is  the 
technological  governance  of  North  America  as  out- 
lined by  Technocracy.  Be  warned:  If  you  follow  the 
crackpots,  they  will  lead  you  only  to  chaos.  Your 
future  welfare  commands:  Join  Technocracy  and 
prepare  for  the  New  America. 

—Wilton  Ivie,  CHQ 


Pertinent    Paragraphs 

(Continued  from  Page  12) 

These  peoples  on  Africa's  west  coast  are  of  one 
race.  As  one  moves  into  Central  and  East  Africa  the 
races  are  mixed  and  the  problem  grows  more  com- 
plicated. There  are  the  white  settlers  and  in  some 
cases  Indian  minorities  in  Africa,  while  in  the  Far 
East  there  are  white  overlords  and  in  some  cases 
large  Chinese  settlements.  Especially  in  Kenya  and 
Northern  and  Southern  Rhodesia  the  whites  cling  to 
their  supremacy.  They  have  a  strong  ally  in  the 
quasi-totalitarian  regime  of  Daniel  Malan  in  South 
Africa  with  its  impassioned  Jim  Crowism. 

The  French  have  been  slow  and  grudging  in 
recognizing  the  aspirations  of  colonial  peoples.  Part- 
ly to  offset  the  siren  calls  of  communism  among  the 
impoverished  colonial  folk,  and  partly  under  Ameri- 
can pressure,  France  has  made  concessions  in  Indo- 
China  and  is  reluctantly  beginning  to  toss  some 
crumbs  of  self-government  to  the  Moroccans  and 
Tunisians. 

Belgium  has  made  progress  in  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  the  Congo  but  has  lagged  in  the  politi- 
cal advancement  of  its  African  wards.  In  its  colonies 
of  Angola  and  Mozambique.  Portuguese  policy  is 
one  of  naked  mercantilism.  It  is  to  squeeze  every- 
thing out  of  the  people  and  resources  in  the  colonies 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Portuguese  homeland. 

There  is  no  immediate  threat  that  Africa  will 
follow  great  segments  of  Asia  into  the  Communist 
camp.  Africans  are  98  percent  rural  and  largely  iso- 
lated from  the  ideological  struggle  for  men's  minds. 
With  their  immense  and  largely  untapped  resources, 
the  200  million  Africans  some  day  could  tip  the  bal- 
ance of  world  power.  So  America's  dilemma  is  po- 
tentially a  crucial  one. 


Curtailment  of  Production 

Washington  (AP)  —  The  agricultural  depart- 
ment said  recently  production  prospects  indicate 
wheat  supplies  for  the  1952-53  year  probably  will 
slightly  exceed  the  record  of  1,601,000,000  bushels 
of  ten  years  ago.  Total  wheat  supplies  are  now  es- 
timated at  about  1,606.000,000  bushels.  The  quan- 
tities of  wheat  to  be  placed  under  loan  this  year  are 
expected  to  establish  a  new  high  record  —  sub- 
stantially exceeding  the  all-time  record  of  408  mil- 
lion bushels  of  1942. 


The  report  said  the  estimated  supply  of  1 ,606,- 
000.000  bushels  probably  will  include  an  estimated 
carryover  of  about  250  million  bushels  -  -  about 
double  that  of  last  year  --a  crop  of  1,326,000,000 
bushels  and  probable  imports  of  30  million  bushels. 
The  imports  will  be  used  for  feed  purposes  only. 
Domestic  disappearance  for  1952-53,  the  report  said, 
is  estimated  at  about  736  million  bushels  compared 
with  715  million  in  1951-52.  The  department  said 
that  a  domestic  disappearance  of  735  million  bush- 
els would  leave  about  870  million  from  the  total  sup- 
ply of  1,606,000,000.  Assuming  exports  at  375  mil- 
lion bushels,  this  would  leave  nearly  500  million  [or 
carryover  on  July  1,  1953. 

Hitting  Bottom 

New  York  (AP)  —  The  American  oil  industry 
is  spending  more  than  $4,000,000,000  on  expansion 
this  year  to  be  able  to  maintain  an  adequate  supply 
of  petroleum  products  for  civilian  and  military  use. 
The  capital  expenditures  by  the  industry  will  be 
greater  than  in  any  previous  one-year  period  in  its 
history,  it  was  reported  by  Frank  M.  Porter,  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Petroleum  institute. 

Porter  said  the  $4,000,000,000  total,  indicated 
in  a  survey  just  completed,  will  boost  the  industry's 
total  expenditures  for  expansion  and  improvement 
to  $19,000,000,000  in  the  seven  postwar  years.  The 
1952  expenditures,  he  declared,  will  be  approximate- 
ly 25  per  cent  more  than  last  year's  peak. 

The  American  people  are  the  most  prolific  users 
of  petroleum  in  the  world.  Porter  said,  and  consump- 
tion in  the  postwar  years  has  been  increasing  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  It  now  is  43  percent  higher  than 
in  1946  and  73  percent  higher  than  in  1941. 

Porter  reported  that  motor  vehicles  alone  are  us- 
ing about  44,000,000,000  gallons  of  gasoline  a  year, 
and  home  oil  burners  are  consuming  more  than 
10.000.000.000  gallons  of  fuel  annually. 


The   Reader's   Corner 

(Continued  from  Page  18) 

operating  our  highly  mechanized  society  as  the  horse 
and  buggy  are  outmoded  for  fulfilling  the  demands 
of  the  high-speed  transportation  system  of  today. 
In  order  to  successfully  operate  the  high  energy 
civilization  which  exists  in  North  America  today,  we 
must  have  a  Continental  Control  designed  along  the 
lines  to  operate  the  entire  social  and  technological 
mechanism  of  the  North  American  Continent.  The 
control  measures  that  must  and  will  be  adopted  are 
those  that  most  nearly  conform  to  the  technological 
operating  requirements  of  that  mechanism.  These 
requirements  are  to  operate  the  Continent  with  the 
maximum  of  efficiency  and  with  the  minimum  of 
wasteage  of  our  resources,  to  produce  and  to  distri- 
bute the  abundance  our  technology  can  turn  out,  to 
appoint  the  most  capable  person  for  the  most  respon- 
sible position,  and  to  be  dynamic  enough  to  meet  any 
social  change  or  situation. 
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The  fact  that  the  politicians  and  the  political  ap- 
proach cannot  meet  these  requirements  should  be 
self-evident.  The  political  leaders  are  not  technically 
trained  to  make  the  intelligent  decisions  required 
in  a  highly  mechanized  society.  Our  interdependent 
society  operates  on  the  conversion  of  extraneous 
energy,  not  political  hot  air. 

Technocracy  definitely  will  not  support  any  poli- 
tical candidates  or  party  in  any  election  for  the  fol- 
lowing two  reasons:  (1)  Technocracy  recognizes 
that  it  is  a  physical  impossibility  to  solve  our  social 
problems  by  political  methods,  and  (2)  Technocracy 
does  not  and  cannot  compromise  with  the  Price 
System. 


Complicating  Britain's  Problem 

London,  Aug.  9 — New  towns  in  Britain  annually 
are  swallowing  land  equal  to  about  500  average 
sized  farms,  Reginald  T.  Whitton,  president  of  the 
Chartered  Auctioneers  and  Estate  Agents'  Institute, 
said. 

The  building  development,  he  said,  absorbs  miles 
of  farm  land  every  year  and,  in  terms  of  food,  means 
an  annual  loss  to  the  country  of  2,000,000  loaves  of 
bread,  5300  tons  of  cereals,  9500  tons  of  potatoes, 
600  tons  of  sugar,  600  tons  of  beef  and  veal,  150 
tons  of  lamb,  350  tons  of  pork,  75  tons  of  poultry 
meat,  and  8,750,000  eggs. 


Sweet  Charity  or 
Who  Gets  the  Dollars 

Details  of  the  official  investigation  into  the  af- 
fairs of  the  United  Emergency  Fund  for  Britain, 
published  in  the  Toronto  newspapers,  show  this  was 
the  most  spectacular  blow-up  in  the  history  of  or- 
ganized charity  in  Canada.  It  will  be  a  matter  of  rue- 
ful interest  to  Canadians  all  over  the  country  who 
contributed  to  the  fund  in  the  hope  of  helping  the 
hard-pressed  people  of  Britain. 

The  report  made  by  the  Ontario  public  trustee  to 
the  attorney-general  shows  that  the  organization 
collected  some  $535,801  from  the  public,  including 
$30,000  contributed  by  the  dominion  government. 
The  money  was  supposed  to  be  used  to  purchase 
food  and  clothing  in  bulk  in  Canada  for  shipment  to 
Britain  to  relieve  hardship  there.  But  in  actual  fact 
only  $771  of  this  amount  was  used  to  buy  food,  and 
it  is  not  clear  whether  even  this  was  ever  sent  over- 
seas. The  rest  of  the  money  was  spent  for  adminis- 
trative expenses,  including  salaries  and  wages, 
$185,689;  publicity  and  press  agents,  $188,533; 
traveling  expenses,  $78,474;  and  office  costs, 
$114,302. 

—Editorial,  Edmonton,  Alberta.  JOURNAL, 

July  11,  1952. 


New  Technique  Displaces  Chick  Sexer 

No  longer  need  poultrymen  pay  an  expert  $10 
an  hour  to  determine  the  sex  of  newly  hatched 
chickens.  The  poultry  raiser  can  now  obtain  a  newly 
invented  optical  device  which  does  the  job  faster  and 
with  greater  accuracy  than  the  human  eye. 

The  old  system  of  chick  'sexing'  took  as  much  as 
two  years  to  learn.  Lacking  time  and  often  the  spe- 
cial ability  required  for  the  technique,  poultrymen 
had  to  hire  experts  at  rates  of  from  $8  to  $10  per 
hour.  This  method  involved  scrutiny  and  identifica- 
tion of  tiny  protuberances  which  have  60  possible 
variations.  It  was  an  indirect  technique. 

The  new  device,  recently  invented  in  Japan  by 
T.  Kizawa.  makes  it  possible  to  peer  into  the  newly 
hatched  chick,  see  all  the  internal  organs,  including 
the  heart,  and  directly  identify  the  sex  mechanism. 
The  revolutionary  chick  sexer  is  a  transparent  plas- 
tic tube.  It  resembles  the  cystoscope,  employed  by 
surgeons  to  inspect  deep-seated  cancers  in  human 
beings.  According  to  Kizawa,  speeds  up  to  1100 
chicks  an  hour  can  be  developed. 


Fewer  Canneries,  Greater  Output 

Alaska  Salmon  packed  through  July  12  totaled 
1,032,508  cases  against  676,684  for  a  like  period  of 
last  year's  season,  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  re- 
ports. There  were  66  canneries  in  operation  against 
77  a  year  ago. 

No  Wonder  AMA  Fights 
'Socialized  Medicine' 

Washington,  Aug.  13  (AP)  —  It  costs  Ameri- 
cans $12,500,000,000  for  medical  care  in  1951  and 
about  one-fourth  of  the  bill  was  paid  by  the  govern- 
ment. 

This  estimate  was  reported  today  to  members  of 
the  President's  Commission  on  the  health  Needs  of 
the  Nation. 


PICTURE    CREDITS 

Front  Cover — Cleveland  Works  of  the  Aluminum 
Co.  of  America. 

Page  7  and  9 — Compressed  Air  Magazine. 

Page  13 — Ajax  Engineering  Co. 

Page  14 — The  Timken  Roller  Bearing  Co. 

Page  15 — Batten,  Barton,  Durstine,  and  Os- 
born,  Inc. 

Page  19 — Douglas  Cousins. 

Page  20 — Upper  left,  Walter  Sahl — Lower  bot- 
tom, John  H.  Fulton. 

Page  21 — Lower  left,  Rose  Livingston — Upper 
right,  John  H.  Fulton. 
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TECHNOCRACY 

North   America's  Only   Social    Dynamic 

WHAT? 

Technocracy  is  the  only  North  American 
social  movement  wi.li  a  North  American 
program  which  has  become  v/idespread  on 
this  Continent.  It  has  no  affiliation  with  any 
other  organization,  group  or  association 
either  in  America  or  elsewhere.  The  basic 
unit  of  Technocracy  is  the  chartered  Section 
consisting  of  a  minimum  of  50  members  and 
running  up  to  several  hundred.  It  is  not  a 
commercial  organization  or  a  political 
party;  it  has  no  financial  subsidy  or  endow- 
ments and  has  no  debts.  Technocracy  is  sup- 
ported entirely  by  the  dues  and  donations 
of  its  own  members.  The  widespread  mem- 
bership activities  of  Technocracy  are  per- 
formed voluntarily;  no  royalties,  commis- 
sions or  bonuses  are  paid,  and  only  a  small 
full-time  staff  receives  subsistence  allow- 
ances. The  annual  dues  are  $6.00  which  are 
paid  by  the  member  to  his  local  Section. 
Members  wear  the  chromium  and  vermillion 
insignia  of  Technocracy  —  the  Monad,  an 
ancient    generic    symbol    signifying    balance. 

WHEN? 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter  of 
1918-19  when  Howard  Scott  formed  a  group 
of  scientists,  engineers,  and  economists  that 
became  known  in  1920  as  the  Technical  Al- 
liance— a  research  organization.  In  1933  it 
was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  New  York  as  a  non-profit,  non-po- 
litical, non-sectarian  membership  organiza- 
tion. In  1934  Howard  Scott,  Director-in- 
Chief,  made  his  first  Continental  lecture 
tour  which  laid  the  foundation  of  the  pres- 
ent Continent-wide  membership  organiza- 
tion. Since  1934  Technocracy  has  grown 
steadily  without  any  spectacular  spurts,  re- 
vivals, collapses  or  rebirths.  This  is  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  press  has  generally  'held 
the  lid'  on  Technocracy,  until  early  in  1942 
when  it  made  the  tremendous  'discovery' 
that  Technocracy  had  been  reborn  suddenly 
full-fledged  with  all  its  members,  head- 
quarters, etc.,  in  full   swing! 


WHERE? 

There  are  units  and  members  of  Techno- 
cracy in  almost  every  State  and  in  every 
province  in  Canada,  and  in  addition  there 
are  members  in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Panama, 
Puerto  Rico  and  in  numerous  other  places 
with  the  Armed  Forces.  Members  of  Techno- 
cracy are  glad  to  travel  many  miles  to  dis- 
cuss Technocracy's  Program  with  any  inter- 
ested people  and  Continental  Headquarters 
will  be  pleased  to  inform  anyone  of  the 
location     of    the     nearest    Technocracy    unit. 

WHO? 

Technocracy  was  built  in  America  by 
Americans.  It  is  composed  of  American  ci- 
tizens of  all  walks  of  life.  Technocracy's 
membership  is  a  composite  of  all  the  occu- 
pations, economic  levels,  races  and  religions 
which  make  up  this  Continent.  Membership 
is  open  only  to  American  citizens.  Aliens 
and  politicians  are  not  eligible.  (By  politi- 
cians is  meant  those  holding  elective  office 
or  active  office  in  any  political  party.)  Doc- 
tor, lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer,  mechanic, 
teacher,  preacher,  or  housewife — so  long  as 
you  are  a  patriotic  American — you  are  wel- 
come   in   Technocracy. 


The  TECHNOCRAT 


Presenting  an  analysis  of  news  items  gleaned  from  the  public 
press  indicating  North  America's  need  for  planned  direction  and 
outlining  Technocracy's  design  for  victory  over  fascism,  poverty 
and  insecurity  on  this  Continent. 
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The  Conflict  Has  Begun 

It  comes  imperative  that  the  conduct  of  human  af- 
fairs be  dominated  by  science,  the  physical  knowledge  of 
the  world  in  which  we  live.  In  the  passing  of  the  old  and 
the  instituting  of  the  new,  human  conflict  will  become  the 
bitterest  in  history.  Science  is  hated  and  feared  by  eccle- 
siastical institutionalism,  by  corporate  enterprise  and  po- 
litical parties.  The  fear  and  hatred  that  will  be  directed  by 
these  against  science  and  its  technological  application  will 
be  far  greater  than  those  the  Inquisition  hurled  against  all 
the   accumulated    heresies. 

—  Howard    Scott 
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Editorial 


Why  Total  Conscription  Now 


WORLD  WAR  II  rescued  North  America 
from  a  decade  of  social  conflict.  Millions 
of  citizens  were  poverty-ridden,  under- 
nourished, and  disease-stricken.  The  people  of  this 
Continent  were  locked  in  deadly  economic  struggle 
in  a  stalemate  of  social  attribution. 

The  war  brought  back  prosperity.  It  provided 
'full  employment,'  raised  the  standard  of  living  and 
health.  It  provided  the  Price  System  with  the  arti- 
ficial stimulation  that  it  must  have  in  order  to  sur- 
vive. But  it  did  this  through  destruction  of  men, 
machines,  and  material  on  the  battlefronts  of  the 
world. 

Before  and  during  World  War  II,  Technocracy 
urged  the  adoption  of  Total  Conscription  of  Men, 
Machines,  Material,  and  Money  with  National  Serv- 
ice from  All  and  Profits  to  None. 

There  were  two  purposes  involved  in  the  program 
of  Total  Conscription.  These  were,  first,  to  provide 
an  overall  industrial,  military,  and  social  design  of 
national  operations  for  winning  the  war  in  the  short- 
est time  and  at  the  lowest  cost  in  lives  and  natural 
resources;  and,  second,  to  provide  a  design  of  social 
and  industrial  operations  to  guide  North  America 
through  the  transition  period  when  the  war  came  to 
its  inevitable  end. 

We   Have   Yet  to   Win   ihe   Peace 

We  chose  to  ignore  the  first  purpose  of  Total 
Conscription  and  waged  the  war  the  hard  way.  We 
won  it  in  spite  of  high  cost  Price  System  methods. 
North  America's  great  technology  did  the  job. 

In  the  postwar  era  we  have  so  far  chose  to  ignore 
the  second  purpose  involved  in  Total  Conscription 
and  attempted  to  revert  to  Price  System  methods  as 
usual.  But  the  record  of  business  and  politics  indi- 
cates no  probability  whatsoever  of  their  being  able 
to  solve  North  America's  social  problems. 

It  was  only  in  the  face  of  National  danger  from 
fascism  abroad  that  we  had  to  abandon  some  of  the 
traditional  pursuits  of  business  and  politics  tempo- 
rarily in  order  to  win  the  war.  This  limited  abandon- 
ment of  business-as-usual  was  carefully  supervised 


so  as  to  effect  the  status-quo  as  little  as  possible.  But 
as  the  postwar  struggle  for  survival  continues  to 
spread  throughout  the  decaying  fabric  of  our  social 
order,  the  necessity  to  abandon  the  Price  System 
completely  and  to  set  technology  free  has  become 
ever  more  pressing. 

While  this  nation  and  this  Continent  helped  in 
winning  the  war,  we  have  yet  to  win  the  peace.  De- 
feating the  enemy  abroad  will  not  stop  the  wastage 
of  our  natural  resources;  halt  the  creation  of  moun- 
tains of  new  debt;  release  technology  from  Price 
System  interference;  nor  will  it  solve  North  Ameri- 
ca's    primary    problem    of    distributing    abundance. 

Adopt   Total    Conscription    Now 

Technocracy  has  long  shown  that  North  Ameri- 
ca's greatest  war  must  be  fought  here  at  home.  It  is 
a  war  against  poverty,  disease,  crime,  and  all  the 
other  socially  detrimental  end-products  of  Price  Sys- 
tem operation.  The  overwhelming  majority  of  North 
Americans  will  battle  against  each  other  in  want,  in- 
security, and  fear  for  the  dubious  privilege  of  chisel- 
ing an  uncertain  existence  out  of  a  dying  economy. 
This  is  a  dismal  picture  for  a  people  inhabiting  the 
richest  Continent  on  earth  which  is  capable  now  of 
providing  abundance  and  security  for  all  its  citizens. 

If  we  are  to  avoid  social  disintegration  at  home 
or  another  foreign  war  against  some  great  'evil' 
thousands  of  miles  away,  North  Americans  must 
adopt  Total  Conscription  now  more  than  ever  before. 
We  must  organize  the  entire  social  system  along 
scientific  lines  in  conformity  with  the  physical  laws 
by  which  alone  it  can  operate  successfully.  We  must 
relegate  the  politico-business  method  of  operation  to 
the  same  limbo  where  went  the  divine  right  of  kings, 
the  philosopher's  stone  of  alchemy,  and  the  oxcart 
of  grandfather's  day. 

North  America  must  mobilize  all  its  resources  for 
the  general  welfare  of  all  North  Americans.  We 
have  the  Men,  Machines,  Material,  and  'know-how 
to  install  and  to  operate  a  social  mechanism  of  abund- 
ance. To  win  the  peace  we  must  adopt  Total  Con- 
scription now  before  it  is  too  late. 


Dec,  1952 
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UNITED  FOR  WHAT? 


THE  recent  Republican  Party  victory  in  the 
U.  S.  has  been  heralded  by  various  conserva- 
tive publications  as  a  great  advance  toward 
uniting  the  American  people  in  a  common  purpose. 
In  a  similar  way,  the  Democratic  Party  victory  in 
1932  was  heralded  as  a  great  unifying  event.  Being 
able  to  view  in  retrospect  the  'unification'  achieved 
under  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  we  may  well  ponder 
the  probabilities  of  unification  —  and  for  what  — 
under  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  was  a  clever  and  adroit 
politician,  with  nothing  more  to  his  credit  than  a 
personal  charm  and  a  historic  name,  but  he  was  a 
welcome  change  from  Herbert  C.  Hoover.  Roose- 
velt knew  how  to  compromise  himself  and  his  Party 
out  of  one  emergency  situation  after  another  —  with 
a  lavish  expenditure  of  the  credit  and  the  heritage 
of  the  American  people.  He  softened  the  effects  of 
the  Great  Depression  and,  later,  finagled  the  United 
States  into  a  favored  position  of  participation  and 
profiteering  in  World  War  II.  He  met  no  major 
problem  directly  and  resolved  no  major  social  di- 
lemma; but  he  did  introduce  onto  the  national  po- 
litical scene  the  technique  of  buying  huge  blocs  of 
votes  with  public  funds.  He  bribed  the  American 
people  to  be  obedient  to  the  Democratic  Party  and 
presented  them  with  a  padded  bill  for  the  costs;  and 
the  common  people  loved  him  for  it.  This  much  can 
be  said  for  Roosevelt,  he  did  alleviate  a  number  of 
the  superficial  symptoms  of  the  social  malady  and, 
thereby,  did  institute  some  general  social  gains,  with 
the  result  that  the  inevitability  of  a  major  social 
change  was  postponed  beyond  his  day. 

Crisis  Will   Arrive   Sooner 

Harry  S.  Truman  was  less  adroit  at  compromisa- 
tion,  but,  riding  on  the  crest  of  the  war  prosperity 
boom,  he  was  able  to  levy  more  taxes  and  use  them 
to  plug  more  and  bigger  cracks  in  the  economy  and, 
thereby,  maintained  a  semblance  of  prosperity;  so 
he  was  kept  on  for  a  second  term.  Truman  was  more 
unskilled  at  committing  major  social  blunders  than 
Roosevelt  (such  as,  the  Truman  Doctrine,  involve- 
ment in  the  Korean  War,  NATO,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  ambassador  to  the  Vatican);  even  so,  the 
stimulation  given  the  national  economy  through 
government  spending  and  armament  buildup  pro- 
vided enough  increase  in  wages  generally  to  prevent 
open  rebellion  among  the  American  consumers.  Be- 
sides, the  people  on  the  whole  were  inclined  to  be 
tolerant  of  his  naive  mediocrity.  Eventually,  the  or- 
ganized Roman  Catholic  support  deserted  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  in  favor  of  Eisenhower  and  the  Repub- 
lican Party  (with  spotty  local  exceptions),  and  the 
arranged  switch  of  some  three  million  votes  was  all 


that  it  took  to  ensure  an  Eisenhower  'landslide'  vic- 
tory. The  Vatican-Eisenhower  Crusade  is  now  shap- 
ing into  final  form. 

In  spite  of  Stevenson's  receiving  more  popular 
votes  in  the  election  than  any  previous  winning  presi- 
dential candidate,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
Roosevelt  in  1936,  a  concerted  attempt  is  being  made 
to  convince  the  American  people  that  Eisenhower 
was  the  people's  choice  and  that  the  country  is  united 
solidly  behind  him.  Even  Adlai  Stevenson  went 
along  with  the  act  in  conceding  the  election  to  Eisen- 
hower, offering  his  full  support  in  the  name  of  unity. 
Stevenson  may  live  to  regret  that  statement.  A  more 
courageous  and  intelligent  stand  for  Stevenson  to 
have  taken,  especially  in  view  of  the  open  animosity 
displayed  by  both  sides  during  the  campaign  and  in 
recognition  of  the  twenty-seven  million  voters  who 
did  not  like  Ike,  would  have  been  a  message  some- 
thing like  this:  'Insofar  as  you  and  the  Republican 
Party  administration  follow  a  positive  course  that  is 
in  line  with  the  aims  of  myself  and  the  Democratic 
Party,  you  can  expect  my  support;  but,  insofar  as  you 
and  the  Republican  Party  administration  deviate 
from  those  aims  or  fail  to  follow  a  positive  course  in 
their  general  direction,  you  can  expect  me  and  my 
supporters  to  oppose  you  vigorously.'  All  through 
the  campaign,  Stevenson  and  his  advisors  bad  shown 
too  much  willingness  to  compromise  principle  and 
strategy  to  appease  various  voting  blocs  and  to  're- 
fute' the  charges  of  his  reactionary  critics.  He  lost 
the  election  anyway.  The  undercover  deal  was  des- 
tined to  supplant  the  Fair  Deal. 

A  Stevenson  victory  at  the  polls  would  have 
meant  a  minimum  of  change,  and  probably  would 
have  delayed  the  eventual  showdown  on  this  Con- 
tinent. There  would  have  been  no  great  demand  for 
a  drastic  alteration  of  policy  or  governmental  pro- 
cedures. There  would  have  been  a  minimum  of  turn- 
over in  federal  officials  and  employees.  Stevenson 
is  sufficiently  intelligent  and  adroit  to  have  parried 
the  major  political  and  economic  crises  of  the  coun- 
try for,  possibly,  another  four  years.  With  Eisen- 
hower and  his  backers  taking  over,  and  under  the 
goad  of  the  slogan,  'It's  time  for  a  change,'  no  such 
tranquility  in  national  affairs  can  be  anticipated.  In 
the  long-term,  the  outcome  would  be  much  the  same; 
but,  under  Eisenhower,  the  going  will  be  rougher, 
more  hectic,  and  the  crisis  will  arrive  sooner. 

As  a  general,  Eisenhower  is  one  of  the  smooth- 
est public  relations  men  this  country  has  had  since 
Benjamin  Franklin,  with  the  difference  that  Frank- 
lin's concepts  were  in  tune  with  his  day.  Eisenhow- 
er's concepts  have  been  out-dated  since  the  defeat 
of  the  Spanish  Armada. 

The  reactionary  press  of  the  United  States  (which 
is   nearly   all   of   it),   big    business,   the  confessional 
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churches,  and,  of  course,  the  die-hard  and  oppor- 
tunist Republicans  are  jubilant  over  the  Republican 
Party  victory.  Already  the  smear  pots  are  being 
warmed  up  for  use  against  every  political  adminis- 
tration and  every  non-reactionary  public  figure  who 
has  been  in  evidence  since  the  debacle  of  the  Her- 
bert Hoover  administration  in  1932.  Even  as  this  is 
being  written,  a  smear  attack  against  Roosevelt  is 
being  organized.  Among  other  things,  he  is  blamed 
for  having  been  too  helpful  to  our  Russian  allies  in 
the  common  war  against  fascism.  The  reactionary 
Republicans  deeply  regret  and  resent  the  defeat  of 
military  fascism  in  World  War  II.  Obviously  a  dif- 
ferent kind  of  deal  had  been  arranged,  but  the 
blundering  Russians  had  not  been  taken  in  on  it  and 
they  spoiled  the  play.  Now,  everyone  in  America 
who  had  a  hand  in  the  defeat  of  Catholic  military 
fascism  in  Europe  is  ripe  for  the  Inquisition.  No 
doubt,  this  is  the  main  basis  for  the  smear  attacks 
and  persecution  directed  against  General  George  C. 
Marshall,  Dean  Acheson,  and  many  others  who  did 
not  subscribe  fully  to  the  Undercover  Deal. 


Domain  to   be   Balkanized 

Cardinal  Spellman  has  been  very  attentive  to 
Eisenhower,  both  during  the  campaign  and  since  the 
election.  He  is  happy  over  the  outcome  of  the  vot- 
ing, but  probably  has  a  dull  feeling  of  regret  that 
General  Douglas  MacArthur  was  not  the  winning 
candidate.  After  the  election,  Eugenio  Pacelli 
awarded  his  blessings  and  congratulations  to  Eisen- 
hower. After  all,  Eisenhower  is  being  featured  as 
the  Knight  in  shining  armor  (mostly  brass)  on  the 
White  Horse,  who  is  to  lead  the  next  great  Crusade 
against  the  East.  Nazi  Europe  under  Hitler  failed  in 
the  last  last  Crusade;  now,  America  under  Eisen- 
hower is  the  last  hope  for  the  abrogation  of  the 
Treaty  of  Westphalia 

Internally,  the  announced  and  inferred  aims  of 
the  Republican  administration  is  a  reversion  to  States 
Rights,  with  a  weakening  of  the  central  government, 
and  a  general  dissipation  among  local  machines  of 
the  authority,  responsibility,  and  the  spoils  of  po- 
litical racketeering.  There  will  be  a  turning  away 
from  'socialism,'  which  is  construed  to  include  all 
public  ownership  of  public  property,  and  there  will 
be  a  division  of  the  public  domain  among  the  big- 
shots  of  American  corporate  enterprise,  of  whom 
certain  bishops  are  not  to  be  counted  among  the  least 
enterprising.  When  the  racketeers  need  account 
only  to  local  authorities  of  their  own  choosing,  and 
the  domain  is  balkanized  with  many  political  bound- 
aries, it  is  hoped  free  enterprise  can  have  a  really 
free  reign. 

The  federal  government,  then,  will  tend  to  con- 
centrate more  and  more  on  the  administration  of  the 
spiritual  'law,'  as  defined  by  an  international  Moral 
Order  which  is  responsible  to  no  one.  In  other 
words,  the  federal  government  will  be  given  the 
responsibility  of  conducting  the  Inquisition  in  the 
United  States.   A  collection  of  professional  perjurers, 


witnesses,'  and  accusers  will  be  kept  on  tap  to  con- 
demn anyone  suspected  of  'evil  thoughts.'  Persecu- 
tions will  by-pass  the  usual  laws  of  evidence,  will 
flout  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  will  adjudge  the  accused 
as  guilty  until  proven  innocent.  But,  even  if  proven 
innocent,  it  will  count  for  naught;  for,  the  accused 
will  already  have  been  condemned  by  loud-mouthed 
demagogues,  flaming  press  headlines,  derisive  car- 
toons, and  slanderous  writeups,  as  well  as  by  the 
gossip  of  'the  neighbors.'  Employers  will  refuse  to 
hire  him  on  the  grounds  of  his  having  been  a  'con- 
troversial figure.'  From  all  sides  he  will  be  goaded 
into  taking  that  walk  through  a  window,  high  up. 
The  old  pirates  of  the  Spanish  Main  were  noted  for 
their  brutality,  but  nothing  can  equal  the  torment 
devised  by  the  fiendish  ingenuity  of  a  moral  Inquisi- 
tion. In  comparison,  the  pirates  were  honorable  and 
forthright  gentlemen.  The  American  people  already 
have  had  a  taste  of  Inquisitional  tactics  under  the 
Truman  Fair  Deal;  but,  under  the  forthcoming  Re- 
publican Party  administration,  they  can  expect  to 
be  served  the  main  course. 

This  Crusade  will  fail,  as  did  all  the  Crusades  of 
Medieval  Europe.  Already  it  is  crumbling  around 
the  edges.  The  satellite  nations  of  Western  Europe, 
the  Middle  East,  Africa,  Asia,  and  South  America 
are  aware  that  they  will  be  expected  to  furnish  most 
of  the  casualties,  while  the  American  bourgeoisie 
will  expect  to  grab  most  of  the  commercial  and  mone- 
tary loot.  The  Church  will  expect  to  garner  the 
spiritual  loot,  plus  whatever  'filthy  lucre'  happens 
to  stick  to  it.  This  renewed  Crusade  is  character- 
ized by  the  same  concepts,  the  same  suspicions,  and 
the  same  greed-infested  bravado  that  accompanied 
the  sailing  forth  of  the  Spanish  Armada  under  the 
command  of  Roman  Catholic  Philip  II  of  Spain  in 
1588.  Only,  now,  the  forces  and  the  explosiveness 
of  the  situation  are  multiplied  many  times  —  as  re- 
gards, area,  material,  speed  of  movement,  and  social 
instability. 

Crusade   No   Longer  Effective 

Spiritual  Crusades  are  as  outmoded  as  the  con- 
ditions on  which  they  were  predicated  in  the  past, 
whether  their  spiritual  zeal  stemmed  from  Christian- 
ity, Mohammedanism,  Hinduism,  or  some  perversion 
of  Budhism.  Crusades  were  spawned  by  intolerable 
social  conditions,  arising  from  scarcity,  deficiency  of 
resources,  and  the  brutal  supression  of  the  majority 
of  the  population  by  political,  military,  and  ecclesi- 
astical tyrannies.  Some  remote  'infidel'  was  always 
branded  as  the  enemy  of  the  prevailing  'moral  order' 
and  the  fighting  manpower  of  the  area  was  drained 
off  to  make  war  on  said  infidel.  This  lessened  the 
danger  of  insurrection  at  home,  gave  the  ruling 
classes  a  cause  to  which  they  could  refer  the  blame 
for  economic  austerity  among  their  subjects,  and  it 
gave  the  active  males  a  chance  to  get  away  from 
home  and  disport  themselves  with  looting,  raping, 
and  despoiling  the  lands  over  which  they  marched. 
If    successful,    they   could   return   with    trinkets   and 
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gold  (plus  spiritual  rewards)  and  impress  the  neigh- 
bors with  lies  about  their  battle  experiences.  As  for 
the  church  and  the  governments  that  sponsored  the 
Crusade,  the  rewards  were  to  be  new  lands,  new 
subjects,  new  slaves,  new  commerce,  and  new  souls 
to  save. 

Science  and  modern  technology  have  demolished 
the  social  conditions  on  which  Crusades  were  based; 
or,  perhaps  we  should  say,  changed  the  magnitudes 
of  the  problem;  so  that  a  Holy  Crusade  is  no  longer 
an  effective  technique  for  relieving  internal  pressures 
and  expanding  the  political,  economic,  and  spiritual 
domains  of  its  instigators.  It  is  no  longer  possible 
for  an  army  of  men  to  go  forth  and,  with  sword, 
cross,  and  flame,  bring  the  'infidel'  to  his  knees.  We 
are  not  even  sure  that  it  can  be  done  today  with  a 
military,  economic,  and  moral  mobilization  of  half 
the  world,  backed  up  with  atomic  and  hydrogen 
bombs. 

The  problems  of  the  world  today  are  not  merely 
problems  of  who  is  going  to  regulate  what  areas; 
they  are  problems  of  physical  operation,  regardless 
of  what  are  the  morals,  religion,  politics,  or  economic 
philosophies  of  the  people.  The  important  factors 
are  soil,  climate,  water,  mineral  resources,  popula- 
tion density,  and  technological  development.  The 
social  problem  is  tied  to  the  techniques  of  mobilizing 
and  operating  these  factors  within  the  area,  and  it 
cannot  be  evaded  by  any  philosophical  justification 
for  going  out  and  clobbering  the  people  in  some  other 
area. 

It  is  reported  that,  with  hydrogen  bombs,  Ameri- 
ca can  now  turn  certain  parts  of  the  earth's  surface 
into  sheets  of  glass.  For  what  purpose  we  should 
want  to  do  this  is  not  explained.  Possibly  it  makes 
sense  to  people  crazed  with  a  crusading  zeal,  but  not 
to  one  who  has  any  kind  of  mental  balance.  For  ex- 
ample, a  zealous  stooge  like  Hitler  or  Himmler  might 
have  seen  some  glory  in  turning  the  earth  into  glass; 
but,  do  you? 

In  1933,  the  American  people  united  themselves 
behind  Roosevelt,  driven  by  fear  and  frustration  as 
they  saw  their  cherished  Price  System  values  col- 
lapsing around  them.  They  looked  with  hope  to 
one  who  posed  as  a  great  leader.  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt had  the  office,  he  had  the  people  united  behind 
him,  and  he  had  a  great  opportunity.  But  he  had  only 
the  concepts  of  a  professional  politician;  so  he 
squandered  his  opportunity  and  the  hopes  of  the 
American  people  upon  the  sirens  of  political  oppor- 
tunism. Again,  when  the  Japanese  struck  at  the  Pearl 
Harbor  naval  base,  the  American  people  were  ready 
to  unite  behind  Roosevelt  in  a  war  against  fascism. 
Again  Roosevelt  muffed  his  big  opportunity  and 
the  national  unity  was  permitted  to  become  dissipated 
in   a   scramble   for  war   profits,   wages,   and   bribes. 

There  is  no  such  unity  behind  Eisenhower;  and 
all  the  organized  ballyhoo  of  the  press,  radio,  and 
television  is  not  going  to  develop  it.  What  is  there 
for  the  people  to  unite  for?  Certainly,  nothing  that 
either  party  in  the  recent  political  campaign  pre- 
sented has  any  appeal.  In  fact,  there  were  more 
voters    who   abstained    from    voting    than   voted    for 


either  party  candidate.  Eisenhower  had  only  a  mi- 
nority of  the  total  voting  population  with  him  on 
election  day.  The  democrats  were  stunned  by  their 
defeat,  but  are  now  becoming  angry  and  vocal  as 
they  learn  of  their  sellout  by  the  Democratic  political 
machines  in  the  big  cities,  which,  following  the  switch 
in  Roman  Catholic  allegiance  became  very  rusty, 
and  failed  to  deliver  the  votes  to  Stevenson.  Many  a 
household  in  America  is  divided  by  a  'cold  war,' 
where  the  husband  voted  with  his  labor  union  for 
the  Democratic  candidate,  while  his  wife,  following 
the  instructions  of  the  parish  priest,  voted,  for  the 
Republican  candidate. 

The  Republican  Party  was  split  into  factions 
during  the  campaign;  and  now,  there  is  a  ravenous 
internal  struggle  over  favored  positions  and  appoint- 
ments. There  are  not  enough  good  jobs  available  to 
pay  off  all  the  campaign  promises  and  make  good  on 
all  the  undercover  deals.  So,  not  even  in  the  Re- 
publican Party  is  there  unity. 

America's  satellite  and  fellow-traveler  nations  are 
not  whole  hearted  in  their  support  of  America's  pol- 
icy of  a  Holy  Crusade  against  the  East.  They  would 
rather  establish  a  modus  vivendi  with  the  East  than 
again  be  liberated  with  American  arms.  In  fact,  they 
are  developing  a  mounting  resentment  against  being 
occupied  by  American  armed  forces  under  NATO. 
Among  other  things,  the  American  occupation  per- 
sonnel and  the  families  and  civilian  attachees  can 
outbid  the  Europeans  for  housing,  food,  and  women. 
The  differences  in  cultural  and  hygienic  standards 
are  also  a  source  of  mutual  irritation. 

Spirit  of  Unity   Lacking 

The  United  States  has  no  unifying  program  or 
policy,  other  than  a  negative,  annihilistic  and  hys- 
terical hate  Russia  frenzy.  Most  people  can  be  rallied 
behind  a  destructive  adventure  when  they  are  suf- 
ficiently irritated  by  some  overt  act.  On  many  oc- 
casions, Americans  have  rallied  together  for  purposes 
of  lynching  another  American  for  some  act  or  al- 
leged act  of  violence.  Recently,  the  citizens  of  Eliza- 
beth, New  Jersey,  were  prepared  to  destroy  Newark 
Airport,  following  three  destructive  plane  crashes  in 
their  city;  and  only  an  impromptu  order  closing  down 
the  airport  saved  it  from  their  fury.  The  whole  nation 
mobilized  to  destroy  Japan  and  the  Japanese  people 
following  the  Pearl  Harbor  raid.  However,  only  a 
few  Americans  can  be  mobilized  to  destroy  people 
and  property  for  the  sake  of  destroying.  Even  when 
Americans  can  be  aroused  to  destructive  frenzy, 
most  of  them  soon  tire  of  it  and  want  to  call  it  off. 
This  temperament  is  illustrated  by  the  readiness  with 
which  Americans  accepted  a  friendship  status  with 
Germany,  Italy,  and  Japan  after  the  war,  even  going 
so  far  as  to  reprieve  and  forgive  the  most  notorious 
of  the  war  criminals,  including  Alfried  Krupp  and 
Ilsa  Koch.  The  hate  Russia  hysteria,  now  in  its 
seventh  year,  is  becoming  very  tiresome  to  Ameri- 
cans. They  are  even  now  losing  enthusiasm  for  're- 
pelling aggression'  in  Korea  after  two  and  a  half 
years  of  sadistic  slaughter  and  destruction.  Both  the 
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men  fighting  in  Korea  and  their  relatives  at  home 
desire  nothing  more  poignantly  than  an  early  rota- 
tion of  the  men  homeward. 

Technocracy  has  long  contended  that  Americans 
also  can  be  mobilized  with  enthusiasm  for  construc- 
tive achievements  on  this  Continent.  The  pioneer 
spirit  that  used  to  unite  local  groups  for  house  'rais- 
ings,' is  not  altogether  dead.  It  still  crops  out  oc- 
casionally in  such  activities  as  one-day  renovations 
of  a  farm  for  some  'deserving'  family;  even  though 
these  activities  are  usually  accompanied  with  much 
publicity  ballyhoo.  Commercialism  has  deadened  the 
American  community  spirit  but  not  entirely  destroyed 
it.  It  is  still  there,  although  in  most  cases  latent, 
awaiting  an  inspiring  and  worthwhile  cause  to  en- 
liven it. 

Need    Functional    Direction 

There  are  a  great  many  gigantic  developments 
on  this  Continent  that  can,  and  need  to  be,  carried 
through.  Some  of  these  have  been  mentioned  many 
times  in  Technocracy's  literature.  A  Continental 
Hydrology  program  is  one  of  the  most  urgent  of 
these.  But  commercial  considerations  are  thwarting 
America's  social  gains  through  technological  ad- 
vancement on  a  Continental  scale.  The  Price  Sys- 
tem is  a  dead  weight  around  the  neck  of  North 
America's  social  advancement.  The  holder  of  debt 
claims  is  accorded  priority  over  the  general  welfare 
of  North  America's  citizenry. 

All  that  the  politicians,  businessmen,  professional 
militarists,  and  ecclesiastics  can  think  of  is  ravaging 
this  Continent  of  its  resources,  charging  the  people 
for  the  cost  of  destroying  the  things  they  have  pro- 
duced in  order  to  create  a  scarcity  and  uphold  prof- 
its, waging  wars  on  foreign  lands,  and  withholding 
social  benefits  to  the  citizens  of  this  Continent.  These 
'leaders'  strongly  resent  the  gains  of  science  and 
technology  and  openly  plead  for  a  moratorium  on 
scientific  progress,  while  they  mend  their  fences  of 
special  privilege. 


In  order  for  North  America  to  have  its  Rendez- 
vous with  Destiny,  its  social  decisions  must  have 
competent  and  functional  direction  and  responsibil- 
ity. The  politicians,  businessmen,  and  moralists  must 
be  asked  to  'resign'  from  the  bridge  of  the  Contin- 
ental Ship  of  State  and  the  functional  operators  in 
the  engineering  control  room  drafted,  to  define  its 
objective  and  to  keep  it  on  course. 

There  is  but  slight  possibility  of  the  decision  be- 
ing initiated  by  any  of  the  present  holders  of  high 
positions  in  the  Price  System.  The  decision  to  change 
from  a  Continental  policy  of  negative,  restrictive 
regulation  to  positive,  functional  control  must  come 
from  the  sovereign  people  of  the  Continent.  The 
few,  who  have  the  foresight  and  possess  the  courage 
to  pioneer  this  idea  whose  time  has  come,'  must 
sparkplug  the  mass  movement  which  will  carry  it 
into  effect.  Technocracy  has  the  idea  which  the 
genius  of  its  founder  and  Director-in-Chief,  Howard 
Scott,  conceived  and  developed  —  not  from  the 
philosophical,  but  from  the  engineering,  approach. 
Technocracy  has  the  Organization  to  promulgate 
this  idea.  It  has  a  social  situation  which  is  ripe  to 
receive  it.  The  people  are  ready  to  concede,  'It's 
time  for  a  change.'  By  intuitive  contagion  they  feel 
that  the  next  change  must  be  a  big  change;  they  feel 
that  their  dull  lethargy  is  due  to  be  awakened  by  a 
challenge  to  a  new  and  greater  way  of  life  than  any- 
one has  ever  known.  They  want  to  be  shown  the 
way. 

Now  Is  the  Time 

This  is  no  time  to  be  timid;  it  is  no  time  to  pro- 
crastinate and  compromise;  it  is  time  for  bold,  posi- 
tive action  in  support  of  the  one  idea  that  can  unite 
all  North  Americans  in  a  common  endeavor.  The 
resultants  shall  be  immeasurably  beneficient  to  all. 
Technocracy  is  ready  —  are  you?  If  you  are,  join 
in;  we've  got  a  job  to  do.  If  not,  don't  bother  to  ex- 
plain; we  haven't  time  to  listen  to  excuses. 

—Wilton  Ive,  CHQ 


This  Is  Where  We  Came  In 

Tokyo — Premier  Shigeru  Yoshida  recently  formed 
the  first  Japanese  cabinet  since  the  end  of  the  occu- 
pation and  named  to  it  eight  men  who  had  been 
banned  from  public  life  by  the  Allied  powers  for 
ultra-nationalist  wartime  records.  The  pro-American 
premier  brought  nine  new  faces  into  the  16-member 
cabinet,  his  fourth  since  the  war  ended.  Tadaharu 
Muki,  68,  veteran  industrialist  and  former  leader  of 
Japan's  prewar  Zaibatsu  industrial  cartel,  v/as  named 
finance  minister.    He  was  on  the  Allied  purge  list. 

More  Profitable  to 
Produce  Obsolescence 

One  out  of  every  15  TV  sets  now  in  use  will 
need  a  new  picture  tube  by  the  end  of  this  year,  ac- 
cording to  General  Electric. 

About  1,100,000  picture  tubes  worth  $44  million 
and   110,000,000  receiving  tubes  worth  $220  million 


will  be  sold  for  television  and  radio  replacement  pur- 
poses in  1952. 

More  than  950,000,000  receiving  tubes  are  now 
operating    in    TV    receivers,    home   and    car   radios. 

Year  End  Blusters 

Some  'great'  events  occurred  the  past  quarter  of 
this  year  which  were  heralded  with  much  fanfare, 
but  which,  in  the  greater  perspective,  can  be  con- 
densed into  short  footnotes  to  the  history  of  man. 
The  baseball  championship  of  the  Eastern  United 
States  was  decided  by  one  agglomeration  of  profes- 
sional players  winning  four  games  out  of  seven  from 
another  agglomeration  of  professional  players.  Col- 
lege football,  allegedly  non-professional,  got  down 
to  serious  business,  and  we  do  mean  business.  The 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  opened  in  New 
York  and  immediately  went  to  work  on  the  job  of 
massacring  peace,  international  unity,  and  good-will 
among  men. 
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Second  Class  Citizens 


By    Jack    Roe 


THE  Feinberg  Law  of  New  York  State  has  ap- 
parently become  a  pattern  for  similar  legisla- 
tive attacks  on  education  throughout  the  nation. 
The  latest  such  attack  on  the  teachers  of  our  schools 
is  found  embodied  in  the  so-called  Kennedy  Report 
handed  down  during  the  summer  by  County  Counsel 
Harold  W.  Kennedy  to  the  Los  Angeles  City  Board 
of  Education.  This  report,  which  relies  heavily  upon 
the  majority  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
Feinberg  case  and  on  the  law  itself,  is,  on  the  sur- 
face, aimed  at  only  Communists  teaching  in  the 
schools.  But  so  worded  is  the  law  that  it  can  be 
used  as  a  lever  to  pry  out  any  teacher  who  is  op- 
posed to  any  policy  of  the  board  or  who  at  any  time 
may  be  deemed  unfit  by  any  board  member.  Thus 
under  the  provisions  of  the  report  the  tenure  law, 
which  is  the  only  protection  a  teacher  has  in  keeping 
his  job,  would  virtually  be  nullified. 

The  report,  itself,  contains  nearly  all  of  the  pres- 
ent known  witch-hunting  methods.  A  teacher  can 
be  accused  of  being  subversive  by  an  unnamed  in- 
former and  be  dismissed  without  ever  knowing  his 
accuser  or  the  specific  charges  made  against  him. 
Not  missing  a  trick,  Mr.  Kennedy  cites  the  infamous 
"guilt  by  association "  statement  from  the  Feinberg 
decision:  "One's  associates,  past  and  present,  as 
well  as  one's  conduct,  may  properly  be  considered  in 
determining  fitness  and  loyalty." 

Dark  Age   in   Education 

Probably  the  most  significant  slap  at  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  however,  is  found  in  the  paragraph  which 
advises  that  the  board  has  judiciary  power  to  dis- 
miss teachers  if  they  stand  on  the  constitutional 
rights  of  all  citizens  to  resist  invasion  of  their  free- 
dom to  think,  speak,  meet,  read,  and  vote  as  they 
please.  It  is  evident  that  the  Kennedy  Report  if 
adopted,  as  appears  inevitable,  will  strip  away  a 
teacher's  constitutional  rights  and  relegate  him  to 
the  position  of  a  second  class  citizen. 

This  is  not  the  first  attack  on  Los  Angeles  teach- 
ers, however.  They  have  already  been  compelled  to 
take  two  separate  non-Communist  oaths  (the  Ken- 
nedy Report  will  require  as  well  a  third);  they  have 
been  called  into  private  inquisitions  before  the  board; 
and  they  have  been  informed  by  a  former  Board  of 
Education  president  that  "Our  teachers  are  not  al- 
lowed to  have  private  lives."  The  Kennedy  Report 
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will  legalize  all  of  these  former  means  of  coercing 
teachers  as  well  as  adding  its  new  "tools  of  practical 
McCarthyism. 

Certainly  laws  of  this  type  are  more  than  a  mere 
threat  to  academic  freedom.  They  are  a  promise  of  a 
total  eclipse  and  an  inconceivably  destructive  dark 
age  in  education.  As  Justice  Douglas  said  in  his 
minority  report  on  the  Feinberg  decision,  "The  law 
inevitably  turns  the  school  system  into  a  spying  pro- 
ject. .  .  .  The  principals  become  detectives;  the  stu- 
dents, the  parents,  the  community  informers.  .  .  .  The 
teacher  is  no  longer  a  stimulant  to  adventurous 
thinking;  she  becomes  instead  a  pipe-line  for  safe 
and  sound  information." 

Attacks   Upon   Anyone 

These  are  the  results  of  such  laws  on  education. 
But  this  is  the  intended  result  by  those  who  have 
forced  these  laws  upon  the  schools  and  the  American 
people.  Indeed  there  is  great  pressure  by  numbers  of 
professional  patriots  and  native  fascists  and  the 
pressure  groups  they  have  so  effectively  duped  upon 
school  administrators  to  conduct  witch-hunts  and 
book  burnings.  The  real  and  determining  pressure 
comes  not  from  these  groups,  though  their  services 
are  welcomed,  nor  from  the  mass  of  the  American 
people,  though  they  may  be  duped  into  such  meas- 
ures, but  rather  it  comes  from  the  very  top,  a  top 
composed  of  insecure  yet  cunning  rulers. 

We  are  living  in  a  nation  which  had  its  entire 
economy  jerked  back  from  the  precipice  of  depres- 
sion by  the  Korean  war.  It  appears  that  now  our 
whole  economic  stability  rests  upon  a  continuation 
of  the  arms  built  up.  Certainly  if  peace  comes,  pros- 
perity is  not  around  the  corner  and  Washington  is 
well  aware  of  this.  Thus  it  is  imperative  to  prolong 
the  status  quo  as  long  as  possible  by  duping  an 
anxious  American  public.  If  this  is  to  be  done  it  re- 
quires that  anyone  capable  of  arriving  at  conclu- 
sions based,  not  on  the  published  drivel  of  the  Hearst 
press,  but  upon  the  more  sound  conclusions  of  re- 
search, be  silenced.  It  requires  as  well  that  any  in- 
vitation to  independent  thought  by  students  on  all 
levels  be  absolutely  prevented. 

We  need  only  Hitler's  Germany  to  see  where 
the  precedence  for  this  action  arises,  and  as  well  its 
inevitable  effect  upon  education  and  the  minds  of  the 
people.  Indeed,  the  problem  is  one  of  the  utmost 
seriousness.  The  laws  and  witch-hunts  are  here  and 
have  long  since  dealth  with  any  Communists  in  the 
schools.  The  attack  is  now  upon  anyone  left  who 
dares  to  think  uncensored  thoughts  and  who  dares  to 
criticize  a  program  based  upon  wishful  thinking,  not 


sound  [act.  Unless  the  American  people  open  their 
eyes  to  the  writing  on  the  wall  these  attacks  on  edu- 
cation will  continue.  We  will  be  virtually  assured  of 
a  state  without  thought. 

There  is  even  now  a  shortage  of  scholars  in  the 
schools.  Almost  all  that  is  left  are  those  who  have 
submitted  to  being  nothing  but  the  pipelines  for  pre- 


(All  Americans  are  being  regimented  into  pre- 
scribed defiles  of  behavior  and  thinking.  This  regi- 
mentation definitely  follows  the  Catholic  fascist  pat- 
tern of  romanized  Europe.  The  implications  of  this 
campaign  of  regimentation  are:  If  you  are  not  a  pro- 
Catholic,  you  are  a  pro-communist.  Since  the  schools 
constitute  a  medium  through  which  the  children  can 
be  'molded'  at  an  early  and  impressionable  age,  spe- 
cial attention  is  being  given  to  them  by  the  pro-Cath- 


determined  and  censored  education.  Nor  can  we 
expect  to  see  new  scholars  in  our  schools.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  men  and  women  will  not  give  up  their 
constitutional  rights  and  become  second-class  citizens 
and  parrots  of  unsound  theories  and  equally  as  ob- 
vious that  no  education  nor  thoughtful  stimulation 
will  be  derived  from  those  who  do. 


olic  aggressors.  Pending  the  time  when  the  public 
schools  of  America  can  be  converted  into  'private 
enterprise'  (parochial?)  schools,  the  technique  of 
regimenting  the  teachers  through  intimidation,  per- 
secution, selection,  and  dismissals  is  a  temporary 
expediency  of  the  reactionaries  who  ride  in  the  sad- 
dle of  authority  in  America  —  more  so  now  than 
ever  before. ) 


Which  Is  Responsible  .  .  . 


Science  or  Free  Enterprise 

Science  and  Your  Standard  of  Living 


YOU  HEAR  a  lot  these  days  about  America's 
standard  of  living  being  the  highest  in  the 
world.  How  did  it  get  that  way?  Is  a  standard 
of  living   raised   through   laws,   edicts  and  reforms? 

No.  A  standard  of  living  is  raised  by  the  invention 
and  development  of  new  things  to  make  life  better 
and  more  comfortable. 

No  law,  for  example,  could  have  ended  peasantry 
on  the  farm  without  the  reaper  and  tractor  to  ease 
man's  labor  and  chemical  insecticides  to  make  his 
work  more  productive. 

No  law  could  have  ended  women's  centuries-old 
slavery  without  the  sewing  machine,  washing  ma- 
chine, synthetic  textile  fibers  and  the  vacuum  cleaner 
to  release  them  from  household  drudgery. 

The  12-hour  shift  and  the  6-day  week  could  not 
have  ended  by  law  or  social  upheaval  alone.  It  took 
inventions  and  modern  machinery  to  produce  more 


goods,  make  work  easier  and  give  workers  more  lei- 
sure time. 

These  things  are  the  products  of  scientific  re- 
search and  development,  but  they  can  come  only 
when  scientists  are  free  to  explore,  experiment  and 
uncover  new  knowledge.  They  are  possibly  only 
when  men  are  free  to  apply  that  knowledge  to  peo- 
ple's needs.  Nylon,  neoprene  chemical  rubber,  mois- 
ture-proof cellophane,  "Orion"  acrylic  fiber  and 
methoxychlor  insecticides  are  just  a  few  of  the  pro- 
ducts developed  by  scientists  working  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  freedom,  patience  and  encouragement. 

As  long  as  scientists  in  industry  and  in  the  uni- 
versities are  free  to  pursue  knowledge,  we  can  expect 
a  growing  number  of  new  and  better  things  to  en- 
rich our  lives. 

— From  advertisement  of  Du  Pont  in  New  York 
Herald-Tribune. 


And    The    Age 
Of    Abundance    Was    Born 


In  the  early  days  of  the  nation,  it  took  85  people 
out  of  every  100  to  produce  food  —  today  it  takes 
only  15.  Some  $12  billion  of  farm  machinery,  in- 
cluding six  million  tractors  and  trucks,  spells  the 
difference.  With  tractor-drawn  plow,  one  man  now 
tills  more  land  in  an  hour  than  two  men  driving  eight 
horses  plowed  in  a  day.  A  farm  worker  operating  a 
tractor  now  seeds  60  acres,  in  the  time  it  took  to  seed 
15  with  a  two-horse  team.  Crops  are  harvested  in 
less  than  a  quarter  the  time  it  took  with  animal  pow- 


er.   Wheat  is  cut  and  threshed  —  corn  picked  and 
shucked  —  potatoes  dug,  cleaned,  sorted  and  bagged 

—  and  scores  of  other  farming  operations  performed 

—  all  by  machine. 

Thus  has  come  about  a  new  age  of  abundance. 
Mechanized  equipment  has  both  increased  the  out- 
put of  food  and  furthered  the  use  of  modern  soil 
management  methods  to  maintain  and  improve  soil 
productivity. 

— Advertisement,  Bankers  Trust  Company 
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(The  bankers  and  industrialists  know  that  tech- 
nology and  science  are  responsible  for  our  high  pro- 
ductivity and  our  high  potential  standard  of  living, 
but  they  would  like  to  kid  the  public  that  the  change 
is  due  to  financial  vision,  private  enterprise,  and  a 


two-party  political  government.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
these  three  have  acted  as  stumble-bum  interferences 
to  science  and  technology,  and  they  still  continue  to 
do  so. ) 


High  Time  for  Change 

In  earlier  days,  social  progress  tended  to  keep  pace  with  the  body  of  scientific 
knowledge  and  a  handicraft  technology.  But  today  the  method  of  social  operation 
lags  far  behind  the  rapid  strides  made  by  our  highly  advanced  science  and  tech- 
nology.     Only   Technocracy   points    the   way   to   meet   this   basic   social   problem. 


THE  greatest  stumbling-block  to  progress  has 
been  man's  social  concepts.  Although  science 
and  technology  have  forged  ahead,  we  lag  far 
behind  in  our  social  evolution.  We  cling  to  an  an- 
cient monetary  system  so  obsolete  that  it  has  no 
legitimate  excuse  for  continued  existence.  This  con- 
stitutes the  great  American  dilemma. 

What  was  civilization  like  5000  years  ago?  Sci- 
ence and  technology,  commerce  and  the  arts  had 
already  made  their  appearance.  Egypt,  Babylonia 
and  other  areas  around  the  Mediterranean  were  ex- 
changing wares  and  ideas.  All  were  great  builders 
of  temples  and  palaces.  Versed  in  astronomy  and 
mathematics,  they  told  time  by  the  sun,  moon  and 
stars.  They  had  developed  the  sun  dial,  the  zodiac 
and  the  nileometer,  still  in  use  today,  and  introduced 
a  calendar. 

Pictures  adorning  the  walls  of  temples  and  tombs 
depict  the  life  and  customs  of  their  times.  They  had 
also  developed  a  system  of  writing. 

That  some  knowledge  of  astronomy  and  geometry 
antedates  history  is  evident,  for  the  very  ancient 
pyramids  were  geometrically  precise,  and  oriented 
to  the  equinoxes.  By  what  technique  those  huge 
blocks  of  stone  were  lifted  into  position  is  still  not 
fully  explained,  as  is  the  thin  mortar  used  to  cement 
them  so  firmly  in  place  that  they  have  withstood  the 
ravages  of  centuries.  The  great  stone  temples  along 
the  Nile  were  oriented  to  the  sun  or  some  bright  star, 
such  as  Sirius  or  Thuban.  The  temple  of  Karnak 
was  oriented  to  the  position  of  the  setting  sun  at  the 
time  of  the  summer  solstice.  Solstice  means  "the 
standing  of  the  sun."  Like  a  giant  pendulum,  which 
seems  to  pause  briefly  at  the  end  of  its  swing,  the 
sun  at  this  time  sets  at  approximately  the  same  point 
for  3  successive  days.  Then,  the  rays  of  the  setting 
sun  shone  squarely  between  2  rows  of  massive  col- 
umns, into  the  great  hyperstile  hall  and  lighting  up 
the  inner-most  recess  of  the  temple,  where  a  stone 
statue  stood  against  the  south  east  wall.  Worshippers 
were  assembled  for  the  big  event  of  the  year,  and 
priests  made  elaborate  ritual,  designed  to  induce  the 
Nile  to  overflow  (which  it  was  scheduled  to  do,  re- 
gardless). This  inundation  deposited  a  fresh  layer 
of  rich  mountain  soil  on  the  farm  lands,  insuring  a 
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bountiful  harvest.  These  politician-priests  and  the 
pharaohs  were  sole  possessors  of  astronomical  know- 
ledge in  Egypt,  and  well  knew  how  to  capitalize  on 
and  nurture  the  superstitutious  ignorance  of  their 
subjects,  by  making  natural  phenomena  appear  as 
the  result  of  their  hocus  pocus.  Thus  did  they  exact 
conformity,  and  obedience  to  the  whims  of  the  gods 
was  the  price  of  immortality. 

China  was  another  ancient  civilization.  Ancient 
Buddhist  writings  signify  primitive  speculations  con- 
cerning atomic  structure. 

The  historic  Greeks  also  speculated  on  the  nature 
of  atoms,  and  Mohammed's  son-in-law,  Ali  Hassam, 
is  quoted  as  saying  "Split  whatsoever  atom  you  will, 
and  in  its  heart  you  will  find  a  sun."  Considering 
this  promising  foundation,  why  have  we  not  made 
more  definite  progress  throughout  the  centuries  that 
followed?  Instead  there  seem  to  have  been  cycles  of 
slow  progression  with  occasional  spurts  of  active 
growth. 

Holding    Back   Progress 

The  most  prolonged  period  of  stagnation  oc- 
curred during  the  Dark  Ages,  when  Churchianity 
really  had  a  strangle  hold  on  the  European  continent. 
All  scientific  research  was  subversive.  Torture,  im- 
prisonment, and  even  death  awaited  anyone  daring 
to  contradict  church  dogma.  It  was  some  racket 
while  it  lasted,  church  dignitaries  having  the  "Di- 
vine" right  to  absolve  the  sins  of  their  subjects  — 
for  a  price.  Of  course  the  churches  became  wealthy. 
Holy  wars  were  instigated  to  spread  their  jurisdic- 
tion and  domain.  But  the  soldiers  mingled  with  the 
captives  and  absorbed  some  fresh  new  pagan  ideas, 
and  the  Renaissance  was  on.  Down  through  the  cen- 
turies we  find  the  stupefying  effects  of  age-old  su- 
perstitutions,  prejudices  and  dogmatism  holding  back 
progress. 

Our  much  eulogized  American  way  of  life  is  only 
a  continuation  of  European  systems  transplanted  to 
the  colonies.  The  inspired  constitution  closely  re- 
sembles the  British  constitution.  It  was  formulated 
by  self-styled  "gentlemen  of  property  and  principle," 
with  checks  and  balances  to  protect  their  own  pre- 
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rogatives  from  interference  of  the  "mob."  Only  in 
the  Bill  of  Rights  do  we  find  provisions  for  the  rights 
of  ordinary  citizens. 

We  have  seen  our  economy  change  [com  one  of 
scarcity  to  abundance,  from  agrarianism  to  indus- 
trialism. 

When  the  power  to  make  money  and  regulate 
the  value  thereof  was  given  to  the  bankers,  a  system 
of  debt  creation  was  launched.  Even  government  no 
longer  exercises  its  constitutional  right,  but  borrows 
its  own  money  from  the  banks,  at  interest.  Our  Fed- 
eral debt,  by  the  way,  is  now  over  $262  billion  and 
going  higher.  Private  debt  is  well  over  $277  billion. 
Banks  can  and  do  take  money  out  of  circulation  and 
cause  panics.  Foreclosure  of  mortgages  is  a  nice, 
legitimate  way  to  acquire  large  portions  of  real  es- 
tate.   Law  always  respects  the  rights  of  ownership. 

Price   System   in   Final   Phase 

Meanwhile,  science  and  technology  have  been 
busy  inventing  machinery  and  methods  of  production 
that  have  eliminated  more  and  more  the  necessity  for 
human  toil.  Extraneous  energy  can  do  more  work 
faster  and  more  efficiently.  Thus  the  worker  who  has 
only  his  skill  to  exchange  for  wages  is  finding  it  in- 
creasingly hard  to  earn  a  living  for  himself  and  fam- 
ily. There  are  mountains  of  goods  and  services  to  be 
had,  but  oftentimes  the  would-be  consumer  cannot 
purchase  even  the  standard  essentials  because  of  the 
widening  gap  between  his  earnings  and  the  price  of 
commodities.  Inflation  insures  greater  profits  for  in- 
dustry but  works  an  intolerable  hardship  on  the  con- 
sumer.    Always    the    dragon,    price,    confronts    him. 

Industry  must  find  markets  for  its  huge  inven- 
tories. Europe  is  almost  bankrupt;  Asia  has  possi- 
bilities, but  prefers  to  handle  its  own  affairs.  Hence, 
the  only  solution  little  minds  can  conjure  tip  is  war. 
Cold  war  doesn't  deplete  the  stock-piles  fast  enough, 
so  a  little  hot  war  is  precipitated.  Waste  is  a  neces- 
sary feature  of  over-abundance,  so  what  better  way 
to  waste  money,  machines,  man  power  and  irreplace- 
able resources  than  war?  That  calls  for  an  enemy  to 
make  threatening  gestures  at.  People  will  shell  out 
for  taxes,  allow  Congress  to  appropriate  billions  of 
dollars  for  a  defensive  or  offensive  war  if  they  can 
be  convinced  they  are  being  menaced. 


The  deception  is  wearing  thin;  people  want 
peace,  and  are  disgusted  with  the  evidence  of  cor- 
ruption and  intrigue.  They  are  disillusioned.  Most  of 
us  realize  that  Big  Business,  via  the  politicians  calls 
the  plays,  finances  their  handpicked  candidates,  pro- 
vides funds  for  so  called  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple, over  and  above  their  ample  congressional 
salaries. 

Corporate  Enterprise,  alias  Free  Enterprize,  is 
entering  its  logical  and  final  phase,  fascism,  with  its 
witch-hunts,  vindictiveness  and  cruelty.  Now  private 
corporations  offer  to  take  over  public  schools,  postal 
service,  irrigation  and  power  plants,  public  forests 
and  highways  as  part  payment  on  the  national  debt 
which  the  government  owes  them. 

Eventual  collapse  of  the  Price  System  values  is 
inevitable.  Its  most  earnest  devotees  are  doing  the 
most  to  cause  its  demise  within  the  foreseeable 
future. 

What  can  we  do?  Prepare  to  help  avoid  the 
chaos  that  will  surely  follow  the  collapse  unless  a 
workable  program  of  social  operations  is  ready  for 
immediate  installation.  Technocracy  has  worked  out 
a  blueprint,  a  scientific  design  for  a  functional  gov- 
ernment. We  have  the  potential  energy,  the  re- 
sources and  the  technicians.  We  can  provide  every 
citizen  with  food,  clothing,  shelter,  health  care,  edu- 
cation, travel,  congenial  employment,  and  recrea- 
tion. Energy  certificates  will  replace  money  and 
also  serve  as  a  gauge  to  estimate  production. 

Technocracy  Points  the  Way 

Scientific  research  will  be  directed  into  creative 
channels.  Transportation  and  distribution  will  be 
reorganized  according  to  an  entirely  new  concept.  In 
fact,  no  task  is  too  great  for  Technocracy. 

Foreign  relations  will  be  cordial,  cooperative, 
conductive  to  peaceful  co-existence.  A  super-efficient 
system  of  defense  will  discourage  attack. 

We  have  wasted  centuries  of  time  and  energy 
getting  no  where  in  particular.  Technocracy  points 
the  way  to  a  mutation  —  a  period  of  rapid  advance- 
ment. 

We  CAN  arrive  at  our  evolutionary  rendezvous 
on  schedule.  All  aboard  for  the  New  America!  Join 
Technocracy  and  go  with  the  trends. 

Henriette  Phillips 
Section  1,  R.  D.  11140 


This  Month's  Cover 


Private  debt  of  all  kinds  is  now  $277  billion, 
just  about  double  what  it  was  at  the  end  of  the 
war.    The  1945  figure  was  $140  billion. 

Add  to  this  the  present  $262.5  billion  fed- 
eral debt  and  around  $25  to  $27  billion  in  debt 
of  state  and  local  governments,  and  you  have 
a  staggering  figure. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  watch  the  expansion 
of  the  debt  structure  and  to  observe  whether 
physical    production   will   expand   at   a   corres- 


ponding rate.  Considering  industry  has  already 
saturated  the  market  and  consumers  purchas- 
ing power  has  dwindled,  continued  expansion 
of  debt  to  prolong  the  Price  System  will  not 
only  undermine  investments  but  will  work  a 
greater  hardship  upon  the  American  people. 
How  long  the  people  can  tolerate  this  artificial 
means  of  stimulating  a  rapidly  decaying  econ- 
omy, only  time  —  probably  a  short  time  — 
will    tell. 
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Debt  Creation  Underwrites 
Obituary  of  Price  System 

Washington,  (UP)  —  The  Commerce  Depart- 
ment reports  that  net  public  and  private  debt  in- 
creased $33,000,000,000  in  1951,  and  reached 
$519,000,000,000  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

Private  debt  rose  $31  billion,  the  debt  of  state 
and  local  governments  jumped  $2.5  billion,  while  the 
net  debt  of  the  federal  government  showed  little 
change.  The  federal  debt  stood  at  $219  billion  at 
the  year's  end.  (The  state  and  local  debt  is  around 
$25  to  $27  billion  and  the  federal  debt  is  about  $262 
billion. ) 

It  reported  that  total  farm  debt  amounted  to  $13 
billion  at  the  end  of  the  year,  an  increase  of  1 1  per 
cent.  Net  corporate  indebtedness  stood  at  $156  bil- 
lion. 14  per  cent  above  the  1950  level. 

Washington.  (AP)  -  Since  1934  the  federal 
government  has  poured  more  than  $58,000,000,000 
into  the  48  States.  Even  so,  fewer  than  half  the 
States  have  managed  to  stay  out  of  debt  and  last 
year  total  spending  of  all  the  States  exceeded  total 
revenue. 

State  debt  has  been  studied  by  the  Tax  Founda- 
tion, a  private  partisan  agency  with  headquarters  in 
New  York,  which  used  U.  S.  Census  Bureau  figures. 

In  1946  only  one  State  went  into  debt  by  spend- 
ing more  than  it  took  in.  By  1950  there  were  36.  In 
the  fiscal  year  1951  there  was  a  slight  trend  toward 
more  careful  spending  in  the  State  capitols  when  27 
spent  more  than  collected  from  taxes,  etc. 

The  foundation  says  the  trend  toward  heavier 
State  debt  is  causing  great  concern.  'There  is  no 
telling  what  might  ensue  if  the  nation  should  under- 
go  a   substancial   economic   recession    (depression).' 

From  1940  through  1948,  the  foundation  reports, 
total  State  spending  was  always  a  little  less  than 
total  State  revenue,  but  from  1949  through  1951 
total  State  spending  was  higher  than  income.  If  the 
Federal  government  had  not  poured  money  into  the 
States,  State  debt  would  have  climbed  even  higher. 

Here's  how  State  spending,  income,  and  federal 
aid  compared  in  the  1949,  '50,  and  '51  fiscal  years 
( in  millions  —  add  000,000 ) : 


1949 
1950 
1951 


Total 

State 

Spending 

$11,557 
12,907 
13,939 


Total 

State 

Income 

$10,986 
11.863 
13,253 


Federal 
Aid  to 
States 

$5494 
5522 
4850 


Take  1951  spending  and  income.  Spending  was 
greater  than  income  by  686,000,000.  But  State  in- 
come included  $4,850,000,000  from  Washington. 
Without  federal  help  that  year  the  States'  deficit 
would  have  been  over  $5,000,000,000  instead  of 
under  $1,000,000,000. 


The  total  federal  gifts  to  the  States  are  as  follows: 

1934  through   1941 $24,736,682,271 

1942  through   1946  10,360,933,278 

1947  through   1952  23,110,953,232 

None  of  these  figures  showing  the  federal  gov- 
ernment's outlay  in  the  States  include  the  salaries 
of  federal  employees  in  the  States  or  payments  for 
goods  and  services. 


Peace  Loving  Nations  — 
But  Not  for  Long 

New  York,  (AP)  —  American,  Japanese  and 
British  businessmen  are  squaring  away  for  the  big 
fight.  The  issue:  How  much  of  the  shrinking  world 
market  for  cotton  textiles  should  Japan  be  allowed 
to    capture    with    its    more    cheaply    produced    cloth? 

Since  most  of  the  market  the  Japanese  have  been 
capturing  has  been  served  in  the  past  by  the  British, 
they  are  fighting  back  by  imposing  import  quotas 
against  Japanese  goods. 

At  the  nine-nation  cotton  textile  talkfest  held  in 
England  last  September  —  a  discussion  between 
businessmen  without  'official'  backing  by  their  gov- 
ernments —  the  Japanese  plugged  for  the  removal 
of  import  curbs  in  the  British  Commonwealth  area. 
In  return  they  offered  to  curb  their  own  mill  capaci- 
ties, but  they  want  to  sell  whatever  they  make  wher- 
ever they  can. 

American  textile  mills  are  worried,  too,  about 
the  shrinking  of  the  world  market  —  fewer  yards 
are  being  sold  now  in  world  trade  than  before  World 
War  II.  And  they  fear  that  the  Japanese  can  under- 
sell them. 

But  the  American  delegation  takes  the  position 
that  governments  should  not  restrict  markets  by 
quotas.  Of  course,  the  fact  that  American  farmers 
sell  a  lot  of  cotton  to  Japanese  mills  has  an  important 
bearing  for  their  stand. 

The  British  have  a  price  advantage  over  the 
Americans,  also,  because  English  pay  scales  are 
lower.  But  a  large  part  of  this  advantage  is  lost  be- 
cause British  mills  haven't  been  modernized  to  any 
great  extent  and  can  not  operate  as  cheaply  or 
efficiently. 

In  order  to  overcome  their  disadvantage  the 
American  textile  interests  are  discarding  obsolete 
plants  and  spending  more  money  than  ever  before 
on  new  plants  and  equipment. 

The  British  textile  men  are  up  in  arms  against  the 
Japanese  because  their  industry  has  been  in  a  slump 
for  months,  unemployment  is  bad  and  export  mar- 
kets are  all  -  important  to  the  English  just  now. 
Americans  contend  that  much  of  British  troubles 
come  from  refusal  to  go  modern.  But  the  Americans 
have  no   answer   to   how   the   British   can   solve   the 
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problem  of  greater  disemployment  which  would  be 
brought  about  from  the  installation  of  the  latest 
technological  advancement  in  the  textile  field  nor  do 
they  seem  to  understand  what  impact  the  moderniza- 
tion of  British  mills  would  have  upon  the  world  mar- 
ket and  upon  the  domestic  affairs  of  these  nations. 

The  Japanese  have  arguments  of  their  own.  They 
say  they  can't  become  self-supporting  again  if  they 
aren't  allowed  to  export.  If  cut  off  from  other  world 
markets,  the  nearby  one  with  China  will  become 
more  alluring  —  despite  American  opposition  to 
trade  with  those  countries  under  Russia's  sphere  of 
influence.  And,  the  Japanese  add,  the  natives  of 
British  East  Africa  should  have  the  right  to  buy 
cheaper  cloth  and  not  be  made  to  buy  higher-priced 
British  goods. 

With  the  interests  of  the  various  nations  in  such 
sharp  opposition,  there  is  little  possibility  of  accord 
by  them  on  this  matter. 

Need  for  Technological  Design 

Twenty-five  years  ago  America  fought  to  get 
its  automobiles  out  of  the  mud.  Today  the  national 
headache  is  to  get  the  automobiles  out  of  the  muddle. 

Why  the  perpetual  national  traffic  jam? 

In  Los  Angeles,  for  instance,  the  multi-million 
dollar  613-mile  network  of  freeways  already  is  out- 
moded —  and  several  years  before  these  freeways 
are  completed  and  ready  for  the  increasing  numbers 
of  cars. 

The  Hollywood  freeway  already  carries  a  traffic 
load  of  110,000  cars  daily  over  its  completed  Civic 
Center  -  Western  Avenue  span.  Meantime  millions 
of  new  cars  are  annually  rolling  off  the  assembly 
lines  —  and  Los  Angeles  will  get  more  than  its 
share  of  them. 

The  traffic  jam  has  become  a  problem  of  alarm- 
ing proportions  and  it's  going  to  get  worse  instead 
of  better.  The  freeways  are  not  keeping  pace  with 
the  mobile  age. 

Motorists  spend  hours  getting  in  and  out  of  the 
city.  It's  not  a  question  of  being  trapped  in  a  Rose 
Bowl  jam,  or  a  holiday  at  the  beaches,  or  over  the 
Los  Angeles  to  Arrowhead  highway  —  its  become 


REGISTRATIONS 
OF  MOTOR  VEHICLES 


a  matter  of  deadly  traffic  jams  twice  daily  anyway 
or  anywhere  you  drive  —  to  work  in  the  morning 
and  to  your  home  in  the  afternoon. 

Three  weeks  after  the  Japanese  hit  Pearl  Harbor 
on  December  7,  1941,  there  were  29,524,010  pas- 
senger cars  registered  in  the  United  States.  There 
were  4,359,244  trucks  on  the  roads,  38,800  buses. 
The  grand  total  was  34,472,145  vehicles. 

The  number  declined  during  the  war,  the  num- 
ber of  passengers  alone  in  1945  being  25,691,434, 
the  overall  total  30,638,429  vehicles.  Let's  take  a 
look  at  the  picture  in  1951  —  and  gasp: 

Passenger  cars  numbered  42,525,217.  There 
were  143,290  busses  and  8,957,931  trucks,  making 
a  grand  total  of  51,326,438  vehicles.  The  traffic  jam 
has  become  a  national  crisis. 

Last  year  37,300  persons  died  in  traffic  accidents 
and  1,300,000  were  hurt.  Yet  more  cars  are  built  for 
freeways  already  obsolete.  Our  method  of  handling 
traffic  is  antiquated. 


Invitation  to  Wholesale  Desertion 


Neither  the  Pentagon  nor  the  State  Department 
would  approve  the  use  of  Chinese  Nationalist  troops 
in  Korea. 

Should  the  Chinese  communists  decide  to  attack 
in  their  absence,  the  United  States  would  have  to  as- 
sume even  larger  responsibility  for  Formosa's  de- 
fense than  it  has. 

The  military  also  points  to  the  8,000  desertions 
to  date  that  have  occured  among  Chiang  troops  to 
spotlight  the  problem  of  morale,  loyalty,  end  disci- 


pline that  still  needs  to  be  solved  by  the  general- 
issimo. 

Also,  the  addition  of  Chinese  Nationalist  to  the 
United  Nations'  troops  in  Korea  would  add  another 
problem  of  language,  command,  and  control  to  the 
complicated  14-nation  force  already  there. 

The  diplomats  also  point  out  that  the  United 
States,  contrary  to  most  of  its  Allies  in  Korea,  recog- 
nizes the  Chiang  government  as  the  legitimate  Chi- 
nese government  for  all  of  China. 
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After  NATO 


Calamity  or  Sanity? 


The  main  reason  behind  NATO  has  to  do  with  the  preservation  of  the  Price  Sys- 
tem. But  it  is  becoming  more  evident  that  the  Western  Europeans  want  to  get 
out  from  under  a  rearmament  program  as  soon  as  possible  for  their  own  exist- 
ence. Rather  than  dissipate  our  energy,  we  could  use  our  resources  and  technology 
for  an  obtainable  objective. 


ONE  of  the  biggest  frauds  ever  perpetuated  on 
the  American  people  is  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization,  better  known  as  NATO. 
This  organization  is  the  medium  being  used  to  carry 
out  the  policy  as  formulated  in  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty.  And  the  supposed  purpose  of  this  treaty  is 
the  establishment  of  a  mutual  defense  alliance  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  a  number  of  nations  in 
Western  Europe.  By  the  allocation  of  arms  and 
equipment,  mutual  armed  aid,  and  through  common 
organs  of  defense,  the  North  Atlantic  Pact  is  aimed 
to  prevent  aggression,  or  better  still,  with  the  forma- 
tion of  similar  alliances  in  other  parts  of  the  globe, 
to  maintain  the  status  quo  throughout  the  world.  But 
the  main  reason  behind  NATO,  as  far  as  the  guard- 
ians of  'free  enterprise'  are  concerned,  has  to  do  with 
the  preservation  of  the  Price  System  in  the  United 
States  through  an  armament  economy. 

Although  the  Atlantic  Defense  Treaty  was  signed 
in  1949,  the  organization  NATO  did  not  become 
generally  known  until  the  past  year.  The  Korean  in- 
cident did  provide  an  actuality  whereby  the  propa- 
gandists of  a  'strong  defense'  could  add  fuel  to  the 
'cold  war'  and  point  out  the  need  for  stepping  up 
the  armament  program  because  of  the  'menace  of. 
aggression  from  abroad.  When  production  reached 
its  peak  under  the  economy  and  goods  were  saturat- 
ing the  market  in  this  country,  not  only  was  the  Ko- 
rean 'police  action'  welcomed  as  a  means  to  destroy 
the  surpluses,  but  the  condition  provided  Congress 
with  the  opportunity  to  appropriate  more  billions  of 
dollars  for  armaments  here  and  military-economic 
aid  to  Western  Europe  and  other  parts  of  the  world. 
After  the  defense  program  had  been  given  the  proper 
build-up,  the  beneficiaries  of  such  a  program  decided 
the  opportunity  had  arrived  to  put  NATO  on  a 
grandiose  scale.  At  first  the  experts  in  affairs  of  this 
nature  agreed  that  a  goal  of  400  divisions  was  es- 
sential to  the  defense  of  Europe.  But  last  year  this 
figure  was  reduced  to  96  divisions;  and,  this  year, 
it  was  further  reduced  to  50  divisions! 

At  the  Lisbon  conference  of  last  February  the 
United  States  and  other  member  nations  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Council  met  to  set  new  goals 
for  NATO.    The  council  announced  that  it  would 
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spend  $300,000,000,000  for  armaments.  The  other 
member  nations  of  NATO  decided  that  this  was  not 
the  time  to  be  pikers  since  they  knew  that  uncle 
sucker  would  have  to  pick  up  the  check.  In  spite  of 
the  reduced  goals  set  at  the  Lisbon  conference,  it  is 
evident  all  is  not  well  with  NATO.  The  military 
brass  in  this  country  are  disturbed  by  press  reports 
stating  NATO  was  not  getting  on  with  its  'job.'  And 
in  an  attempt  to  remedy  the  situation,  the  North 
Atlantic  Council  has  called  a  meeting  for  some  time 
in  December  of  this  year  to  review  the  'progress' 
made  by  the  western  nations  and  to  realign  the  pro- 
gram for  1953  through  1955. 

While  it  may  appear  impressive  on  paper  to  the 
military  of  NATO  to  set  goals  of  50  divisions  for 
Western  Europe  for  this  year,  the  fact  remains  that 
Europe  is  in  no  position  from  an  economic  point  of 
view  to  carry  out  these  goals.  The  economic  prob- 
lems of  Europe  are  uppermost  in  the  minds'  of  the 
Europeans  rather  than  the  fear  of  aggression  from 
the  East.  Unless  they  can  improve  their  living  con- 
ditions, the  Europeans  will  consider  the  bargaining 
advantages  of  dealing  through  NATO  as  being  rela- 
tively unimportant  in  comparison  to  their  own  social 
and  economic  problems.  No  doubt  the  Western 
European  nations  will  play  the  rules  of  the  game  as 
long  as  the  United  States  supplies  the  materials, 
arms,  and  economic  aid.  But  it  is  becoming  more 
evident  every  day  among  the  Western  Europeans 
that  rearmaments  has  worked  an  additional  hard- 
ship upon  them,  and  they  want  to  get  out  from  under 
such  a  program  as  soon  as  possible. 

In  an  effort  to  improve  her  export-import  posi- 
tion and  to  reduce  the  burden  of  defense  upon  its 
economy,  Great  Britain  has  already  adopted  a 
stretch-out  program  in  armament  production.  At  this 
writing  there  is  a  split  in  the  Labor  Party  over  the 
issue  of  whether  the  expenditures  of  the  nation 
should  be  spent  on  excessive  military  armament  or 
for  improving  the  health  and  living  conditions  of 
the  country,  with  the  latter  gaining  headway  over 
those  in  the  party  favoring  arms  to  butter.  As  Tech- 
nocracy has  stated,  Great  Britain  with  a  population 
of  over  50  million  people  and  importing  over  50  per- 
cent of  its  food  is  in  no  position  to  carry  out  an  ex- 
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tensive  armament  program  regardless  of  the  de- 
mands made  upon  her  by  the  United  States  or  any 
other  nation. 

The  French  are  in  the  same  boat  as  the  English. 
Already  the  Indo-China  war  is  taking  a  large  share 
of  the  French's  military  personnel.  And  there  are 
grumblings  among  the  French  people  that  the  war 
is  far  too  costly  tor  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
that  area.  In  1950  the  French  promised  to  put  20  di- 
visions of  troops  in  the  field  ready  for  combat  duty 
just  in  case  they  were  needed.  But  now  France  is 
demanding  that  its  contribution  to  the  goals  set  by 
NATO  be  reduced  to  12  divisions.  And  it  is  most 
probable  the  French  will  be  forced  by  domestic  con- 
ditions to  demand  further  reductions  in  troops  and 
arms. 

Besides  not  being  able  to  fulfill  her  commitments 
to  NATO,  the  French  are  not  playing  the  arma- 
ment game  according  to  Hoyle.  When  it  comes  to 
bargaining  in  affairs  of  this  nature,  the  representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  are  finding  that  the  French 
graduated  from  the  amateur  to  the  professional  class 
long  before  they  did.  The  French  understand  that 
the  business  and  political  interests  of  this  country 
are  using  the  rearmament  of  Western  Europe  as  a 
means  to  keep  the  economy  going  here.  Not  only 
are  the  French  receiving  our  raw  materials,  plant 
and  equipment,  but  they  are  insisting  that  the  United 
States  buy  the  arms  they  produce  which  are  paid 
for  at  the  expense  of  the  American  taxpayer  in  the 
first  place.  At  the  present  time  the  French  govern- 
ment is  demanding  more  aid  from  the  United  States 
to  prevent  curtailment  of  its  arms  production.  The 
French  have  caught  on  to  the  Price  System  quite 
well,  we  would  say. 

Further   Sacrifices    Impossible 

And  the  French  idea  of  things  is  spreading  to 
other  nations.  Great  Britain,  Italy,  and  even  Japan 
wants  to  get  into  the  act  of  selling  arms  to  the  United 
States.  But  this  idea  is  complicating  matters  for 
this  country.  The  main  purpose  of  NATO  was  to 
dump  and  to  destroy  our  abundance  in  order  to 
maintain  high  commodity  valuation  and  scarcity 
here,  not  to  buy  and  to  place  orders  [or  arms  and 
goods  with  other  nations.  Also,  the  buying  of  arms 
from  abroad  would  be  detrimental  to  this  country's 
plans  to  stretch-out  armament  production  in  an  ef- 
fort to  prevent  a  sudden  drop  in  business  and  to  pro- 
long economic  stability.  Unless  the  United  States 
can  bribe  enough  nations  to  conscript  enough  men 
to  shoulder  the  arms  being  produced  in  the  world 
today,  and  if  Korea  is  any  indication  of  what  can  be 
expected,  the  continuance  of  an  armament  program 
for  a  prolonged  period  is  out  of  the  question. 

A  recent  press  report  states  Italy  will  spend 
about  18.2  billion  lira  or  $820  million  on  defense  in 
the  1952-1953  financial  year  and  aims  to  have  12 
divisions  of  troops  on  full  war  footing  by  1954.  The 
July,  1952  issue  of  Italian  Affairs  puts  the  expendi- 
ture figures  for  the  same  period  much  higher  than 
the    mentioned    report.     Italy's    new    estimates    for 


arms  expenditures  represents  about  25  percent  of  its 
total  budget.  While  this  type  of  publicity  will  im- 
press the  advocates  of  a  strong  western  defense,  it 
will  not  be  received  with  the  same  enthusiasm  among 
the  Italian  people.  Out  of  the  average  income  of  an 
Italian  citizen,  which  is  already  very  low,  one-six- 
teenth is  spent  on  the  armed  forces.  These  new  ex- 
penses for  defense  would  impose  an  additional  bur- 
den upon  the  Italians.  According  to  Italian  Affairs, 
there  are  now  two  million  unemployed  Italians, 
about  the  same  number  partially  unemployed,  and 
about  one-half  million  refugees  dependent  upon  the 
country  for  existence.  Further  sacrifices  on  the  part 
of  the  Italian  people  would  be  well  nigh  an  impossi- 
bility. Even  if  Italy  proceeds  to  appropriate  the  es- 
timated amount  of  lire  for  arms  and  the  United 
States  continues  to  send  aid  to  her,  Italy  will  still 
fall  far  short  of  her  commitments  to  the  South 
Europe  command  of  NATO.  As  in  the  case  of 
England,  Italy  finds  itself  overpopulated  with  about 
47  million  people  living  on  a  small  area  of  which 
two-thirds  is  wholly  or  partially  non-productive.  And 
the  Italians  must  know  by  now  that  wars  and  the 
armament  program  of  fascism  did  not  solve  their  in- 
ternal problem. 

Want  No  Part  of  NATO 

Besides  England,  France,  and  Italy,  there  are 
other  countries  in  Europe  which  do  not  care  for  the 
burdens  imposed  upon  them  by  NATO  or  are  sus- 
picious of  its  intentions.  The  Dutch  fear  they  would 
be  sacrificed  in  case  of  war  as  NATO  troops  would 
be  withdrawn  from  that  part  of  the  continent.  The 
Belgian  people  are  hostile  to  the  idea  of  conscripting 
men  for  a  period  of  two  years.  They  do  not  see  how 
an  army  of  50,000  Belgians  can  act  as  a  deterent  to 
an  aggressor.  And  the  Belgians  maintain  that 
NATO  is  disrupting  her  economy  by  increasing  ex- 
penditures for  arms  and  by  taking  needed  materials 
away  from  civilian  production  and  construction.  Ac- 
cording to  a  survey  from  Sweden,  only  one  out  of 
every  four  Swedes  favor  joining  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization.  Why  should  they  change  now, 
the  Swedes  have  done  all  right  by  following  a  policy 
of  neutrality. 

Another  factor  which  makes  the  possibility  of 
NATO  rather  remote  is  its  or  the  United  States' 
supposition  that  unity  exists  among  the  Western 
European  nations.  At  the  present  the  French  are 
accusing  the  English  of  prefering  a  'peripheric  strat- 
egy' of  defense  to  a  continental  one.  And  the  French 
do  not  like  the  thought  of  Western  Germany  re- 
arming, on  the  basis  of  past  experiences.  (Reports 
from  Germany  do  not  reveal  any  over  enthusiasm  by 
the  German  people  to  form  an  army. )  Then  there 
is  the  ever  present  problem  of  the  coal  of  the  Ruhr 
and  Saar,  and  the  iron  ore  of  Alsace-Lorraine.  Al- 
though the  Shuman  plan  places  the  production  of 
coal  and  iron  of  France-Germany  under  a  higher 
authority,  open  to  all  European  nations,  it  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  this  plan  will  be  acceptable  to  all 
interests    concerned    and    what    this    monopoly    will 
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accomplish  for  the  whole  of  Europe.  In  a  few  words, 
there  are  too  many  complex  problems  and  too  many 
past  recollections  [or  unity  in  Europe  to  be  an  ac- 
complished [act  in  the  near  future. 

Another  motive  for  NATO,  the  same  as  for  the 
Schuman  Plan  in  the  economic  field,  is  the  re-estab- 
lishment by  military  means  the  domain  and  prestige 
of  the  old  Holy  Roman  Empire.  What  could  be  more 
subtle  than  the  organizing  of  all  Christians  under  the 
disguise  of  fighting  the  menace  of  aggression  from  a 
godless  foe  while  actually  using  NATO  as  the  in- 
strumentality for  the  restoration  of  the  old  Holy 
Roman  Empire.  In  this  respect,  NATO  has  the 
familiar  ring  of  the  holy  crusades  and  the  wars  of 
the  despots  leading  up  to  the  Treaty  of  Westphila 
in  1648.  No  wonder  certain  quarters  in  Europe  are 
skeptical  of  European  confederation  under  the  Schu- 
man Plan  and  NATO. 

Another  thing  making  the  North  Atlantic  De- 
fense Pact  untenable  is  the  deterioration  of  Western 
Europe's  trade  relations  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 
For  example,  French  exports  during  the  first  six 
months  of  1952  dropped  to  about  $1,000,000,000  as 
compared  to  $1,300,000,000  in  the  same  period  of 
1951.  The  volume  of  export  and  intra-European 
trade  will  fall  behind  1951,  according  to  a  late  re- 
port of  the  Direction  of  European  Trade,  a  United 
Nations  agency.  And  a  United  Nations  report  pre- 
dicts   that    there    will    be    a    decrease    in    production 


throughout  Western  Europe  and  a  possible  depres- 
sion if  the  situation  does  not  improve  soon. 

Sensing  a  vulnerable  spot  in  the  European  econ- 
omy, the  U.S.S.R.  is  now  exerting  more  effort  to- 
ward improving  trade  practices  with  the  rest  of  the 
world,  while  the  United  States  is  demanding  strict 
export  curbs  on  some  285  categories  of  'strategic' 
items  to  Russia's  sphere  of  influence.  Because  a  large 
volume  of  imports  to  the  United  States  would  upset 
the  economy  here,  and  the  fact  that  we  have  the  raw 
materials  plus  the  technology  to  produce  large  quan- 
tities of  finished  products,  the  Western  European 
nations  are  finding  out  that  by  co-operating  with  the 
United  States  they  are  the  ones  being  contained,  not 
Russia.  The  pressure  of  events  is  forcing  Western 
Europe  to  discard  what  has  now  developed  into  a 
policy  of  reverse  containment  for  its  own  economic 
existence. 

In  spite  of  the  enormous  amount  of  arms  and 
economic  aid  we  have  poured  into  nations  through- 
out the  world,  there  is  little  to  show  that  their  posi- 
tion has  been  strengthened.  And  by  depleting  our 
resources  at  such  a  rapid  rate  we  have  weakened 
the  overall  position  and  strength  of  this  Continent. 
Technocracy  has  mentioned  many  times  that  the 
nations  making  up  Europe  are  deficient  in  resources. 
We  would  be  committing  economic  suicide  if  we 
were  to  continue  to  underwrite  a  deficit  Western 
(Continued  on  Page  25) 
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SCIENCE   in  the  NEWS 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:  The  staff  of  the  TECHNOCRAT  has  selected  some  of  the  latest  infor- 
mation and  developments  in  technological  advanmement,  discoveries,  and  inventions  which  are  re- 
sponsible in  changing  our  way  of  life  from  a  system  of  scarcity  to  an  economy  of  abundance.  As  the 
impact  of  technology  descends  upon  the  Price  System,  bringing  with  it  an  ever  increasing  rate  of 
social  change,  the  result  will  be  a  non-operative  economy,  unless  we,  the  American  people,  have  the 
intelligence   to   demand  the   application   of  science  as  a  method  of  social  operation. 


Efficiency   Makes   Way   for   New   Method 
of    Social    Operation 


Washington,  D.  C,  (AP)  —  Marked  gains  in 
the  efficiency  of  American  industry  are  being  re- 
corded by  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor. 

Figures  turned  up  by  the  Department's  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  show  that  the  improvement  has 
boosted  general  productivity  levels  to  their  highest 
point  in  the  nation's  history. 

The  figures  are  not  published  yet,  but  the  gen- 
eral findings  were  revealed  a  few  days  ago  by  the 
bureau's  commissioner,  Ewan  Clague,  in  an  address 
to  the  Chicago  engineering  conference.  Mr.  Clague 
said: 

The  gains  were  traceable  in  large  part  to  two 
basic  influences:  the  unusually  heavy  postwar  capital 
investment  for  new  and  improved  plant  and  equip- 
ment, and  the  high  volume  of  production  prevailing 
in  most  manufacturing  and  high  level  of  activity  in 
many  of  the  public  utility  and  mining  industries, 
especially  in  the  year  1950.' 

The  Rotor maiic  will  wash  more  than  10,000  pieces 
of  glassware  a  day,  eliminating  a  routine  job  and 
allowing  more  time  for  research. 


In  other  words,  industry  tooled  up  for  consider- 
able greater  output  after  World  War  II  and  the 
utilization  of  those  machines  and  techniques  began 
hitting  a  high  point  of  efficiency  in  1950. 

From  1949  to  1950  reductions  in  man-hours  per 
unit  of  production  were  reported  in  all  32  of  the 
manufacturing  industries  for  which  the  bureau  keeps 
data,  and  for  five  out  of  seven  non-manufacturing 
industries. 


New  Machine  Solves  Problem 

A  large  biochemical  research  laboratory  has  a 
daily  glass  washing  stint  that  often  runs  to  many 
thousands  of  test  tubes,  petri  dishes,  and  other  glass- 
ware. By  and  large,  the  pharmaceutical  industry  has 
maintained  a  chin-up,  lets-roll-up-our-sleeves  at- 
titude toward  it,  simply  because  of  the  need  for  im- 
maculate cleanliness,  and  the  difficulty  of  designing 
automatic  machinery  that  could  be  counted  on  to  do 
a  thorough  washing  job. 

Recently,  however,  hard-working  technicians  in 
the  laboratories  of  several  of  this  country's  leading 
pharmaceutical  producers  have  seen  the  dawn  of  a 
new  day.  The  change  has  been  brought  about  by  a 
machine  called  the  'Rotormatic'  washer.  In  one  typi- 
cal installation,  the  new  machine  handles  1250  test 
tubes,  600  petri  dishes,  and  400  pieces  of  miscellan- 
eous glassware  per  hour.  According  to  the  manufac- 
turer, there  is  no  type  of  glassware  the  washer's 
racks  cannot  be  designed  to  handle. 

The  washer  requires  only  one  operator  since  it 
carries  its  load  of  glass  equipment  automatically 
through  the  washing  and  rinse  cycles.  The  machine 
has  a  'brain'  that  shuts  it  off  at  the  end  of  its  cycle 
so  that  the  operator  is  free  to  walk  away  any  time. 

A  tank  in  the  Rotormatic's  base  holds  a  detergent 
solution  which  is  pumped  to  jets  in  the  machine's 
two  washing  chambers.  In  the  third  chamber,  the 
load  is  thoroughly  rinsed  by  jets  of  hot  tap  water 
and  distilled  water.    Once  the  controls  have  been  set 
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for  the  desired  cycle  of  washing  and  rinsing,  the 
washer  is  completely  automatic.  The  Rotormatic  has 
eliminated  a  monotonus  task  and  allowed  more  time 
for  important  research. 


Unique  Combine  Displaces  Labor 

A  unique  spinach  harvester  which  clears  the 
fields  with  greater  speed  and  efficiency  is  cutting 
harvest  costs  of  many  Southern  California  growers. 

An  entire  operation  which  in  previous  years  em- 
ployed as  many  as  100  to  150  men  now  requires  only 
five  men  to  harvest  a  similar  daily  volume. 

Sand  and  weeds,  formerly  forked  up  by  the  crews 
during  manual  cutting,  have  now  been  virtually  elim- 
inated through  the  use  of  this  machine.  Some  growers 
make  use  of  a  cutter  owned  by  a  large  cannery  of 
Fullerton,  Orange  County,  California,  who  carry  out 
the  whole  harvesting  operation. 

The  harvester  is  ordered  into  action  with  a  full 
crew  as  soon  as  a  field  is  ready  for  cutting  —  at 
dawn  if  possible,  when  the  spinach  is  at  its  peak  of 
freshness  and  the  crop  can  be  rushed  to  the  plant 
before  the  heat  of  the  day  sets  in. 


Clearing  a  field  of  20  acres  in  one  day,  the  high- 
speed machine  can  cut  as  much  as  150  tons  daily. 
Spinach  leaves  are  cut  and  fed  into  a  truck  in  one 
operation.  As  soon  as  it  is  loaded,  the  truck  speeds 
to  the  nearby  packing  plant  where  the  spinach  is 
processed  and  canned.  The  entire  job  of  cutting, 
loading,  delivery  and  canning  seldom  exceeds  four 
hours. 

This  operation  insures  the  highest  quality  pro- 
duct at  a  greatly  reduced  cost  to  the  grower.  Fifteen 
tons  of  spinach  are  processed  hourly  through  the 
streamlined  facilities  of  the  food  plant. 


Science  Finds  New  Uses 
For  'Lowly*  Corncob 

Washington  —  Through  research,  new  ways  to 
use  corncobs  beside  making  pipes  now  make  this 
farm  by-product  an  important  industrial  material. 
an  Agricultural  Department  report  reveals. 

Scientists  and  engineers  of  the  Bureau  of  Agri- 
culture and  Industrial  Chemistry's  northern  research 
laboratory   in    Peoria,    Illinois,    with    co-operation   of 


An  entire  operation  which  employed  as  many  as  100  to  150  men  now  requires  only  5  men  to  harvest  a 
similar  daily  volume.  Clearing  a  field  of  20  acres  in  one  day,  this  high-speed  machine  can  cut  as  much 
as  150  tons  daily. 
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equipment  manufacturers  and  cob  processors,  have 
developed  new  methods  and  new  uses  for  ground 
corncobs,  said  Dr.  G.  E.  Hilbert,  chief  of  the  bureau. 

This  research,  said  Hilbert,  has  resulted  in  an 
expansion  of  the  industry  from  one  plant  to  more 
than  24  scattered  over  the  North  Central  States 
today.  He  reported  a  proportionate  increase  in  ton- 
nage of  cobs  processed,  from  5000  tons  in  1939  to 
an  expected  600,000  tons  this  year. 

The  largest  industrial  use  for  corncobs  is  in  mak- 
ing furfural.  Two-thirds  of  the  cobs  used  in  1952 
will  be  consumed  in  the  preparation  of  this  oily, 
straw  -  colored  liquid,  valuable  in  the  refining  of 
vegetable  oils,  and  the  production  of  synthetic  rub- 
ber, nylon,  synthetic  resins,  medicinals. 

The  metal  stamping  and  electroplating  industries 
are  the  next  largest  customers  of  cob  products,  which 
many  find  superior  to  the  hardwood  sawdust  pre- 
viously used  in  those  fields. 

Soft  grits  from  corncobs  used  in  an  air  blast 
method  have  proved  the  most  inexpensive,  efficient, 
and  safest  for  cleaning  airplane  and  automobile  en- 
gines and  parts,  precision  apparatus,  and  large  elec- 
tric motors  and  generators,  according  to  laboratory 
scientists. 

Gardeners  and  nurserymen  have  found  ground 
cobs  satisfactory  as  a  mulch  for  roses,  carnations, 
strawberries,  cucumbers,  trees,  and  schrubs.  The  use 
of  cobs  combined  with  blackstrap  molasses  and  other 
nutrients  as  an  economical  feed  for  beef  cattle  is  ex- 


panding rapidly.  Cob  meal  as  a  mild  abrasive  in 
hand  soaps,  and  fine  cob  flour  is  being  used  in  the 
production  of  insecticides. 


CeuSd  Be  Put  to  Better  Use    , 

New  York,  (AP)  —  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company  announced  recently  a  new  service  in 
which  private  facsimile  systems  are  leased  for  use 
use  within  the  customer's  own  organization. 

Called  Intrafax,  it  transmits  intracompany  com- 
munications in  picture  form  at  high  speed.  A  branch 
bank,  for  instance,  could  quickly  transmit  a  fac- 
simile of  a  check  to  a  central  office  or  another  branch 
for  verificatiion  of  signature,  etc. 

A  compact  console  type  machine  serves  as  a 
communications  center  to  route  facsimile  messages 
to  their  destinations.  Intrafax  is  so  simple  a  child 
can  operate  it.  You  simply  place  the  material  to  be 
transmitted  on  a  metal  drum  and  press  a  button  — 
the  rest  is  automatic. 


Device  Reduces  Time  Requirement 

New  York,  (AP)  —  Plywood  wall  paneling  is 
now  done  through  the  development  of  a  portable 
electronic  device  that  spot-welds  panels  in  place 
within  a  few  minutes. 


One  driver  operates  this  machine-age  dragon  corn-picker  which  covers  20  acres  a  day-  harvesting  1500 
to  2000  bushels  of  corn,  all  ready  for  drying  and  binning.  The  huge  machine  picks,  husks  and  shells, 
elevates  the  grain  into  the  carrying  tank,  and  drops  the  cobs  on  the  ground  in  one  operation. 
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The  device,  called  a  wood-welder,  consists  of  a 
portable  generator  and  a  three-pound  hand  appli- 
cator or  'gun'  that  transmits  radio-frequency  energy 
at  40  million  cycles  per  second. 

The  transmitted  radio-frequency  energy  is 
changed  into  heat  and  absorbed  by  the  wet  urea- 
formaldehyde  adhesive  used  to  bond  plywood  panels 
to  wall  framing.  This  causes  a  greatly  accelerated 
chemical  reaction,  immediately  curing  or  setting  the 
glue.  Formerly  it  required  [our  to  six  hours  [or 
glued  panels  to  set. 


Mammoth  Job  —  But  Shows  Need 
For  Continental   Hydrology 

The  world  s  largest,  most  modern  electric  gener- 
ating unit  is  nearing  completion  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Mississippi  and  Meramec  rivers  in  St.  Louis 
County.  It  is  the  first  of  four  sections,  each  a  com- 
plete plant  in  itself,  that  are  planned  for  the  Mera- 
mec plant  of  the  Union  Electric  Company. 

The  one  section  will  generate  enough  electricity 
to  supply  the  residential  needs  of  a  city  of  1 ,000,000 
population.  In  producing  this  prodigious  quantity  of 
electric  power,  it  will  burn  450,000  tons  of  coal  a 
year  and  will  use  1 14,000,000  gallons  of  water  a  day, 
almost  as  much  as  the  entire  city  of  St.  Louis.  Its 
135,000  kilowatt  turbo-generator  is  the  largest  of 
its  kind  in  the  world.  It  is  85  feet  long,  25  feet  wide, 
10  feet  high,  weighs  almost  600  tons,  and  is  sup- 
ported by  a  massive  concrete  monolith  anchored  on 
bedrock.  In  turning  the  generator,  the  turbine  will 
whirl  at  36,000  revolutions  a  minute,  at  which  rate 
the  tips  of  the  turbine  blades  will  travel  at  super- 
sonic speed,  more  than  900  miles  an  hour. 

Steam  to  drive  the  high  turbo-generator  will  be 
produced  in  a  boiler  1 1  stories  in  height  and  con- 
taining 134  miles  of  pipe.  Despite  its  size,  it  is  ultra- 
efficient.     Operating    at    the    enormous    pressure    of 


This  is  a  side  view  of  the  'corn  combine'  shown 
in  this  section.  The  big  bin  in  the  rear  holds  320 
bushels  of  corn. 

1400  pounds  per  square  inch,  it  will  extract  90  per 
cent  of  the  heat  in  the  coal  it  burns  at  a  temperature 
of  2800  degrees  to  produce  steam  superheated  to 
950  degrees.  This  steam  will  rush  from  the  boiler 
drum  to  the  turbine  at  three  miles  a  minute;  after 
leaving  the  turbine,  it  will  be  condensed  into  80- 
degree  water  in  one  tenth  of  a  second. 

Index  o[  the  plant's  e[[iciency  is  the  [our~[i[ths 
o[  a  pound  o[  coal  it  will  use  to  generate  one  kilo- 
watt hour  o[  electricity.  Sixty  years  ago,  when  plants 
the  size  o[  Meramec  were  undreamed  o[,  it  took 
eight  pounds  o[  coal  to  make  one  kilowatt  hour. 

Second  section  of  the  Meramec  plant,  identical  to 
the  first,  already  is  under  construction.  But  before 
the  last  two  sections  are  completed,  Meramec's  dis- 
tinction as  the  world's  largest  will  have  been 
eclipsed.  At  Joppa,  Illinois,  a  steam  plant  composed 
of  four  150,000-kilowatt  units  is  being  built  to  furn- 
ish electric  power  to  the  government's  new  atomic 
energy  plant  across  the  Ohio  River  at  Paducah, 
Kentucky. 
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The    Biggest    Offender    and    Recipient 


Going  on  the  principle  that  confession  is  good 
for  the  soul.  Powell  B.  McHaney  of  St.  Louis,  presi- 
dent of  the  General  American  Life  Insurance  Co., 
declared  that  businessmen  as  well  as  radicals  are 
responsible  for  creeping  socialism  in  this  country. 
McHaney  told  a  Kiwanis  club  meeting  in  the  Bilt- 
more. 

"Businessmen  decry  socialism  as  long  as  the  so- 
called  benefits  are  not  directly  available  to  business. 
They  find  it  not  so  abhorrent  when  business  is  the 
direct  beneficiary. 

"All  of  us  know  the  socialistic  steps  taken  by  our 
government,  at  least,  with  the  creation  of  the  Re- 
construction Finance  Corp.,  which  occured  several 
years  before  the  administration  of  Franklin  Roose- 
velt. How  many  of  us  have  refused  the  assistance  of 
the  Federal  government  when  such  assistance  in- 
dicated a  temporary  gain? 

"Businessmen  have  not  displayed  the  courage  of 


their  convictions.  I  could  list  many  examples  from 
other  fields,  but  will  content  myself  with  mentioning 
from  my  own. 

"A  life  insurance  man  helped  draft  the  initial 
FHA  legislation.  Since  then,  insurance  companies 
have  purchased  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  FHA 
mortgages  —  it  was  the  easy  way.  True,  it  placed 
the  government  in  the  mortgage  loan  business  but  it 
caused  the  government  to  guarantee  the  life  insur- 
ance companies  and  other  investors  from  loss. 

"We  abdicated  our  function  to  the  government 
and  we  therefore  did  what  Rosie  the  Riveter  and 
John  the  Coal  Miner  did.  We  accepted  our  own 
Social  Security  but  under  a  different  name." 

But  Mr.  McHaney  did  not  mention  during  his 
speech  what  would  happen  to  business  if  the  govern- 
ment hadn't  taken  over  the  perogative  of  creating 
debt   and   providing    subsidies  or  relief   to  business. 
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CRITICAL  COMMENTS 

of   the  News 


Reprinted    from   TECHNOCRATIC   TRENDEVENTS 


World  Revolution  Boils  and  Bubbles 

In  Africa,  the  days  of  the  white  man  are  growing 
fewer;  for,  the  African  Negro,  the  same  as  the 
Asiatic,  will  no  longer  tolerate  a  few  foreigners  of  a 
different  race  coming  in  and  growing  fat,  wealthy, 
and  arrogant  on  his  resources  while  he  himself,  re- 
mains in  poverty,  toil,  and  filth  as  a  third-class  serv- 
ant of  the  'master  race.'  In  Asia,  the  U.  S.  dominated 
United  Nations  Forces  find  themselves  bogged  down 
in  a  war  that  we  cannot  win  and  will  not  end.  In 
South  America,  the  struggle  for  social  betterment,  in 
the  face  of  Catholic  fascist  repression,  continues  to 
be  waged  in  blood  and  pain,  with  United  States  of- 
ficialdom   participating    as    a    non-neutral    kibitzer. 

American  observers  at  the  recent  Leipzig  Fair  in 
East  Germany  were  startled  by  the  vast  array  of 
high  class  technological  equipment  that  was  put  on 
display  by  the  nations  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 
What  this  equipment  was  like,  one  can  learn  bit  by 
bit  from  carefully  perusing  numerous  technical  jour- 
nals. The  newspapers  and  popular  magazines  care- 
fully evaded  telling  the  American  people  about  it, 
specializing  in  propaganda  slurs  instead.  But  the 
fact  is  obvious  that  America  cannot  rest  on  her 
laurels  as  the  world's  number  one  technological  pro- 
ducer; for,  if  she  does  not  race  ahead  in  the  produc- 
tion of  new  designs,  higher  quality,  and  greater 
quantity,  the  day  will  soon  arrive  when  America 
will  no  longer  lead  the  world. 


Iron  Ore  'Nearing  the  Bottom' 

Confirming  a  report  made  by  Howard  Scott  to 
the  steel  industry  in  the  early  1920s  is  an  advertise- 
ment of  Allis-Chalmers  in  the  September  18,  1952 
issue  of  The  Iron  Age.'  The  report  stated  that  the 
economically  feasible  ore  of  the  Mesabi  Range  in 
Minnesota  would  be  virtually  exhausted  by  1950. 
For  this  far-sighted  and  accurate  report,  Howard 
Scott  lost  his  consulting  contract  and  became  per- 
sona non  grata  to  the  steel  industry.  His  report  was 
rejected  as  being  'inimical  to  the  steel  industry  of 
the  United  States;'  that  is,  to  its  investment  values. 
The  Allis-Chalmers  ad  states  that  the  Mesabi  ores 
are  'Nearing  the  Bottom'  and  that  'direct  shipping 
ores  are  fading  fast  up  on  the  once  fabulous  Mesabi 
Range.'  The  United  States  now  has  to  turn  to  for- 
eign sources  for  high  grade  ore  and  to  beneficiated 


domestic  ores.  In  running  the  ad,  Allis-Chalmers  has 
an  axe  to  grind,  for  the  ad  announces  that  Allis- 
Chalmers  has  available  the  most  modern  equipment 
for  concentrating  and  beneficiating  low-grade  iron 
ores.  In  the  squandering  of  America's  heritage  of 
natural  resources,  a  few  billionaires  and  some  multi- 
millionaires were  spawned,  and  many  human  lives 
and  hopes  were  ground  to  extinction.  Fitting  monu- 
ments to  the  steel  industry  abound  across  this  Con- 
tinent, in  the  form  of  dump  piles  onto  which  many 
hundreds  of  billions  of  steel  cans  have  been  tossed, 
to  turn  into  unreclaimable  rust.  Heil,  American  Cor- 
porate Enterprise! 


No  Time  to  Vacillate, 
Hesitate,  or  Compromise 

In  summarizing  his  personal  views,  gathered 
from  'four  decades  of  service,'  Dwight  D.  Eisen- 
hower, in  his  election  eve  speech  in  Boston,  Novem- 
ber 3,  reduced  the  'truths'  he  had  learned  to  five 
words:  'Peace,  Evil,  Unity,  Faith,  Hope.'  Then  he 
went  on  to  amplify  these  'truths.' 

Dedicates  himself  to  'peace:'  "I  have  learned  that 
peace  is  the  dearest  treasure  in  the  sight  of  free  men. 
.  .  .  Because  I  have  learned  that  ...  I  have  dedi- 
cated myself  to  one  supreme  cause:  to  strive  to  keep 
war  from  ever  again  wounding  the  bodies  and  scar- 
ring the  spirit  of  America  s  youth.  .  .  .  Now  and 
ever,  mine  is  the  credo  of  Jefferson:  'Peace  is  my 
passion.'  "  (It  is  well  to  keep  in  mind  that  'peace'  is 
to  be  achieved  only  through  destruction  of  the  Soviet 
Union. ) 

Identifies  Evil  as  communism  and  science:  "I 
know,  too,  another  —  a  most  neglected  —  truth 
about  this  evil.  It  is  the  truth  that  the  enemy  we 
face  is,  above  all,  not  a  political  nor  a  military  enemy, 
but  a  moral  enemy.  He  is  challenging  not  merely 
our  security  or  our  fortune,  but  our  very  definition  of 
life  itself.  .  .  .  This  evil  that  we  face  denies  all  dig- 
nity to  man.  It  defines  him  as  an  organic  accident 
upon  the  earth's  surface  —  a  creature  of  the  same 
forces  that  rust  iron  and  ripen  corn.  It  robs  him  of 
spiritual  meaning  or  spiritual  destiny."  (This  is  the 
definition  that  sciences  give  to  life  and  man.) 

Opposes  partisanship  and  special  privilege: 
"Unity  is  a  complex  and  exacting  principle.  It  dic- 
tates   both    many    things    we    must   cast   away,    and 
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many  things  to  which  we  must  hold  fast.  This  unity 
casts  away  all  divisive  propaganda  and  divisive 
prejudice  or  bigotry.  It  refuses  to  exploit  special 
slanted  appeals  to  particular  groups  or  blocs.  This 
unity  demands  of  all  groups  and  classes  a  selfless 
dedication  to  the  supreme  good  of  all  the  people." 
(The  catch  is  in  the  definition  of  'supreme  good.') 

His  Faith  is  a  mixture  of  Christianity,  democracy, 
and  freedom:  "This  faith  teaches  us  all  that  we  are 
children  of  God.  It  teaches  us  the  divine  origin  of 
each  man's  dignity.  It  teaches  brotherhood  under 
His  fatherhood.  This  faith  teaches  us  that  our  ideals 
of  democracy  and  freedom  are  much  more  than  sen- 
timental moods,  much  more  than  romantic  notions. 
They  are  not  tender  inventions  of  poets.  They  are 
eternal  laws  of  the  human  spirit." 

Says  the  churches  are  the  powerhouses  of  Amer- 
ica: "This  hope  lies  in  the  greatness  and  the  genius 
of  America.  And  where  do  they  reside.  They  are 
to  be  found  where  they  have  ever  been  found.  Many 
years  ago  a  wise  philosopher  came  to  this  country 
seeking  the  answer  to  this  same  question:  Wherein 
lie  the  greatness  and  genius  of  America?  This  was 
his  answer:  'I  sought  for  the  greatness  and  genius 
of  America  in  her  commodious  harbors  and  her  am- 
ple rivers  —  and  it  was  not  there.  I  sought  for  the 
greatness  and  genius  of  America  in  her  fertile  fields 
and  boundless  forests  —  and  it  was  not  there.  I 
sought  for  the  greatness  and  genius  of  America  in 
her  rich  mines  and  vast  world  commerce  —  and  it 
was  not  there.  I  sought  the  greatness  and  genius 
of  America  in  her  democratic  Congress  and  her 
matchless  Constitution  —  and  it  was  not  there.  Not 
until  I  went  into  the  churches  of  America  and  heard 
her  pulpits  flame  with  righteousness  did  I  under- 
stand the  secret  of  her  genius  and  power.'  ' 

Says  truth  compels  us  to  fight  science  and  com- 
munism throughout  the  world:  "This  is  the  truth 
that  tells  us  freedom  does  not  fight  only  along  the 
lines  of  the  bloody  Thirty-eighth  Parallel  —  but 
along  the  lines  that  everywhere,  throughout  all  the 
world,  divide  good  and  evil,  truth  and  falsehood, 
conscience  and  compromise.  If  we  fight  these  battles 
nobly,  we  can  ensure  that  no  evil  power  on  earth  can 
prevail  against  us.  We  can  defend  the  freedom  that 
has  blessed  us.  We  can  win  the  peace  that  has  es- 
caped us.  This  is  my  faith.  These  are  the  lessons  of 
my  life.  These  are  the  simple  thoughts  and  precepts 
that  govern  my  being  and  rule  my  purpose."  (The 
gimmick  here  is  the  definition  of  'freedom'  and  'win 
the  peace.' ) 

Thus,  Eisenhower,  the  great  Crusader,  by  means 
of  virtuous-sounding  weasel  words,  threatens  to  re- 
peal the  last  three  centuries  of  human  progress, 
abolish  science,  involve  the  world  in  a  black  reac- 
tionary Crusade  to  destroy  half  of  mankind,  and  sink 
civilization  into  the  worst  Dark  Age  in  its  history. 
With  such  debased  standard-bearers  as  Nixon, 
Dulles,  Taft,  Dewey.  McCarthy,  Jenner,  and  Kem. 
and  with  McCarran  as  a  shill,  the  Eisenhower  reign 
is  one  that  Americans  cannot  view  with  equanimity. 
They  must  realize  now,  if  they  have  never  done  so 
before,  that  'The  Fight  is  On!' 


Billions  for  War,  Peanuts  for  Peace 

A  great  deal  of  chest-thumping  has  been  done  by 
American  politicians  and  diplomats  in  praise  of  the 
magnanimity  of  the  United  Nations  and  the  United 
States  in  support  of  economic  development  for  un- 
derprivileged peoples  of  the  world.  An  interesting 
insight  into  this  subject  is  given  in  a  feature  article  in 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  September  24.  This  ar- 
ticle reports  that,  this  year,  the  United  Nations  pro- 
duced a  long  Report  on  the  Economic  Situation  of 
the  World,  followed  a  few  days  later  by  a  'Report 
on  the  World's  Social  Situation.'  'The  gist:  "Peas- 
ants of  the  underdeveloped  countries  are  the  for- 
gotten men  of  the  20th  Century"  and  more  inter- 
national help  is  needed  to  bridge  the  gap  between 
the  more-developed  and  the  less-developed  coun- 
tries.' 

In  July,  1950,  an  "Expanded  Programme"  of 
economic  assistance  was  launched,  and  the  member 
nations  pledged  $20,069,411  to  finance  it  over  the 
first  18  months.  Of  the  64  member  nations,  39  have 
either  defaulted  or  become  delinquent  on  their 
pledges  to  even  this  small  amount.  Only  a  little  more 
than  $7  million  was  actually  spent.  So  far,  the  'as- 
sistance' has  consisted  of  sending  'technical  experts' 
(or  recruiting  them  from  among  the  political  officials 
of  the  countries  asking  for  aid)  to  give  advice  on 
what  should  be  done.  'There  is  quite  a  considerable 
demand  for  these  expert  jobs,'  says  the  Wall  Street 
Journal.  No  wonder:  The  jobs  are  described  as  pay- 
ing '$500-$700  tax-free  dollars  a  month,  all  travel 
expenses,  and  a  subsistence  allowance  of  $12.50  a 
day.' 

These  expert  missions  usually  accomplish  little 
more  than  drawing  up  a  list  of  things  that  should  be 
done,  invariably  requiring  the  sending  of  many  more 
experts'  and  costing  many  millions  of  dollars.  'Many 
of  the  U.  N.  nations  are  getting  restless  just  receiv- 
ing advice.  They  want  something  more  tangible  .  .  . 
All  in  all,  more  than  300  U.  N.  experts  have  jour- 
neyed overseas  in  the  last  two  years,  giving  their 
advice  to  about  65  countries.  There  have  been  "mis- 
sions in  reverse,"  too,  in  which  officials  of  under- 
developed countries  embark  on  all-expense-paid 
junkets  to  the  more  up-to-date  sections  to  see  how 
things  are  done.  And  there  have  been  numberless 
seminars  where  government  specialists  from  many 
countries  get  together  to  exchange  the  latest  in  social 
and    economic    theories.'    (Some    fun,   huh,    Elmer?) 

What  have  been  the  concrete  results  of  technical 
assistance  so  far?  The  best  example  that  can  be 
pointed  to  by  the  U.  N.  Director-General  Hugh  L. 
Keenleyside  of  Canada  is  the  little  island  of  St. 
Lucia  in  the  British  West  Indies.  'There,  a  U.  N. 
expert  from  Iceland  drew  up  plans  for  harnessing  a 
natural  underground  fount  of  volcanic  steam  for 
electric  power.  However,  at  last  report  from  St. 
Lucia  the  power  plant  wasn't  yet  underway.  British 
Authorities  in  New  York  are  obscure  on  the  subject.' 

So  much  for  peace,  boys,  now  let's  vote  another 
$50  billion  for  war. 

— Techno  Critic 
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NEWS    ITEMS    OF    SIGNIFICANCE 
QUOTED    FROM    THE    NATION'S    PRESS 


Storm  Over  Europe 

Certain  quarters  in  Europe  are  alarmed  by  the 
fact  that  three  leading  European  statesmen,  Aden- 
auer, De  Gasperi  and  Schuman,  who  have  been  pull- 
ing strings  of  a  European  confederation,  happen  to 
be  devout  Catholics.  From  that  corner  the  danger 
of  a  "Demo-Christian  Europe"  is  visualized. 


Called  Our  Bluff 

Washington,  (AP)  —  Military  and  economic 
aid  to  Denmark  will  be  continued.  But  President 
Truman,  in  ordering  it,  said  the  United  States  deeply 
regrets  Denmark's  delivery  of  a  13,000-ton  oil  tanker 
to  Russia  July  7. 

Under  a  recent  act  of  Congress  any  country  per- 
mitting export  of  any  strategic  materials  to  Com- 
munist countries  becomes  ineligible  for  further  U.  S. 
Mutual  assistance  unless  the  President  makes  an 
exception  in  the  interests  of  U.  S.  security. 

Political  Edicts  Haven't 
Solved  Problem 

Washington  (AP)  —  More  than  2,000,000  ma- 
jor crimes  will  be  committed  this  year,  according  to 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

For  the  first  six  months  of  1952,  the  report  es- 
timated, the  nation  had  1,022,200  major  crimes,  a 
6.4  percent  increase  over  the  corresponding  period 
a  year  ago. 

The  report  is  based  on  data  supplied  by  local 
police  departments. 


Right  in  Our  Own  Back  Yard 

Berkeley,  Calif.  (AP)  —  Some  sanitary  condi- 
tions in  the  United  States  are  worse  now  than  they 
were  50  to  100  years  ago,  says  a  University  of  Cali- 
fornia scientist. 

Dr.  Harold  B.  Gotaas,  professor  of  sanitary  en- 
gineering, reports  there  are  still  some  6000  Ameri- 
can communities  without  a  public  water  supply  and 
over  9000  without  a  sewage  system. 

And  there  is  scarcely  a  city  in  the  United  States 
today  in  which  atmospheric  pollution  conditions  are 
not  worse  than  they  were  a  century  ago. 


All  Sweated  Out 

From  1789  to  April  30,  1945,  the  federal  govern- 
ment collected  exactly  $248,348,394,590  in  taxes 
from  the  people.  From  May  11,  1945  to  June  30, 
1951,  the  government  has  sweated  exactly 
$260,417,309,430  from  tax  payers.  Just  $12,068 
914,840  more  in  six  years  than  in  the  preceding  156. 

More  Nationalization  On  the  Way 

London  —  The  bankruptcy  rate  in  Britain  is 
mounting.  More  and  more  companies  are  failing, 
and  more  and  more  people  are  going  broke. 

Figures  of  liquidations  and  bankruptcies  for  the 
first  half  of  the  year  suggest  that  1952  may  produce 
the  largest  number  of  failures  since  the  war.  Between 
January  and  June  this  year  249  public  and  private 
companies  were  wound  up  and  1033  receiving  orders, 
which  are  possible  bankruptcies,  were  issued  to  pri- 
vate persons.  These  compared  with  251  liquidations 
and  956  receiving  orders  in  the  first  half  of  the  peak 
year  1950. 

The  main  increase  so  far  this  year  has  been  in 
personal  bankruptcies.  If  the  present  trend  contin- 
ues there  are  likely  to  be  more  bankruptcies  this  year 
than  any  year  since  1939. 

Nothing  to  Show  for  It 

Washington,  (AP)  —  The  United  States  has 
loaned  or  given  over  a  tenth  of  its  national  revenue 
in  the  past  seven  years  as  foreign  aid  to  friends  and 
former  friends. 

This  was  disclosed  in  a  round-up  of  foreign  aid 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce  monthly  publica- 
tion, Current  Business.  It  said  net  foreign  aid  from 
mid-1945  to  mid-1952  amounted  to  $35,000,000,000. 

That  was  1 1.3  percent  of  the  United  States'  $308 
billion  federal  revenue  in  the  seven  years,  and  10.6 
percent  of  national  expenditures  —  $329  billion  — 
in  that  time. 

Congress  authorized  foreign  aid  in  the  current 
fiscal  year  —  ending  next  June  30  —  of  nearly  $5,8 
billion.  That  would  raise  the  total  to  over  $40  billion 
by  mid-1953. 

Friends,  former  enemies  now  friends,  and  former 
friends  in  every  part  of  the  globe  have  been  recip- 
ients of  the  greatest  outpouring  of  goods  in  the 
world's  history. 
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Paying  Through  the  Nose 

Washington,  (UP)  —  American  taxpayers  paid 
a  record  breaking  $65,009,585,000  into  the  Federal 
Treasury  last  fiscal  year,  an  average  of  more  than 
$415  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  nation. 

The  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  reported  that 
receipts  for  the  1952  fiscal  year,  which  ended  June 
30,  showed  an  increase  of  28.9  percent  over  the 
previous  year's  income  of  $50,445,000,000. 

Tax  collections  in  fiscal  1952  outstripped  all 
previous  years,  but  the  treasury  still  wound  up  with 
a  deficit  of  about  $4,000,000,000. 

Individual  income  taxes  were  the  richest  source 
of  receipts,  amounting  to  more  than  half  the  total 
take.  The  government  collected  $33.7  billion  from 
this  source  last  year,  an  increase  of  $7  billion  or 
26.7  percent  over  the  previous  year.  Corporate  in- 
come and  profit  taxes  were  the  second  biggest  source 
of  income  and  totaled  $21.5  billion.  Federal  tax  col- 
lections from  all  other  sources  came  to  $9.8  billion 
last  year. 


Necessity  Forces  the  Issue 

Washington  ( U.  P.)  —  The  State  Department 
announced  today  the  United  States  will  slash  duties 
on  all  oil  imports  up  to  50  per  cent  as  of  October  1 1. 

At  that  time,  it  said,  the  new  U.  S.  Venezuelan 
trade  agreement,  calling  for  duty  slashes,  will  be- 
come effective. 

Under  the  U.  S.  most  favored  nation  policy,  the 
oil  duty  cuts  granted  Venezuela  automatically  must 
be  applied   to  oil   imports   from   all   other  countries. 

Crude  imports  are  estimated  at  about  550,000 
bbl.  daily  to  give  average  total  new  supply  of 
7,120.000  daily  in  September. 

The  agreement  with  Venezuela  was  signed  Au- 
gust 28  and  made  public  the  next  day.  The  effective 
date,  however,  was  tied  in  with  the  formal  exchange 
of  agreement  documents. 


'Love  Thy  Neighbor' 

Rome,  (AP)  —  Police  backed  by  a  riot  jeep 
cracked  down  on  the  Protestant  Church  of  Christ 
in  Catholic  Rome  today  and  prevented  its  holding 
regular  Sunday  services  within  sight  of  the  Vatican 
City. 

An  informed  Italian  source  said  friction  with  the 
Protestant  church  arose  from  its  evangelical  activi- 
ties in  converting  Italians  in  Catholic  Italy.  The 
church  has  made  about  1000  conversions  since  the 
last  war. 

A  Church  of  Christ  spokesman  said  the  police 
action  was  taken  under  laws  enacted  in  the  Fascist 
regime  of  Mussolini  requiring  a  church  to  have  gov- 
ernment recognition.  The  Republican  constitution  of 
1947  called  for  all  laws  contrary  to  the  new  consti- 
tution to  be  made  to  conform  within  a  year. 


More  Explosive  Than  the  Atom 

Geneva,      (Reuters)  Medical     science     has 

lowered  the  death  rate  in  postwar  years  with  the  re- 
sult that  world  population  has  risen  to  about 
2,377,000,000,  almost  400,000,000  over  the  prewar 
total. 

A  700-page  report  on  vital  statistics,  issued  here 
recently  by  the  World  Health  Organization,  said 
the  decrease  in  deaths  is  noted  in  most  countries  and 
is    particularly    sharp    in    the    case    of    child    deaths. 

Asia  still  claims  more  than  half  the  world's  popu- 
lation, 1,253,000,000.  China  with  an  estimated 
464,000,000,  is  the  largest  single  nation,  followed 
by  India  with  357,000,000.  Europe  is  the  most 
densely  populated,  with  about  230  persons  to  each 
square  mile. 


A  Unidirectional  Trend 

Washington  —  Nearly  37,000,000  people  are  re- 
ceiving checks  from  the  Federal,  State  and  local 
governments,  Rep.  Gwinn  (R)  N.  Y.,  has  estimated. 
Pavro'Iers  receiving  regular  checks  include  2,800,000 
Federal  workers  and  4,000,000  State  and  local  em- 
ployees, Gwinns  figures  showed. 

Others  include  those  on  old  age  assistance  and 
other  relief  rolls,  pensioners,  those  on  unemployment 
relief,  members  of  the  military  services,  veterans, 
teachers,  beneficiaries  of  Federal  farm  price  support 
and  subsidy  programs. 

"The  amount  in  dollars  paid  out  is  so  many  fan- 
tastic billions  we  cannot  get  arjurate  figures  at  this 
time,"  Gwinn  said  in  a  press  statement. 


Recession  —  Means  Depression 

Barring  a  new  foreign  crisis,  and  regardless  of 
who  wins  the  election,  business  has  no  more  than 
a  year  in  which  to  prepare  for  a  recession  that  may 
be  deeper  and  longer  lasting  than  any  interval  of 
difficulty  since  the  Thirties.' 

This  warning,  voiced  by  the  Research  Institute 
of  America,  is  based  on  a  comprehensive  analysis  of 
the  Business  outlook  for  1953.  Such  prospects,  it 
lists  as  follows: 

Less  government  spending  —  A  leveling  off  with- 
in the  next  12  months  from  a  peak  of  $60  billion 
rather  than  $65-70  billion. 

Less  business  spending  —  last  year's  investments 
(for  machines  and  facilities)  amounted  to  $23.3  bil- 
lion and  will  be  higher  this  year.  But  ...  it  cannot 
continue  much  longer. 

Less  construction  —  a  significant  decline  in  new 
spending  units  only  partly  offset  by  public  construc- 
tion. Less  foreign  trade  —  Only  9  percent  of  U.  S. 
production  .  .  .  but  will  effect  machinery  and  chemi- 
cal industries,  and  agriculture.  Less  consumer  spend- 
ing .  .  .  general  business  decline  will  cause  layoffs 
and  shorter  working  hours  .  .  .  many  vital  lines  like 
automobiles  and  consumer  durables  cannot  expect 
to  reach  sales  figures  of  late  '50  and  early  '51. 
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The  Reader's  Corner  -  -  - 


QUESTIONS  FROM  OUR  READERS— (Editor's  Note:  Readers  of  The  TECHNOCRAT  are 
invited  to  submit  brief  questions  on  matters  pertaining  to  the  social  problem  of  North  America  or 
on  points  of  Technocracy's  program  which  are  not  entirely  clear  to  them.  Questions  must  bear  the 
signature  and  address  of  the  writer;  this  is  for  reference  only  and  will  not  be  used  in  the  magazine. 
The  Editor  reserves  the  right  to  select  the  questions  to  be  used  and  to  change  the  wording,  if  nec- 
essary, for  brevity  or  clarity. ) 


By  the  Educational  Committee  of  Section  16,  R.D.  11834. 


With  abundance,  won't  people  get  soft  and  lazy, 
and    let    industrial    and    cultural    progress    stagnate? 

There  is  no  valid  reason  outside  of  your  own 
conditioning  of  scarcity  concepts  to  assume  that 
there  will  be  industrial  and  cultural  stagnation  in  an 
economy  of  abundance.  On  the  contrary,  freed  from 
Price  System  restrictions,  progress  will  undoubtedly 
surge  ahead. 

At  the  present  time,  industrial  research  is  pri- 
marily carried  on  for  the  sake  of  profit  and  to  main- 
tain the  status-quo  of  an  antiquated  method  of  social 
operation.  Because  of  the  Price  System,  most  re- 
search is  duplicated  needlessly  by  many  organiza- 
tions and  directed  into  profit  making  channels.  Much 
research  which  would  be  socially  useful  is  conducted 
on  such  a  small  scale  as  to  be  a  national  scandal  and 
an  insult  to  our  intelligence.  While  we  can  spend 
billions  of  dollars  on  the  development  of  the  A-bomb, 
we  have  to  beg  dimes  to  combat  polio. 

In  a  society  of  abundance,  where  the  Continent's 
resources  and  best  qualified  personnel  were  per- 
mitted to  conduct  research  without  any  Price  System 
interferences,  we  would  see  the  most  remarkable 
progress  ever  made  in  the  industrial  and  social 
growth  of  this  Continent.  Cultural  lag  would  be  the 
thing  of  the  past.  And  the  people  on  this  Continent 
would  be  able  to  do  the  things  they  have  always 
wanted  to  do  but  could  not  do  because  of  price-tag 
restrictions.  In  a  society  where  one  needs  to  spend 
only  a  small  proportion  of  the  time  in  a  useful  and 
productive  function,  and  all  of  the  facilities  for  cul- 
tural development  are  available,  it  is  reasonable  to 
conclude  that  the  culture  should  advance. 

We  cannot  see  why  it  is  necessary  to  maintain 
scarcity  with  its  sudden  death,  disease,  malnutrition, 
filth,  and  poverty  to  have  industrial  progression  and 
cultural    advancement.     Technocracy    contends    that 


our  greatest  progress  will  come  once  we  apply  sci- 
ence to  the  social  method  of  operation  with  its  re- 
sultant abundance.  We  would  rather  live  in  an 
abundance    than    die    from    scarcity,    wouldn't    you? 


How  would  a  person  go  about  treating  his  grand- 
son to  a  one-cent  stick  of  candy  in  a  Technate? 

First,  the  'one-cent'  designation  would  be  ob- 
solete, since  no  such  'measurements'  would  be  used 
in  a  Technate.  Second,  we  have  no  way  of  knowing 
at  this  time  that  sticks  of  candy  would  still  be  a  part 
of  the  eating  habits  of  the  people,  including  children. 
Third,  since  candy  would  be  classified  as  food,  it 
would  be  among  the  items  distributed  to  the  popula- 
tion without  cost  in  terms  of  Energy  Certificates. 
It  would  be  part  of  the  maintenance  of  the  child 
furnished  by  the  Technate  and  he  would  not  have 
to  depend  upon  the  Christian  charity  of  his  grand- 
parents. 


How  would  one  go  about  giving  his  grandson  a 
Ford  Coupe  for  his  sixteenth  birthday  present? 

You  would  not  be  able  to  give  a  Ford  Coupe  to 
your  grandson  on  his  sixteenth  birthday,  or  to  any 
other  person  on  any  other  occasion.  In  the  first  place, 
no  such  lousy  design  of  a  car  as  a  Ford  Coupe  would 
be  produced  by  the  Technate.  Further,  all  automo- 
biles would  remain  the  property  of  the  Technate  and 
their  use  would  be  assigned  to  qualified  applicants 
(somewhat  like  the  telephones  of  today).  Neither 
you  nor  your  grandson  would  be  able  to  'own'  an 
automobile;  but,  if  either  of  you  have  qualified  for 
a  driver's  permit,  you  would  be  able  to  obtain  an 
automobile  for  your  own  use  whenever  you  wanted 
it.  Its  use  would  be  paid  for  by  Energy  Certificates 
on  a  time-mileage  basis.  In  other  words,  you  would 
purchase  transportation,  not  an  automobile. 
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After  NATO  —  Calamity  or  Sanity? 


(Continued  from  Page  15) 


Europe  with  its  some  200  million  people  and  to  still 
attempt  to  maintain  a  high-energy  civilization  on  the 
North  American  Continent.  Our  biggest  headache 
would  come  from  the  inheritance  of  Europe's  many 
liabilities. 

The  facts  show  the  nations  of  Western  Europe 
cannot  continue  to  expand  their  limited  resources  to 
meet  the  goals  of  NATO  and  the  needs  of  their 
people  at  the  same  time,  and  still  prevent  an  eco- 
nomic breakdown.  It  is  now  obvious  that  the  pro- 
moters of  the  Price  System  played  their  hunches  in- 
correct when  they  assumed  an  armament  program 
would  prevent  an  economic  crisis  in  the  United 
States.  One  does  not  have  to  wonder  what  would 
happen  to  the  economy  here  if  defense  spending  was 
drastically  cut  with  a  sudden  announcement  of  a 
truce  in  Korea,  and  peace  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
It  is  the  [ear  of  peace,  not  the  [ear  of  war  which 
haunts  American  business  today.  But  unless  the  fi- 
nancial, political,  and  business  interests  of  this  na- 
tion can  come  up  with  an  idea  for  a  spending  pro- 
gram equal  to  or  greater  than  the  present  expendi- 
tures for  defense,  now  that  their  one  hope  NATO  is 
fading  into  obliteration,  it  is  most  probable  this  na- 
tion will  be  confronted  with  the  most  severe  economic 
crisis  in  its  history. 

An   Obtainable   Objective 

There  is  an  alternative  to  all  the  madness  going 
on  in  the  world  today.  If  the  people  of  this  nation 
will  allow  $300  billion  to  be  spent  on  armaments  and 
billions  of  pounds  of  their  resources  to  be  given  to 
foreign  countries,  then  they  should  not  object  to 
spending  an  equal  amount  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
this  Continent  and  the  well  -  being  of  all  North 
Americans.  Rather  than  dissipate  our  energy  on  a 
hopeless  cause,  we  could  utilize  our  resources  and 
technology  for  a  worthwhile  and  obtainable  ob- 
jective. 

On  this  Continent  we  could  redesign  and  build  a 
continental  highway  system  in  accordance  with  the 
machine  age.  By  doing  so  we  could  minimize  or 
eliminate  the  tradegy  of  highway  deaths  and  acci- 
dents caused  by  our  obsolete  roads  of  today.  In  con- 
junction   with    our   highways    we   could    design   and 


build  a  transportation  system  which  would  increase 
the  efficiency  of  the  means  of  conveyance  many  fold 
while  conserving  our  irreplaceable  resources  for  gen- 
erations to  come.  It  is  possible  for  us  on  this  Con- 
tinent to  institute  a  hydrology  that  will  provide  a 
tremendous  development  of  hydro-electric  power,  a 
low-energy  cost  waterway  transportation  system, 
the  conservation  of  our  resources,  and  many  other 
benefits.  The  construction  of  a  Continental  Hydrol- 
ogy as  an  integral  part  of  Technocracy's  design  for 
the  Continent  is  the  greatest  opportunity  and  the 
most  important  contribution  the  American  people 
can  make  to  posterity. 


Let's  Get  On  With  the  Job 

We  could  provide  the  scientists,  engineers,  tech- 
nologists, and  other  men  of  research  the  greatest 
leeway  possible  in  the  development  and  improve- 
ment of  the  Continent  without  the  interferences  from 
business  and  politics.  We  could  redesign  our  pro- 
duction and  distribution  methods  along  scientific 
lines  to  eliminate  unnecessary  activities  and  to  re- 
duce human  toil.  By  the  introduction  of  the  most 
efficient  technological  methods  we  could  reduce  the 
man-hours  of  labor  per  person  to  less  than  half  the 
present  average  40-hour  week  and  at  the  same  time 
allow  the  individual  a  much  longer  vacation  than  he 
receives  today.  We  could  exchange  ideas  and  sci- 
entific know-how  with  other  continents  on  a  mutual 
basis  without  in  any  way  interfering  with  each  others 
sovereignity.  And  for  the  first  time  on  this  Contin- 
ent we  could  set  up  a  method  of  distribution  which 
would  distribute  our  technological  produced  abun- 
dance to  every  American  instead  of  destroying  or 
dumping  it  in  order  to  maintain  scarcity.  Techno- 
logical abundance  is  now  possible  on  this  Continent. 

The  external  and  internal  events  happening  in 
the  world  today  makes  it  necessary  for  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  install  a  new  method  of  social  opera- 
tion which  is  compatible  with  the  rapid  technological 
progress  taking  place  on  the  North  American  Con- 
tinent. Technocracy  asks:  When  are  WE  to  get  on 
with  the  job  of  building  a  NEW  AMERICA? 

— Clyde  Wilson 


Everett  Section  Has  Interesting  and  Enjoyable  Trip 


Before  we  tell  you  about  the  trip  we  wish  to  state 
that  many  benefits  were  derived,  and  those  who 
participated  in  the  Gray  Fleet  Motorcade,  overnight- 
camping  trip  to  the  Grand  Coulee  Dam  and  the  Irri- 
gation project  had  a  very  interesting  and  enjoyable 
time. 


A  Gray  Fleet  consisting  of  several  cars  and  mem- 
bers left  at  a  appointed  time  on  Saturday  morning 
of  September  27th,  drove  to  Chelan  where  the  Mo- 
torcade was  viewed  by  the  townspeople  there  who 
looked  on  with  great  interest.  After  having  lunch  in 
a  beautiful  park  in  Chelan,  the  Motorcade  proceeded 
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on  to  Chief  Joseph  Dam,  parking  in  a  conspicuous 
spot  as  well  as  having  a  panoramic  view  of  this  great 
project. 

A  few  facts  about  Chief  Joseph  Dam  reveal  that 
it  was  started  in  1950  and  is  to  be  completed  in  1955. 
It  is  220  feet  high  which  will  allow  it  to  back  the 
water  to  Coulee  and  to  take  advantage  of  all  the 
drop  of  some  200  feet.  There  will  be  21  units  of 
100,000  horsepower  each,  6  more  will  be  added  after 
storage  of  water  in  Canada.  This  dam  is  known  as 
a  gravity  type,  depending  on  its  mass  weight  to  hold 
the  water.  A  2450  foot  cableway,  strung  between 
movable  head  towers  and  a  fixed  tail  tower  250 
feet  high  (a  height  of  a  25  story  building)  carries 
the  buckets  of  concrete  from  the  mixing  tower  across 
the  river  to  the  dam  where  the  buckets  are  dumped 
by  air  pressure.  Gravel  for  the  project  is  hauled  by 
trucks  from  14  to  20  cubic  yards  in  capacity  (40 
tons )  and  then  conveyed  by  belt  to  the  mixing  tower. 
( Hand  tool  methods  could  never  do  a  job  of  this 
kind  in  the  five  years  it  will  take. ) 

Our  next  stop  was  Grand  Coulee  Dam,  and  we 
arrived  just  20  minutes  before  the  next  lecture  and 
tour.  Although  the  dam  is  not  open  for  an  overall 
tour  and  inspection,  we  were  allowed  to  see  one  of 
the  powerhouses  and  to  drive  across  the  dam,  a 
privilege  only  granted  to  the  public  a  short  time  ago. 

Grand  Coulee  is  less  than  the  functional  unit  it 
should  be;  and  yet,  we  were  impressed  at  the  same 
time  with  the  fact  that  its  design,  color  harmony, 
and  beauty  are  everywhere  evident  in  this,  one  of 
man's  greatest  undertakings.  We  could  not  help 
from  making  the  projection  that  the  Continent  will 
one  day  reflect  the  same  beauty  of  harmony  and 
balance. 

Arriving  after  dark,  hungry  and  full  of  the  plea- 
sures of  the  day,  we  picked  out  a  camping  site  about 
40  miles  south  of  the  Big  Dam.  The  place,  the  Sun 
Lakes  State  Park,  where  we  stayed  overnight  is  an 
ideal  site  for  camping.  After  breakfast,  we  back- 
tracked to  Dry  Falls  about  3  miles,  and  saw  one  of 
nature's  most  amazing  spectacles.  From  one  of  the 
signs  we  quote  in  part:  'The  story  of  a  Continent 
written  as  it  was  made  is  in  this  Great  Gorge.  Fifty 
miles  of  awe  inspiring  grandeur.  A  stupendous  Mys- 
tery of  one  hundred  thousand  years  ago.' 

After  driving  over  this  vast  territory  for  a  few 
hours,  we  decided  it  was  about  time  to  eat.  We  had 
lunch  on  the  beautiful  front  porch  of  the  historical 
museum  of  the  Ginko  State  park.  At  this  same  spot 
is  located  the  largest  petrified  forest  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  But  there  is  nothing  on  the  surface  to 
indicate  that  here  once  was  a  fabulous  tropical  for- 
est which  has  now  petrified  and  lies  buried  beneath 
all  this  volcanic  rubble  of  mass.  The  area  and  the 
museum  derived  their  name  from  Ginko  trees  which 
have  been  found  there.  These  trees  are  found  no- 
where else  in  the  world  except  China. 

Symbolization,  we  did  it;  factual  information,  we 
gathered  it;  enjoyment,  we  had  it;  and  we  are  heart- 
ily in  agreement  on  one  point,  let's  do  it  again. 
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TECHNOCRACY 

Norlh   America's  Only   Social    Dynamic 

WHAT? 

Technocracy  is  the  oniy  Ncrih  American 
social  movement  wiih  a  North  American 
program  which  has  become  v/idespread  on 
this  Continent.  It  has  no  affiliation  with  any 
other  organization,  group  or  association 
either  in  America  or  elsewhere.  The  basic 
unit  of  Technocracy  is  the  chartered  Section 
consisting  of  a  minimum  of  50  members  and 
running  up  to  several  hundred.  It  is  not  a 
commercial  organization  or  a  political 
party;  it  has  no  financial  subsidy  or  endow- 
ments and  has  no  debts.  Technocracy  is  sup- 
ported entirely  by  the  dues  and  donations 
of  its  own  members.  The  widespread  mem- 
bership activities  of  Technocracy  are  per- 
formed voluntarily;  no  royalties,  commis- 
sions or  bonuses  are  paid,  and  only  a  small 
full-time  staff  receives  subsistence  allow- 
ances. The  annual  dues  are  $6.00  which  are 
paid  by  the  member  to  his  local  Section. 
Members  wear  the  chromium  and  vermillion 
insignia  of  Technocracy  —  the  Monad,  an 
ancient    generic    symbol    signifying    balance. 

WHEN? 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter  of 
1918-19  when  Howard  Scott  formed  a  group 
of  scientists,  engineers,  and  economists  that 
became  known  in  1920  as  the  Technical  Al- 
liance— a  research  organization.  In  1933  it 
was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  New  York  as  a  non-profit,  non-po- 
litical, non-sectarian  membership  organiza- 
tion. In  1934  Howard  Scott,  Director-in- 
Chief,  made  h:<  first  Continental  lecture 
tour  which  laid  the  ;;..•..'  -'-'■■^n  0f  the  pres- 
ent Continent-wide  mo"  i  or:  •.  p  organiza- 
tion. Since  1934  Techno>;ra(  .■  has  grown 
steadily  withcut  any  spectacui.  r  spurts,  re- 
vivals, collapses  or  rebirths.  This  is  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  press  has  generally  'held 
the  lid'  on  Technocracy,  until  early  in  1942 
when  it  made  the  tremendous  'discovery' 
that  Technocracy  had  been  reborn  suddenly 
full-fledged     with     all     its     members,     head- 


quarters, etc. 


full 


swing! 


WHERE? 

There  are  units  and  members  of  Techno- 
cracy in  almost  every  State  and  in  every 
province  in  Canada,  and  in  addition  there 
are  members  in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Panama 
Puerto  Rico  and  in  "■:". ere-:  c^her  places 
with  the  Armed  Forces.  Members  of  Techno- 
cracy are  glad  +o  travel  many  miles  to  dis- 
cuss Technocracy's  Program  with  any  inter- 
ested people  and  Continental  Headquarters 
will  be  pleased  to  inform  anyone  of  the 
location    of    the    nearest    Tecnricracy    unit. 

WHO? 

Technocracy  was  built  in  America  by 
Americans.  It  is  composed  of  American  ci- 
tizens of  all  walks  of  life.  Technocracy's 
membership  is  a  composite  of  all  the  occu- 
pations, economic  levels,  races  and  religions 
which  make  up  this  Continent.  Membership 
is  open  only  to  American  citizens.  Aliens 
and  politicians  are  not  e'igible.  (By  politi- 
cians is  meant  those  holding  e'ective  office 
or  active  office  in  any  political  party.)  Doc- 
tor, lawyer,  storekeopc,  farmer,  mechanic, 
teacher,  preacher,  or  housewife-  >o  long  as 
you  are  n  patriotic  A—f-rican — y  '  are  wel- 
come   in    ~°ehnocracy. 


The  TECHNOCRAT 


Presenting  an  analysis  of  news  items  gleaned  from  the  public 
press  indicating  North  America's  need  for  planned  direction  and 
outlining  Technocracy's  design  for  victory  over  fascism,  poverty 
and  insecurity  on  this  Continent. 


Pamphlets 

Introduction    to    Technocracy  25c 

Make    Way    for    Social    Change 15c 

Man    Hours   and    Distribution 15c 

The    Energy    Certificate  10c 

Science    vs.    Chaos 10c 

Continentalism — The    Mandate 

of   Survival  15c 

The    Culture    of   Abundance 15c 

'There'll    Always    be   an    England'.  ..10c 

'Our   Counrty   Right  or  Wrong'         15c 

America    Must   Show  the   Way   15c 


Magazines 


THE  TECHNOCRAT,  8113  So.  Vermont 
Ave.,  Los  Angeles  44,  Calif.  25c  per 
copy;  4  issues,  $1.00;   12  issues,  $3.00. 

TECHNOCRACY  DIGEST,  1166  West 
Georgia  St.,  Vancouver,  B.  C.  25c 
per  copy;  4  issues,  $1.00;  12  issues 
$3.00. 

NORTHWEST  TECHNOCRAT,  2208  8th 
Ave.,  Seattle  I,  Wash.  25c  per 
copy;  4  issues,   $1.00;    12  issues,  $3.00. 

All  Three  Magazines,  one  year  (12  is- 
sues),  $3.00. 
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Technocracy  Mobilizes 
Against  'Peace' 

North  America's  war  is  here  and  now,  in  this  coun- 
try and  on  this  Continent  —  a  patriotic  war  against  the 
peace  of  this  Price  System,  against  its  poverty  and  its  mal- 
nutrition, its  crime,  its  sudden  death,  and  its  disease.  It  is 
a  war  of  plenty  versus  poverty,  of  technology  versus  toil, 
the  war  of  tomorrow  against  yesterday,  of  science  versus 
chaos. 

War  ends  in  victory  or  defeat,  but  the  peace  of  this 
Price  System  has  no  end,  merely  disintegration.  So  let's  of- 
fer this  Continent  a  new  war,  a  fight  worth  while,  a  battle 
royal,  war  to  fulfill  this  Continent's  rendezvous  with  destiny. 
Let's  declare  war  on  peace,  the  peace  of  this  Price  System. 

—  Howard   Scott 
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Editorial 


The  Social  Objectives 
Of  Technocracy 


TECHNOCRACY'S  survey  of  the  economic 
situation  in  North  America  leads  to  the  con- 
clusion that  there  is  in  development  a  process 
of  progressive  social  instability,  that  this  process  will 
continue  until  the  instability  exceeds  the  limits  of 
social  tolerance,  and  that  there  then  will  have  to  be 
installed  on  the  Continent,  a  social  mechanism  com- 
petent to  meet  the  needs  of  its  people. 

Technocracy  finds  further  that  the  day  when 
social  operations  on  this  Continent  can  be  based  on 
a  method  of  valuation  has  passed,  and  that  it  is  now 
necessary  that  there  be  applied  in  the  social  field  the 
quantitative  methods  of  physical  science. 

Technocracy,  therefore,  proposes  that  the  North 
American  Continent  be  operated  as  a  self-contained 
functional  unit  under  technological  control.  This 
control  would  operate  the  area  under  a  balanced- 
load  system  of  production  and  distribution,  where- 
under  there  would  be  distributed  purchasing  power 
commensurate  with  the  resources  and  the  continuous 
full-load  operation  of  the  physical  equipment,  with 
the  guarantee  of  a  high  standard  of  living,  equality 
of  income,  and  economic  security,  at  a  minimum  of 
working  hours,  to  every  North  American. 

Technocracy  states  unequivocally  that  only  such 
a  social  mechanism  can  operate  with  stability  and 
endure  in  the  face  of  the  unidirectional  and  irreversi- 
ble advance  of  this  Continent's  technology,  use  of 
extraneous  energy,  and  resultant  increase  in  poten- 
tial production. 

Technocracy  is  not  a  political  party.  It  has  noth- 
ing in  common  with  communism,  socialism,  fascism, 
democracy  or  any  other  social  philosophy.  It  is  the 
Technological  Army  of  the  New  America,'  an  or- 
ganization with  a  social  objective,  formulated,  of- 
ficered, and  staffed  by  North  Americans  as  the  only 
solution    to   the   unique   crisis   facing   this   Continent. 

At  this  stage,  the  objectives  of  Technocracy  Inc. 
are  first,  the  education  of  the  people  of  North  Amer- 
ica to  a  realization  of  the  conditions  behind  the  social 


crisis,  and  second,  the  organization  of  all  those  will- 
ing to  investigate  and  interest  themselves  into  an  in- 
formed, disciplined,  and  functionally  capable  body 
whose  knowledge  and  ability  can  be  called  upon  to 
prevent  chaos  in  North  America  at  the  time,  now 
imminent,  when  the  Price  System  can  no  longer  be 
made  to  operate. 


and 
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PERHAPS 

Perhaps  the  day  has  come  when  men  with  prin- 
ciples will  rise  to  serve  our  nation.  Men  whose  con- 
sciences can  endure  the  scrutiny  of  introspect.  Men 
whose  principles  elevate  them  to  a  state  of  humaness 
towards  which  all  men  should  aspire. 

Perhaps    these    men    will    heed    the    young, 
understand  their  sickness  of  heart. 

Perhaps  these  men  will  emancipate  youth  ( 
haps  the  youth  of  the  nation  should  do  it  if  the  job 
is  to  be  done)  from  the  perpetrators  of  contempory 
society's  cheapest  fraud.  The  institution  of  edu- 
cation which  teaches  how  free  men  should  live  in  a 
society  that  denies  men  the  right  to  be  free. 

Perhaps  men  are  among  us  who  still  believe  that 
American  leadership  as  a  defender  of  world  freedom 
is  contingent  upon  a  free  America,  a  non-deceiving 
America  —  an  America  with  principle. 

Perhaps  there  are  men  who  can  remember  the 
past  centuries  when  men  thrust  ahead  towards  pro- 
gress, crushing  tryanny  and  dogmatism  beneath 
them.  These  men  did  not  hesitate,  they  did  not 
question  the  greatness  of  their  deeds  —  they  did 
not  fear  tomorrow,  for  they  were  men  who  with 
vision  and  energy  determined  the  future. 

Where  are  these  men  hiding  today? 

Why  are  they  silent? 

Perhaps  you  know? 
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Revulsion  Against 
Social  Change 


IT  is  obvious  that  people  do  not  welcome  social 
change.  A  few  resist  it  vigorously;  some  oppose 
it  with  a  cold  resentment;  most  go  along  with  it, 
regretfully;  and  a  few  help  to  facilitate  it.  People 
are  not  against  progress,'  of  course;  but  what  they 
regard  as  an  interest  in  progress  has  scant  relation- 
ship to  any  active  support  for  fundamental  social 
change.  What  they  tend  to  support  are  those  things 
that  will  enhance  their  own  positions  in  the  status 
quo;  that  is,  they  want  to  climb  economically  and 
socially  in  the  system,  but  they  want  the  system  to 
remain  much  as  it  is.  When  they  become  'socially 
minded,'  it  is  usually  through  the  technique  of  iden- 
tifying their  personal  frustrations  with  the  'unjust' 
suppression  or  persecution  of  some  minority  group 
and  through  developing  a  crusading  zeal  for  elevat- 
ing the  status  of  that  minority  group  as  a  whole,  but 
themselves  in  particular.  The  crusader  wants  his 
group  to  rise  higher  in  the  system  than  it  is,  but  he 
wants  his  own  position  to  rise  higher  than  the  gen- 
eral rise  of  his  group. 

Militant  crusades  for  social  reform  do  result  in 
changes  of  a  sort,  but  usually  in  terms  of  philosophi- 
cal concepts  rather  than  in  the  structure  of  the  social 
foundations.  Women  have  been  accorded  the  right 
to  own  property,  to  participate  in  business  enterprise, 
to  engage  in  a  wide  variety  of  remunerative  employ- 
ments, and  to  vote  at  political  elections.  Labor  has 
won  the  right  to  work  fewer  hours,  to  receive  higher 
pay,  to  live  in  better  houses,  and  to  own  more  gad- 
gets. Farmers  have  been  socially  and  economically 
advanced  by  gaining  more  government  paternalism, 
granted  in  exchange  for  votes  and  a  quiescent  atti- 
tude regarding  the  status  quo.  Little  business  has 
been  granted  considerable  protection  from  competi- 
tion. The  claims  of  religious  and  racial  minorities  for 
more  tolerant  recognition  have  gained  much  support. 
Crusades  for  these  and  many  other  causes  have  been 
productive  of  some  results;  although  in  most  cases 
the  alleged  results'  have  been  nothing  more  than  the 
effects  of  a  more  fundamental  change  introduced  by 
the  application  of  science  to  the  problems  of  man 
and  society.  Without  a  concurrent  advance  in  the 
use  of  technology,  it  is  doubtful  that  any  of  the  're- 
sults' mentioned  here  would  have  been  achieved  by 
crusading  alone. 

In  fact,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  social 
gams  from  all  of  the  crusades  for  piecemeal  social 
reform  that  have  been  waged  were  worth  the  effort 
ejpended  on  them.  At  best,  the  direct  results  have 
been   merely  ripples   on   the  surface,   and   these  are 
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capable  of  receding  even  faster  than  they  arose,  as 
illustrated  by  the  barbaric  social  degradation  that 
accompanied  the  upsurge  of  fascism  in  Europe  just 
before  and  during  World  War  II.  Any  social  reform 
which  depends  upon  human  consent  and  continued 
vigilance  is,  indeed,  fragil.  To  be  effective  and  per- 
manent, the  change  must  occur  as  a  fundamental 
alteration  of  the  structure  and  function  of  the  social 
mechanism.  Such  changes  are  dreaded  by  the  people 
(before  they  happen)  and  are  almost  always  intro- 
duced without  popular  consent.  But,  once  they  have 
happened,  they  are  proudly  lauded  and  tenaciously 
defended  by  the  same  people. 

Conservatism  is  strongly  imbedded  in  the  chro- 
mosomes of  the  human  race;  hence,  social  change  is 
not  inherent  in  human  nature,  rather,  it  must  be  re- 
garded as  contrary  to  human  nature.  Through  the 
hundreds  of  centuries  that  the  human  race  was 
struggling  NOT  to  rise  above  its  existing  social 
level,  the  social  rewards  went  to  the  conservative, 
conventional  imitator  of  the  existing  social  patterns. 
The  innovator  was  the  dreaded  heretic.  If  his  inno- 
vations did  not  eliminate  him,  the  chances  are  his 
fellow  men  did.  The  slowness  of  the  rise  of  man  was 
not  due  to  the  lack  of  ingenuity  or  inventiveness,  but 
rather  to  the  conservative  traditions  of  the  prevailing 
social  orders.  The  introduction  of  change  came 
through  accident;  not  so  much  the  accident  of  inno- 
vations as  the  accident  of  their  survival  and  accept- 
ance. The  great  responsibility  of  the  presiding 
guardians  of  the  social  groups  was  not  that  their 
social  entities  should  progress,  but  rather,  that  they 
should  avoid  progression,  and  that  would-be  pro- 
gressives should  receive  the  proper  'treatment.' 


Future    Frightens    Intellectuals 

Thus,  through  the  process  of  natural  selection, 
the  human  tendencies  to  remain  the  same  have  been 
preserved  in  the  chromosomes  and  the  tendencies  to 
seek  something  different  have  been  culled  out.  A 
general  revulsion  against  social  change  and  a  nos- 
talgia for  the  ways  of  the  recent  past  are  deeply  in- 
grained aspects  of  human  nature.  This  phenomenon, 
along  with  the  fact  that  we  are  now  experiencing  the 
most  rapid  change  in  man's  social  history,  accounts 
for  the  epidemic  of  intellectual  vomiting  that  is  going 
on  among  the  would-be  protectors  of  man's  social 
destiny  and  human  values.  Thus,  such  writers  as 
Francois  Mauriac,  George  Orwell,  Kurt  Vonnegut. 
Aldous  Huxley,  and  many  others  view  the  future  of 
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materialistic  progress'  with  a  dim  eye  and  seek  re- 
treat into  the  haven  of  the  social  mores,  customs,  and 
values  of  their  own  youths. 

It  is  amazing,  yet  understandable  when  one 
knows  the  biological  basis  for  it,  that  these  people 
who  most  fear  future  social  change  are  just  as  re- 
luctant to  abrogate  past  social  change  as  they  are  to 
accept  the  new.  They  never  advocate  a  return  to  the 
life  of  the  cave  man,  for  example,  or  even  to  the  cus- 
toms and  values  of  a  few  centuries  ago.  Their  nos- 
talgia hovers  about  the  customs,  ideals,  and  values 
which  prevailed  in  the  locality  and  days  of  their  own 
childhoods.  Those  are  the  things  they  grew  up  with 
and  which  they  understand.  When  they  review  the 
present  or  look  into  the  future,  the  customs  and 
values  look  different  from  those  they  have  known 
and  they  become  frightened,  or  at  least  apprehen- 
sive, about  their  effects  on  the  'spiritual  side'  of  man. 
Rather  than  seek  a  new  understanding,  they,  in  their 
conservatism,  retreat  subjectively  to  the  more  pleas- 
ant memories  of  their  childhood  and  feel  that  'too 
much'  mechanical  progress  is  somehow  'not  good'  for 
man.  They  feel  that  we  should  declare  a  moratorium 
on  all  progress  and  repudiate  some  of  that  which  has 
already  occured. 

These  intellectual  conservatives  usually  have  a 
root  in  some  ecclesiastical  creed,  which,  by  virtue  of 
its  'infallibility,'  cannot  adapt  to  changes  of  a  degree 
that  is  obvious  to  the  individual  during  his  lifetime; 
and,  therefore,  it  follows  that  the  change  and  not  the 
creed  must  be  rejected.  Even  so,  many  changes  in 
beliefs  (such  as  beliefs  regarding  the  shape  of  the 
earth  and  the  nature  of  the  sun )  have  been  quietly 
instituted  after  the  defensive  battles  have  turned 
from  them  to  some  more  recent  controversy  and  the 
leading  protagonists  of  the  old  beliefs  have  died  off. 

What  are  some  of  the  things  about  the  future 
that  frighten  the  professional  intellectual  conserva- 
tives and  turn  them  into  reactionaries?  What  is  it 
they  yearn  for  in  place  of  what  they  fear  will  come? 
The  field  of  their  revulsion  is  wide,  so  we  shall  take 
only  a  few  representative  examples. 


OUR   ENGLISH  COUSINS 
ARE*   CERTAINLY  QUAlNT 
TH£   WAY  THEY 
HANG  OM  TO 

OLD  CUSTOMS. 


One  of  the  things  that  frightens  them  most  of  all 
is  the  idea  of  freedom  from  toil  for  the  human  being. 
They  argue  that  the  normal  human  likes  to  work; 
that,  if  you  take  him  away  from  his  work,  he  will 
become  bored  with  his  freedom,  will  sicken  with 
ennui,  and  will  become  a  ripe  dupe  for  anyone  who 
comes  along  and  advocates  the  destruction  of  the 
machines  that  have  deprived  him  of  his  cherished 
drudgery.  Destroying  some  of  the  machines  would 
be  all  right  in  their  estimation,  but  they  are  afraid 
that  the  momentum  of  the  mob  reaction  may  go  'too 
far.' 

For  some  reason,  that  would  seem  strange  to  the 
logician,  but  not  to  the  biologist,  their  yearning  for 
the  past  does  not  go  back  so  far  as  the  days  of  uni- 
versal slavery,  nor  even  to  the  84-hour  work-week; 
rather,  it  goes  back  only  to  the  40  or  44-hour  week 
(plus  some  overtime,  maybe).  In  the  same  way,  we 
can  anticipate  that  similar  writers  of  the  future  will 
become  nostalgic  about  the  24  or  28-hour  week  (with 
no  overtime).  The  writers  of  today  have  graduated 
from  the  revulsion  over  workers  being  demoralized 
by  the  8-hour  day,  which  was  the  pet  peeve  of  their 
predecessors  on  this  same  theme.  It  is  not  the  8-hour 
day,  but  the  4-hour  or  2-hour  workday  that  bothers 
them  now. 

Factories   Without   Men    'Evil' 

The  intellectual  reactionaries  of  a  few  decades 
ago  deplored  the  passing  of  the  small  home  work- 
shop with  its  handicraft  industries,  and  they  resented 
the  creeping  evil'  of  the  factory  assembly  line,  la- 
menting that  it  was  turning  human  beings  into  mere 
cogs  in  the  machine.  It  was  reasoned  that  the  human 
being,  doing  only  one  small  detail  in  the  production 
of  something,  could  not  have  a  constructive  pride  in 
his  work  or  feel  that  he  was  really  making  something 
that  reflected  his  personality,  like  in  the  handicraft 
days  when  the  same  individual  made  all  parts  of  the 
item  he  produced.  That  phase  of  nostalgia  has  now 
nearly  passed.  The  present  crop  of  writers  tend  to 
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feel  a  pride  in  the  assembly  line  that  employed  thou- 
sands of  happy  workers,  who  felt  that  they  were, 
personally  and  with  their  own  hands  and  skill,  con- 
tributing to  the  manufacture  of  automobiles,  radios, 
washing  machines,  and  other  gadgets  —  who  felt 
that  they  were  needed  and  that  their  work  was  use- 
ful to  mankind.  What  this  crop  of  writers  wails 
about  is  the  automatic  factory  —  the  factory  that 
turns  out  an  abundance  of  complex  things — WITH- 
OUT ANY  MEN  AT  ALL!  You  can  hear  them 
crying  out  their  souls:  How  can  people  feel  pride  in 
things  that  are  not  made  by  human  hands.  Auto- 
matic factories  will  soon  deprive  people  of  the  privi- 
lege of  using  their  muscles  and  skills  in  production. 
And  the  automatic  appliances  that  are  produced  by 
automatic  factories  will  de-humanize  the  home.  The 
joys  Mom  has  in  washing  the  clothes  and  hanging 
them  out  on  the  line,  of  cooking  meals  on  the  semi- 
automatic electric  range,  of  sweeping  the  floors  with 
a  vacuum  cleaner  will  become  only  memories;  after 
a  while,  then,  people  wont  remember  those  things 
at  all. 

A  generation  ago,  their  predecessors  wailed  be- 
cause the  delightful  home,  wherein  Mom  churned 
butter,  baked  bread,  knitted  stockings,  and  made 
clothes  for  the  family  (without  benefit  of  Soap  Op- 
eras on  the  radio  to  relieve  the  monotony),  was  fad- 
ing memory,  and  they  were  shedding  tears  over  that. 
In  the  near  future,  Mom  will  have  no  work  to  do 
and  few  decisions  to  make  around  the  home.  Home 
won't  be  like  home  anymore,  will  it?  Poor  Mom! 
How  can  life  possibly  be  worth  living  for  her? 
Wouldn't  it  be  grand  if  she  could  go  back  to  doing 
something  about  the  house  so  that  she  could  feel 
that  she  was  needed  there  and  belonged  there?  No, 
not  back  to  scrubbing  floors  on  her  knees,  or  rub- 
bing clothes  clean  on  a  washboard,  or  firing  a  wood- 
burning  cookstove  with  pieces  of  wood  carried  in 
from  the  pile  out  near  the  backhouse  —  we  don't 
have  to  go  back  that  far;  after  all,  we've  made  some 
progress  since  then.  But  it  would  be  nice,  wouldn't 
it?,   if  she   could   go  back  to  the  kitchen  stove  with 


controls  that  are  set  by  hand,  and  the  floor-waxing 
machine  which  she  can  guide  across  the  floor  while 
an  electric  motor  does  the  work,  and  the  washing 
machine  that  will  let  her  do  SOMETHING  (so  she 
could  take  a  break  from  watching  television  during 
the  Soap  Opera  commercials).  Ah,  those  were  the 
good  old  days,  we'll  proclaim.  That  was  when  Mom 
felt  that  she  was  somebody;  that  she  was  needed; 
and  that  her  work  was  appreciated  because  she  had 
given  of  herself  to  it.  Now,  what  is  there  in  life  for 
Mom?  No  work.  A  house  that  takes  care  of  itself. 
Appliances  that  do  their  own  thinking  and  turn 
themselves  on  and  off.  No  maids  to  instruct,  or 
worry  about,  or  scold  for  incompetence. 

Fear    Life  -  Long    Security 

Well,  so  much  for  Mom.  Suppose  you  are  a  man 
who  is  living  a  half  century  from  now.  What  will 
you  be  doing?  There  will  be  no  work  in  the  factories 
for  you.  Nor  in  the  offices;  in  fact,  very  few  offices 
will  be  needed.  All  that  paper  work  that  required 
the  employment  of  millions  will  be  unnecessary,  or 
it  will  be  done  by  machines  that  don't  make  mistakes. 
You  won't  be  wondering  if  the  time  is  opportune  for 
you  to  sneak  out  for  a  smoke  or  a  cup  of  coffee  on 
the  boss's  time,  or  if  it  is  near  enough  quitting  time 
for  you  to  leave  without  being  conspicuous.  It  is  true 
for  a  period  during  the  prime  of  your  life  you  will 
have  a  functional  designation  and  will  give  a  few 
hours  of  attention  per  week  to  some  operation  of  the 
functional  mechanism  that  provides  for  the  require- 
quirements  of  the  population,  but  you  could  hardly 
call  THAT  a  job.  What  are  you  going  to  do  with 
the  rest  of  your  time?  Wouldn't  it  be  nice  if  you 
could  go  back  a  few  decades,  to  working  those  four 
six-hour  shifts  per  week,  with  a  pay  envelope  every 
Thursday  afternoon;  and  the  long  evening  at  the  bar 
celebrating  the  end  of  the  four-day  work-week;  and 
the  long  week-end,  puttering  around  the  house,  do- 
ing chores  for  the  'missus,'  and  taking  that  annoying 
drive  through  the  countryside  in  congested  traffic  on 
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Sunday  afternoon?  And  that  happy  feeling  of  going 
back  to  work  Monday  morning? 

The  intellectual  reactionaries  have  a  fear  of  what 
abundance  will  do  to  the  character  of  future  man. 
What  incentive  will  a  person  have,  if  he  receives  a 
folder  of  Certificates  every  month,  winter  and  sum- 
mer, so  long  as  he  lives,  and  no  questions  asked? 
With  them  he  can  purchase  anything  he  can  use,  and 
all  he  can  use;  and  everyone  else  can  do  the  same. 
You  would  feel  like  a  parasite  (or  a  politician), 
wouldn't  you,  taking  income  that  you  have  not 
earned?  You  will  miss  the  joys  of  counting  your  dol- 
lars and  dimes  (after  tax  deductions)  to  determine 
what  bills  you  can  pay  now  and  what  things  you  can 
make  down  payments  on,  and  which  ones  you  will 
have  to  postpone  until  another  month  or  another 
year.  Think  of  the  great  ecstacy  that  used  to  come 
with  the  realization  that  you  had  saved  up  enough 
for  a  down-payment  on  a  new  car.  That  won't  hap- 
pen anymore;  for,  you  can  have  a  really  functional 
car  anytime  you  want  one,  merely  by  presenting  your 
driver's  license.  Further,  you  will  always  have  a 
dwelling  to  live  in,  with  no  rent  and  no  dickering 
with  landlords;  and  you  won't  even  have  the  privi- 
lege or  ordering  and  paying  for  fuel  oil,  like  in  the 
good  old  days.  Ah,  that  was  the  time,  when  a  man 
had  a  few  things  to  keep  his  mind  occupied,  like,  for 
example,  how  long  would  he  and  his  family  be  able 
to  stay  in  the  place  where  they  then  lived,  or  would 
he  be  able  to  keep  his  job  until  the  worst  of  the  bills 
were  paid? 

The  one  haunting  thing  that  always  lurks  in  the 
background  of  the  specious  arguments  against  social 
change  is  the  fear  that,  if  human  beings  have  abund- 
ance, life-long  security,  and  freedom  from  toil,  they 
will  cease  to  pay  enough  homage  to  the  gods  who 
preside  over  scarcity,  poverty,  property  values,  and 
untimely  death.  They  fear  that  it  will  not  be  so  easy 
to  sell  people  promises  of  a  favored  position  in  a 
Free  Enterprise,  Price  System  hereafter.  If  the  un- 
derprivileged 'masses'  do  not  have  a  duty  and  obli- 
gation to  earn  their  sustenance  with  sweat  and  blood 
and  tears,  they  might  develop  the  concept  that  they 
have  a  Divine  Right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness.  Imagine  the  problem  of  trying  to  tell 
such  'misguided'  people  that  members  of  'their  class' 
are  not  entitled  to  the  finer  things  in  life  unless  they 
can  establish  title  to  them  through  inheritance,  suc- 
cessful predation,  ingenious  chicanery,  or  singular 
luck.  Such  an  effort,  we  suspect,  would  be  about  as 
fruitful  as  attempting  to  explain  to  the  postwar  debu- 
tante that  a  modern  home,  a  new  car,  a  fur  coat,  and 
a  diamond  ring  should  not  be  hers  by  right  of  mar- 
riage, but  only  by  right  of  long  -  term  toil  and 
sacrifice. 

It  is  so  easy  for  people  to  lose  sight  of  the  'true 
values'  and  'immutable  verities.'  People  find  it  very 
easy  to  forego  their  poverty,  their  toil,  their  inse- 
curity, and  their  yearning  for  a  decent  status  in  the 
hereafter,  if  the  alternative  is  abundance  of  the  ma- 
terial things  of  life,  plenty  of  leisure,  and  security 
for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  The  moralists  are  not  in 
favor  of  improving  the  general  human   welfare,  but 


only  in  persuading  people  that  they  should  be  more 
content  with  their  hardships  and  misfortunes;  and, 
if  necessary  (as  it  seems  always  to  be),  that  they 
should  share  their  scarcity  a  little  more  equitably 
with  those  who  are  still  worse  off  —  through  or- 
ganized charity  institutions,  of  course. 

Yes,  it  is  verifiable  that  people  do  not  welcome 
social  change;  but  the  change  that  they  welcome 
least  of  all  is  a  change  from  a  higher  to  a  lower 
socio-economic  status,  and  doubly  so  if  this  change 
is  accompanied  by  increasing  toil  and  insecurity. 
How  many  wealthy  people  have  you  known  who 
burned  down  or  abandoned  their  swank  houses,  gave 
away  their  money,  and  dismissed  their  servants,  so 
that  they  could  return  to  the  joys  of  living  in  a  small, 
unpretentious  house,  working  long  hours  for  a  low 
wage,  and  doing  their  own  chores,  in  order  to  escape 
the  ennui  of  being  rich  and  idle  and  to  recapture  the 
simple  values  of  the  common  man?  Maybe  it  hap- 
pens in  fiction  books  (written  by  moral  philoso- 
phers), but,  if  it  happens  in  real  life,  we  have  yet  to 
see  an  example. 

The  present  generation  of  Americans  has  ex- 
perienced the  most  profound  and  the  most  rapid 
social  change  of  any  generation  since  the  beginning 
of  man.  This  generation  has  had  to  witness  the  dis- 
appearance of  more  old  things  and  the  introduction 
of  more  new  things  and  methods  than  any  other  gen- 
eration to  date.  Hence,  it  is  only  natural  that  the  peo- 
ple now  living  lack  a  feeling  of  social  stability.  The 
past  has  gone  out  from  under  them,  never  to  return; 
the  present  is  in  a  state  of  flux,  with  the  reference 
points  changing  constantly;  and  the  future  is  cloudy 
and  full  of  questions.  It's  enough  to  make  one's 
chromosomes  turn  over  in  their  cells. 

'Good  Old   Days'  Gone 

The  capacity  of  the  human  being  to  tolerate 
change,  however,  is  great,  as  has  been  demonstrated 
on  many  occasions.  Man's  ability  to  adjust  to  change 
when  it  comes  is  not  the  problem  that  concerns  us. 
We  know  that  he  can  meet  almost  any  probable 
change  and  make  a  good  'go'  of  it.  What  we  are  dis- 
cussing here  is  his  psychological  attitude  toward 
change  before  it  happens,  particularly  fundamental 
changes  in  the  function  and  structure  of  the  social 
order. 

While  there  is  a  general  resistence  to  change, 
which  may  on  occasion  develop  into  overt  antagon- 
ism, this  resistance  has  no  definable  course.  It  is  not 
against  any  particular  type  of  social  structure  nor  in 
favor  of  any  particular  type  of  status  quo.  Man's  in- 
ertia favors  that  which  he  has  gotten  used  to  and 
opposes  anything  that  is  appreciably  different  from 
that.  For  example,  living  in  a  large  city  apartment 
would  be  just  as  repugnant  to  a  Navajo  Indian  as 
living  in  a  desert  hogan  would  be  to  a  socialite  born 
and  raised  in  a  large  city.  Farmers  and  city  dwellers 
do  not  readily  adapt  to  each  other's  pattern  of  life. 
In  other  words,  the  individual  tends  to  prefer  the 
pattern  to  which  he  has  become  familiar,  although  he 
does  have  an  urge  to  rise  at  least  one  step  above 
(Continued  on  Page  28) 
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The    mechanization   of    cotton    raises    the   grave   problem  of  what  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  farm  families 
and  workers  whom  the  mechanization  has  and  will  displace  will  do  or  go  when  it  is  evident  that  the  same 
thing  is  happening  in  all  other  fields  of  agriculture  and  in  industry. 


The  Progress  in  the 
Mechanization  of  Cotton 


A  HUNDRED  and  forty  hours  is  a  long  time, 
when  those  hours  are  spent  under  the  blazing 
sun  in  a  cotton  field,  when  they're  spent 
stumbling  behind  a  mule  and  guiding  a  heavy  turn- 
ing plow  or  middlebuster.  Sixty  minutes  is  a  long 
rime  when  your  shoulders  are  aching  and  your  neck 
is  stiff  from  bending  to  the  task  of  swinging  a  hoe 
to  clean  out  stubborn  Johnson  grass,  Bermuda,  morn- 
ing glories,  crabgrass  and  weeds  from  a  cotton  row. 
Yes,  a  hundred  and  forty  hours  is  a  long  time. 
That's  14  ten-hour  days,  from  sunup  to  nearly  sun- 
down. These  hours  stretch  interminably  when  you're 
dragging  a  heavy  cottonsack  down  a  row,  bending 
over  the  plants  while  tired  fingers  laboriously  pick 
the  snowy  cotton  from  the  ball.  They  re  hours  of 
aches  and  sweat  —  hours  when  the  landscape  dances 
in  the  shimmering  heat  of  the  midsummer  sun  and 
time  seems  to  stand  still. 

A  hundred  and  forty  hours  —  14  ten-hour  days 
are  required  to  produce  a  single  bale  of  cotton  under 
the  traditional  system  where  one  man  and  a  mule 
break  the  land  for  cotton,  fertilize  and  plant  it,  culti- 
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vate  it.  thin  the  plants  out  and  weed  it  by  hand  with 
hoes,   and   finally   pick   it   by   hand   at   harvest   time. 

Is  it  any  wonder  then,  that  the  cotton  farmer 
hails  as  a  modern  miracle  practices  which  hold  prom- 
ise of  reducing  this  total  of  two  weeks  of  backbreak- 
ing  effort  to  a  single  ten-hour  day.  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  he  is  awed  by  tractors  and  multiple-row  equip- 
ment, control  of  weeds  and  grass  by  herbicides,  and 
mechanical  harvesters  which  can  pick  a  bale  of  cot- 
ton in  two  hours. 

This  revolution  in  cotton  production  has  been  a 
long  time  coming,  but  not  too  soon  for  the  cotton 
producer  who  has  seen  his  labor  forsake  the  drudg- 
ery of  the  cotton  field. 

What  appears  to  be  a  revolution,  however,  is  not 
an  overnight  development.  This  break  in  the  tradi- 
tional pattern  of  cotton  farming  has  not  been  as  sud- 
den as  might  seem  at  first  glance.  While  it's  true 
that  remarkable  progress  toward  increased  efficiency 
in  production  of  cotton  has  been  achieved  within 
the  past  dozen  years,  it  has  been  sparked  by  develop- 
ment of  the  farm  tractor  back  in  the  early  twenties 
and  constant  improvement  of  this  machine  to  an  ex- 
tent that  it  now  is  adaptable  to  all  sizes  of  cotton 
farms. 

The    tractor   brought   a   new   pattern   of   farming 
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to  cotton,  one  which  has  accounted  for  a  steady  de- 
cline in  the  number  of  mules  and  horses  and  which  in 
some  areas  virtually  has  displaced  work  stock  al- 
together. 

Before  tractors,  half-row  and  single-row  culture 
was  common  throughout  the  Cotton  Belt.  The  farm- 
er trudged  behind  a  turning  plow,  middlebuster  or 
single  row  planter. 

The  tractor  took  the  cotton  farmer  from  behind 
the  plow  and  put  him  in  the  driver's  seat.  He  could 
step  up  his  operations  to  include  two  or  more  rows 
in  a  single  trip.  Tillage  of  two  or  four  rows  simul- 
taneously took  less  time  than  formerly  was  required 
for  a  single  row  with  the  same  man-power.  Tire- 
some plodding  behind  animal-drawn  equipment  was 
no  longer  necessary. 

Tractor  Takes  Over 

Back  in  1920  there  were  almost  53,000  tractors 
on  farms  in  the  15  major  cotton  producing  states. 
In  five  years  this  number  had  doubled.  In  20  years 
there  were  almost  seven  times  as  many,  and  in  1951 
the  number  of  tractors  in  these  states  more  than 
tripled  that  of  1940. 

Texas  in  1951  had  more  than  four  and  a  half 
times  the  number  of  tractors  that  were  in  the  entire 
Cotton  Belt  thirty  years  ago.  An  index  of  the  ra- 
pidity of  the  trend  toward  tractor  use  is  evidenced 
in  statistics  which  reveal  that  the  number  of  tractors 
on  farms  in  the  major  cotton  producing  states  in- 
creased from  971,268  in  1950  to  1,118,882  in  1951. 

In  January,  1935,  there  were  2,672,855  horses 
and  3,745.315  mules  on  farms  in  14  major  cotton 
producing    states.       By    1949    this    population    had 


dwindled  to  1,984,000  horses  and  only  1,972,000 
mules. 

In  1939  in  the  15  major  cotton  producing  states, 
tractors  were  employed  in  30  per  cent  of  the  land 
breaking,  25  per  cent  of  the  harrowing,  21  per  cent 
of  the  planting,  and  21  per  cent  of  the  cultivating.  It 
is  now  estimated  that  tractors  are  used 'in  more  than 
60  per  cent  of  the  land  breaking,  54  per  cent  of  the 
harrowing,  43  per  cent  of  the  planting,  and  45  per 
cent  of  the  cultivating. 

Cotton  is  grown  in  18  states,  ranging  from  Vir- 
ginia across  the  southern  part  of  the  United  States 
to  California.  It  is  grown  on  many  different  types' 
of  soils,  in  varying  climates  and  conditions  of  mois- 
ture. The  terrain  on  which  cotton  is  planted  differs 
across  the  country  —  from  hilly  fields,  to  gentle 
slopes,  valleys  and  river  deltas,  semi-arid  plains,  and 
deserts  reclaimed  through  irrigation. 

It  was  not  uncommon,  under  old  methods,  es- 
pecially with  limited  horsepower,  for  the  cotton 
farmer  to  prepare  his  land  by  "barring  off."  With 
a  turning  plow  he  would  break  the  soil  on  one  side 
of  the  old  row,  repeat  the  process  on  the  other  side, 
and  finally  rip  the  stalks  out  in  the  middle  with  a 
middlebuster  —  thus  requiring  three  trips  for  a 
single  row. 

In  areas  where  soil  types  were  adaptable  and 
mulepower  available,  a  middlebuster  could  be  used 
to  rip  and  bed  the  land  in  one  operation.  This  re- 
quired from  two  to  four  mules,  depending  on  wheth- 
er the  soil  was  light  or  heavy,  and  a  single  row  at  a 
time  was  thus  prepared.  Preparing  three  to  five 
acres  in  this  fashion  was  a  good  day's  work. 

Following  the  landbreaking  operation  came  the 
application  of  fertilizer,  which  until  the  tractor,  was 


A  field  is  listed  to  prepare  it  for  cotton  planting.  Mechanization  has  made  it  possible  to  do  all  the  arduous 
chores  in  the  growing  and  harvesting  of  cotton  which  were  formerly  done  by  'stoop'  labor  and  the  plodding 
mule. 
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a  one-row  operation  —  one  mule  and  a  man  to  a 
fertilizer  distributor. 

The  cotton  farmer  today  is  offered  a  number  of 
different  types  of  tractor  powered  stalk  shredders 
which  cut  the  stalks  to  bits,  hastening  decay  and 
preserving  organic  matter  for  the  soil.  The  stalk 
shredding  operation  in  the  fall,  may  be  followed  by 
planting  of  a  winter  cover  crop  to  further  protect  and 
condition  the  soil. 

In  the  spring  the  land  may  be  flat  broken  with 
tractor-drawn  heavy  disk  plows,  covering  a  swath 
about  six  feet  in  width.  In  some  sections,  such  as  the 
irrigated  areas,  larger  types  of  this  equipment  may 
be  drawn  by  crawler-type  tractors  and  may  prepare 
swaths  up  to  12  and  15  feet. 

From  ten  days  to  two  weeks  later,  in  which  time 
the  material  turned  under  by  the  plows  has  begun  to 
decay,  tractor  drawn  middlebusters  —  either  two  or 
four-row  —  bed  the  earth  into  rows,  usually  about 
forty  inches  apart.  Fertilizer  often  is  applied  simul- 
taneously with  this  operation,  eliminating  a  trip 
formerly  necessary  under  old  methods. 

Toward   Complete   Mechanization 

Planting  —  Planting,  too,  was  a  much  slower 
process  under  old  methods.  Tops  of  the  rows  or 
beds,  first  were  knocked  off  or  dragged  down,  with 
mule  drawn  drags,  spike-tooth  harrows  or  other 
leveling  equipment  to  lower  the  bed  and  prepare  it 
for  subsequent  planting  and  cultivation.  Then  came 
the  one-row  planter,  mule  drawn.  The  farmer  walked 
behind.  This  planter  opened  a  shallow  furrow,  al- 
lowing the  seed  to  drop  automatically  in  a  steady 
stream   from  the  planter  hopper.    Another  operation 


then  was  necessary  —  rolling  a  heavy  log  or  similar 
cylinder  across  the  top  of  the  row  to  firm  up  the 
seedbed. 

Under  modern  practices  the  beds  still  may  be 
knocked  down  with  a  section  harrow  -  -  A  multi- 
spiked-tooth  apparatus  which  levels  and  stirs  the 
soil.  This,  of  course,  is  tractor  drawn.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  bed  may  be  leveled  with  cultivator  sweeps 
mounted  ahead  of  the  tractor,  accomplishing  the  task 
simultaneously  with  planting.  In  one  operation,  with 
modern  equipment  the  bed  may  be  leveled,  weed  and 
grass  seedlings  thrown  away  from  the  area  in  which 
the  seed  is  planted,  a  furrow  opened  for  the  seed, 
seed  distributed  and  covered  by  a  roller  or  press 
wheel  which  firms  the  bed  at  the  same  time. 

Cultivation  —  Keeping  the  cotton  crop  free  of 
weeds  and  grass,  always  has  been  and  still  is  one 
of  the  greatest  labor  consuming  tasks  in  cotton. 
Despite  the  development  of  high  speed  cultivating 
equipment,  this  operation  still  is  supplemented  by 
hand  hoeing.  This  procedure  is  necessary  for  two 
important  operations  —  thinning  and  weeding. 

To  eliminate  or  reduce  hand  chopping  of  cotton, 
some  farmers  now  are  using  machine  choppers.  Some 
are  following  cultural  practices  such  as  cross  culti- 
vation or  planting  to  a  stand. 

The  mechanical  cotton  chopper  has  cutterheads 
or  thinning  units  consisting  of  knives  clamped  to  a 
hub  which  revolves  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  cot- 
ton plants  in  the  row,  thinning  them  to  the  desired 
interval. 

Planting  to  a  stand  eliminates  need  for  thinning. 
The  planter,  instead  of  dropping  the  seed  in  a  con- 
tinuous line,  distributes  them  at  regular  intervals. 
This  necessitates  delinting  (removing  by  mechanical 
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The  air  plane  can  spray  or  dust  insecticides  across  the  fields  in  a  matter  of  minutes,  protecting  large  areas 
of  cotton  from  pest  damage.    It  can  also  be  used  in  spraying    a    chemical    for    defoliation. 
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or  chemical  means  the  fuzz  which  covers  the  seed ) 
so  as  to  enable  the  seed  to  drop  through  the  planter 
hopper  at  a  more  uniform  rate. 

The  two-row,  horse-drawn  cultivator  preceded 
the  tractor  rigs  of  today,  but  due  to  limited  animal 
power  available  for  individual  crops  did  not  become 
as  popular  as  the  one-row  rig. 

Now,  since  mechanical  harvesting  has  reduced 
vastly  the  hours  needed  to  gather  a  crop,  hoeing  and 
cultivating  occupy  the  top  spot  as  consumers  of  man- 
hours.  These  two  related  practices  often  are  re- 
ferred to  as  the  last  barrier  to  full  mechanization  of 
cotton  production.  As  one  agricultural  economist 
put  it;  "Complete  mechanization  of  cotton  production 
will  be  retarded  as  long  as  it's  still  necessary  to  keep 
available  a  supply  of  hand  labor  to  hoe  cotton  — 
remove  weeds  and  grass." 

Where  cotton  is  machine  harvested,  ninety  per 
cent  of  every  dollar  the  mechanized  farmer  spends 
for  cotton  labor  is  paid  out  for  weeding  and  chop- 
ping. This  expense  amounts  to  twenty  per  cent  of  his 
entire  cost  in  producing  a  cotton  crop.  This  still  is 
true,  despite  the  fact  that  machines,  along  with  new 
farming  methods,  have  sliced  labor  requirements  to 
about  half. 

But  flame  cultivators,  rotary  hoes  and  improved 
cultivators  of  the  conventional  type  have  replaced 
hand  hoes  for  weeding  at  a  rapid  pace. 

Improved  cultivators,  rotary  hoes,  and  rotary  hoe 
attachments  for  cultivators  are  being  used  success- 
fully to  keep  weeds  and  grass  under  control,  with 
the  latter  two  machines  becoming  more  and  more 
popular  for  early  cultivation  when  the  plant  is  small. 

Rotary  hoe  and  rotary  hoe  attachments  are  high- 
speed cultivating  machines  which  are  designed  to 
travel   through   the   fields  at  a  rate  of   four  to   five 


Farm  hands  are  being  freed  by  machines  from 
back-breaking  tasks  like  picking  cotton.  A  great 
many  farm  workers  who  used  to  live  by  picking 
cotton  or  by  the  hoe  must  find  their  futures  else, 
where. 


miles  an  hour,  thoroughly  breaking  and  pulverizing 
the  crust  and  turning  up  roots  of  weeds  and  grass. 

In  this  type  equipment,  fast-turning,  sprocket- 
like wheels  with  numerous  teeth  supplement  the  con- 
ventional sweep.  Up  to  four  rows  at  a  time  may  be 
cultivated  with  rotary  hoes.  In  some  areas  these 
machines  may  be  operated  in  excess  of  five  miles 
per  hour  to  cover  more  than  60  acres  in  a  ten-hour 
day. 

In  tests  at  the  Mississippi  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station,  spraying  for  insect  control  has  been 
combined  with  cultivation,  thus  effecting  three  op- 
erations with  a  single  trip  of  the  tractor;  ( 1  )  culti- 
vation, (2)  flaming  for  weed  control  in  the  row,  and 
( 3 )  spraying  for  insect  control. 

Now  hope  is  offered  that  control  of  weeds  and 
grass  —  the  last  great  barrier  to  full  mechanization 

—  may  be  achieved  through  use  of  herbicides.  This 
has  been  accomplished  experimentally,  and  as  was 
stated  at  the  beginning  of  this  article,  more  and  more 
farmers  this  season  will  turn  to  the  use  of  weed  kill- 
ing materials. 

Scientific   Methods   Reduce  Man-Hours 

In  the  early  part  of  this  century  the  boll  weevil 
drove  some  farmers  out  of  cotton  entirely.  In  the  past 
decade  or  so,  however,  the  science  of  cotton  insect 
control  has  progressed  to  minimize  the  insect  men- 
ace. Development  of  organic  insecticides  has  given 
the  cotton  grower  a  highly  effective  and  more  adapt- 
able method,  enabling  him  to  fight  his  traditional 
pest  enemies  on  more  than  even  terms. 

Organic  insecticides  can  be  formulated  into 
sprays.  Traditionally  insecticides  have  been  dusted 
on  cotton.  Since  dust  must  be  distributed  when  the 
air  is  relatively  still,  application  is  more  or  less  lim- 
ited to  the  periods  of  early  morning  and  late  after- 
noon. Sprays  on  the  other  hand  can  be  applied  at 
any  time  during  the  day,  provided  the  wind  is  not 
too  high. 

Under  ideal  conditions  today  it  is  possible  for  an 
airplane  to  apply  insecticide  to  1500  acres  of  cotton 
in  a  day.  Tractor  powered,  ground  spray  or  dusting 
rigs  can  cover  up  to  eight  rows  in  a  single  trip. 

This  is  a  far  cry  from  the  methods  employed  to 
fight  the  boll  weevil  back  before  World  War  I. 
Speed  of  application  was  limited  by  the  gait  of  man 
or  mule.  Some  farmers  used  a  mixture  of  calcium 
arsenate  and  molasses  and  swabbed  it  on  the  cotton 
with  hand  mops.  Some  threw  open  meshed  bags  of 
poison  across  the  back  of  a  mule  to  trail  a  cloud  of 
dust  as  the  animal  plodded  down  the  row.  Then  a 
one-row  duster,  to  be  carried  on  the  back  of  an  op- 
erator was  developed.  This  led  to  mule  borne  equip- 
ment and  eventually  the  tractor  powered  or  airborne 
sprayers  and  dusters  in  use  today. 

Defoliation  —  We  now  have  reached  the  period 
where  the  cotton  plant  has  ceased  to  put  on  new 
growth  and  has  matured.  Bolls  are  mature  and  some 
are  beginning  to  open.  Harvest  time  is  not  too  far 
away.    This  is  the  period  where  some  cotton  farmers 

—  particularly  if  the  crop  is  scheduled  to  be  har- 
vested by  machines  —  apply  chemical  defoliants  to 
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rid  the  plant  of  leaves.  This  process,  which  had  not 
been  developed  for  the  farm  prior  to  World  War  II, 
now   has   become   an   important   production   practice. 

Harvesting  —  In  the  Southwest,  Delta  areas,  Rio 
Grande  Valley,  and  irrigated  sections  of  the  Far 
West,  when  the  cotton  is  harvested  by  hand,  labor- 
ers pluck  the  fleece  from  the  open  bolls.  Workers  in 
the  semi-arid  areas  such  as  the  High  Plains  of  Texas 
and  Oklahoma,  break  off  the  entire  boll,  a  method 
known  as  hand  snapping.  Machines  now  duplicate 
both  these  processes. 

The  spindle-type  cotton  picker  consists  essential- 
ly of  vertical  drums  equipped  with  revolving,  barbed 
spindles,  which  engage  and  pull  the  cotton  from  the 
open  bolls.  The  drums  revolve  rearward  at  speeds 
synchronized  with  the  movement  of  the  machine,  so 
that  when  the  actual  picking  is  done  there  is  very 
little  forward  motion  to  pull  the  leaves  and  unopened 
bolls  into  the  machine.  With  this  machine,  cotton  can 
be  harvested  without  serious  injury  to  the  plant  or 
unopened  bolls,  and  thus  can  be  gathered  as  it  opens, 
with   picking  being  repeated  as  often  as  necessary. 

In  cotton  yielding  300  pounds  of  lint  per  acre,  the 
hand  picker  gathers  about  15  pounds  of  seed  cotton 
per  hour.  A  single  mechanical  picker  harvests  al- 
most 650  pounds  an  hour.  The  spindle-type  picker 
can  harvest  anywhere  from  four  to  ten  acres  of  cot- 
ton per  day  —  an  average  of  200  acres  per  season  — 
depending  on  the  yield  and  other  factors.  Manu- 
facturers of  the  machine  claim  it  can  pick  from  95  to 
98  per  cent  of  the  cotton,  leaving  only  a  small 
amount  in  the  field. 

Early  strippers  of  the  sled  type  were  merely 
tractors  or  mule-drawn  devices  with  teeth  which 
combed  the  cotton,  bolls  and  parts  of  the  plant  from 
the  stalk  as  the  equipment  moved  down  the  row. 
Present  day  strippers,  though  a  great  improvement 
over  sleds,  still  are  once-over  machines.  In  the  roller- 
type  stripper,  bolls  are  pulled  off  when  they  enter 
the  rollers  of  the  machines.  Mechanical  fingers  ac- 
complish  the   same   job   in  the   finger-type  stripper. 

The  two-row,  tractor-mounted  stripper  is  cap- 
able of  harvesting  nearly  a  bale  of  cotton  an  hour 
and  from  10  to  15  acres  per  day.  A  single  stripper 
is  the  equivalent  of  26  laborers  snapping. 

It  is  estimated  that  approximately  12,000  spindle- 
type  pickers  will  be  available  during  harvest  time  in 
1952.  About  2,000  were  available  at  the  beginning 
of  the  1949  season. 

Some  20,000  strippers  will  be  available  for  the 
1952  harvest.  In  1949  the  number  of  strippers  on 
farms  totaled  about  6,000. 

There  are  many  difficulties  still  in  the  way  of 
complete  mechanization  of  harvesting.  An  increase 
in  the  amount  of  cotton  mechanically  harvested  has 
intensified  the  problem  of  cleaning  the  lint  at  the 
gin.  This  has  necessitated  addition  of  equipment 
designed  to  do  a  better  cleaning  job.  Research  con- 
tinually is  being  concentrated  on  improvement  of 
such  machinery.  As  a  result,  even  greater  efficiency 
is  promised  in  the  future. 

Breeders  are  in  search  of  a  cotton  plant  which 
will   be   better   adapted   to   present   type   mechanical 


pickers  --  a  plant  of  medium  height,  with  bolls  well 
off  the  ground,  medium-light  foliage,  non-hairy 
leaves,  and  small  bracts  (leaf-like  structures  which 
grow  out  beneath  the  boll  and  are  a  source  of  trash  ). 
Breeders  also  want  an  early  variety  which  will  open 
more  uniformly. 

Agronomists  are  studying  the  relationship  of  cul- 
tural practices  as  they  affect  the  efficiency  of  me- 
chanical harvesting. 

This,  then,  has  been  the  progress  in  mechaniza- 
tion of  cotton  —  from  land  preparation  through  har- 
vesting. It  is  the  one  bright  ray  of  hope  as  the 
cotton  producer  sees  his  labor  supply  dwindle  con- 
stantly. It  offers  him  his  greatest  opportunity  to 
accomplish  more  work  in  less  man  hours.  It  offers 
him  relief  from  drudgery. 

Already  mechanization  of  land  preparation  and 
cultivation,  combined  with  mechanical  harvesting, 
has  reduced  by  more  than  three-fourths  the  number 
of  man-hours  required  for  producing  a  500-pound 
bale  of  cotton.  If  complete  control  of  weeds  and 
grass  can  be  achieved  by  the  use  of  chemicals  —  and 
this  already  has  been  proved  feasible  at  our  experi- 
ment stations  —  even  further  vast  reductions  in 
man-hours  can  be  realized. 

With  one-row  mule  equipment  and  hand  picking, 
experiments  in  the  Coastal  Plains  of  North  Carolina 
have  revealed  that  145.9  hours  are  required  to  pro- 
duce a  bale  of  cotton  —  including  15.3  hours  for 
land  preparation  and  planting,  33.6  hours  for  culti- 
vation and  hoeing,  and  97  hours  for  harvesting. 

Two-row  tractors,  mechanical  choppers,  flame 
cultivators,  and  mechanical  pickers  cut  the  man- 
labor  requirements  in  the  Coastal  Plains  to  25.2 
hours  per  bale  —  four  for  land  preparation  and 
planting,  15.3  for  cultivating  and  hoeing,  and  5.9  for 
harvesting. 

Machines  Make  Abundance  Possible 

Man-hour  requirements  in  the  Mississippi  Delta 
were  slashed  from  138  to  31.5  when  two-row  tractor 
equipment  and  mechanical  pickers  were  substituted 
for  men  and  mules.  Only  2.9  hours  are  required  for 
land  preparation  and  planting  as  compared  with  6.2 
under  the  old  system.  Cultivation  and  hoeing  time 
was  reduced  from  41  hours  to  22.9,  and  harvesting 
hours  from  91.8  to  5.7. 

In  California,  researchers  found  that  only  25.4 
hours  are  required  to  produce  a  bale  of  cotton  when 
four-row  tractor  equipment  and  machine  pickers  are 
used.  This  compares  with  107.4  hours  when  mule 
equipment  and  hand  picking  are  employed.  In  seed- 
bed preparation  and  planting,  four-row  machines  cut 
the  hours  from  21.4  to  2.7.  Labor  requirements  for 
tilling  and  hoeing  were  reduced  from  32.7  to  18.7 
hours.  Mechanical  pickers  gather  the  crop  in  only 
four  hours,  as  compared  with  53.3  for  human  pickers. 

On  the  Texas  High  Plains  only  15.4  hours  are 
needed  to  produce  a  bale  of  cotton  when  full  four- 
row  equipment  and  machine  strippers  perform  the 
job.  With  one-row  mule  equipment  and  hand  snap- 
ping, 66  hours  are  required.  Machines,  on  the  High 
(Continued  on  Page  30) 
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Technocracy  Would  Use  .  .  . 


Atomic  Energy  for  Construction- 
Not  Destruction 


IN  the  field  of  international  relations  the  United 
States  has  used  its  possession  of  the  atomic  bomb 
as  a  diplomatic  stick  with  which  to  bludgeon  our 
political  rivals.  The  big  stick  of  the  atomic  bomb 
was  wield  far  and  wide  in  the  international  political 
arena.  We  were  loud  in  our  pronouncements  that 
our  atomic  bomb  could  devastate  the  cities,  destroy 
the  industries  and  annihilate  the  armed  forces  of  any 
national  entity  that  dared  to  offer  any  opposition. 
We  promulgated  the  greatest  propaganda  of  fear 
ever  known. 

The  propaganda  of  fear  of  the  A-bomb  failed  en- 
tirely to  bring  the  hoped  for  results.  Neither  the 
Hottentots  nor   the   Russians  gave  any  evidence  of 


developing  fear  neuroses.  Having  failed  in  the  A- 
bomb  fear  propaganda  campaign,  we  are  instituting 
a  second  fear  campaign  around  the  even  more  dead- 
ly hydrogen  bomb.  This  too  will  fail  and  we  shall 
be  compelled,  if  we  continue  on  this  course,  to  run 
down  through  all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  to  the 
Z-bomb  —  the  bomb  to  end  all  bombs,  the  fear  to 
consolidate  all  fears,  the  ultimate  in  world  destruc- 
tion. 

To  millions  of  human  beings  the  problem  of  sur- 
vival, security,  and  a  decent  human  living  have  be- 
come far  more  important  than  the  finale  of  death  by 
atomic  annihilation.  Untold  millions  of  human  beings 
are  demanding  a  new  way  of  life.  Only  constructive 


""ATOM 


KILL  OR  CURE? 


For  humanitarian  development 


AMERICAN  ENERGY,  ingenuity  and 
money  by  the  billions  ere  being  poured 
\into  atomic  research — for  peace  or  war.» 
The  lion's  share  of  appropriations  has 
gone  into  the  tools  of  war  and  destruc- 
tion. At  the  same  time  a  comparatively 
small  amount — slightly  less  than  I  per 
cent  of  the  total — has  been  spent  on 
humanitarian    work:  ,  Research     in    the 


fields  of  the  rioioisotope  as  a  weapon 
against  cancer,  increased  food  produc- 
tion, sterio-cameras  to  photograph  the 
inner  eye,  miracle  medicines  and  other 
developments  related  to  atomic  energy. 
The  Question  troubling  men  who  have 
the  atom  in  their  hands:  Will  it  make 
the  world  a  better  place  to  live  in,  or 
destroy  it? 
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measures  great  enough  [or  them  to  realize  their  goal 
can  intrigue  them  or  hold  their  interest.  Destruction 
no  longer  frightens  them.  The  peoples  of  the  world 
want  peace  and  time  for  social  reconstruction.  They 
do  not  want  war,  cold  or  hot,  nor  any  of  its  attend- 
ant destruction.  If  we  continue  on  this  course,  all  we 
shall  achieve  is  leadership  in  world  destruction  and 
extinction. 

The  citizens  of  North  America  possess  the  sci- 
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entific  know-how  and  the  technological  industrial 
complex  to  convert  the  gigantic  energies  of  atomic 
fission  and  fusion  into  the  channels  of  colossal  con- 
struction for  the  integration  of  this  Continent  so  that 
it  may  bring  forth  a  new  order  of  the  ages.  North 
Americans,  we  possess  all  the  necessary  capacities, 
but  Technocracy  asks  the  question,  do  we  possess 
the  collective  will  to  resolve  this  greatest  of  all  prob- 
lems in  order  that  the  people  of  this  country  and  of 
this  Continent  may  be  assured  their  rightful  destiny 
of  a  New  America  of  peace,  abundance  and  security 
for  all?  The  time  for  decision  is  close  at  hand  —  it's 
later  than  you  think! 


An  Economic  Analysis  .  .  . 


PROSPERITY  OR  CHAOS  ? 


DURING  the  past  few  months  there  have  been 
many  economic  reports  and  predictions  made 
concerning  the  future  prosperity  of  this  na- 
tion. At  no  time  have  the  inspired  prophets  of  busi- 
ness been  more  confident,  loudly  acclaiming  that  the 
nation  will  enjoy  prosperity  for  many  years  to  come 
in  spite  of  all  obstacles.  But  one  cannot  help  recall 
the  same  fabulous  promises  that  'we  had  reached  a 
high  plateau'  were  made  before  the  burst  in  the  big 
bubble  which  resulted  in  the  Great  Depression  of 
1929.  Before  we  jump  onto  the  bandwagon  of  'pros- 
perity,' as  did  our  predecessors,  it  becomes  appro- 
priate for  us  to  examine  the  nature  and  the  scope 
of  these  predictions. 

As  we  know,  the  debt  structure  of  the  present 
economy  is  at  an  all-time  high.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  some  business  bulletins  have  tried  to  minimize 
the  seriousness  of  private  and  public  debt  by  stating 
the  total  net  debt  of  over  $519  billion  is  not  out  of 
line  as  compared  with  the  debt  and  national  income 
of  past  years,  the  fact  remains  that  the  largest  debt 
in  the  history  of  this  nation  cannot  be  passed  off  as 
just  being  mere  peanuts.  The  trends  show  a  pro- 
nounced growth  in  private  and  public  debt  since 
1929.  According  to  the  Cleveland  Trust  Bulletin, 
in  1929,  net  federal  debt  accounted  for  9  percent  of 
total  net  debt;  in  1940,  for  24  percent;  and  in  1951, 
for  42  percent.  From  the  end  of  1945  corporate  debt 
has  increased  83  percent,  mortgage  debt  has  more 
than   doubled,   and   other   private   debt   has   doubled. 

Since  1945  private  debt  has  increased  from  $141 
to  $277  billion.  As  Dr.  Jules  Backman,  a  New  York 
University  professor,  stated  not  too  long  ago  before 
the  national  conference  of  Commercial  Receivables 
Companies,  the  rise  of  private  debt  "presents  a  seri- 
ous threat  to  economic  stability."  Dr.  Backman  went 
on  to  state  further: 


This  borrowing  has  contributed  to  the  high 
level    of    economic    activity    during    this    period. 
About    one-quarter    of    consumer    expenditures 
for  new  homes  and  durable  goods  has  been  fi- 
nanced   by    debt    creation.     Business    spending 
also  has  been  financed  in  part  by  borrowings. 
We  cannot  continue  long  to  add  to  debt  at  a 
rate  which  doubles  the  total  in  six  years.  A  slow- 
down in  the  debt  rise  will  pull  out  one  of  the 
props    which    has    been    supporting    high    level 
business  activity. 
As    Dr.    Backman   has   stated,   only   through   the 
creation  of  debt  has  the  Price  System  been  able  to 
continue.    No  matter  whether  the  debt  is  decreased 
or    increased    the    result    will    be    disastrous    to    the 
economy. 

The  private  and  public  debt  of  the  nation  has 
risen  to  record  heights  in  the  past  few  years,  and  is 
steadily  climbing  at  a  record  rate.  The  indebtedness 
of  business,  agriculture,  industry,  and  the  American 
consumer  amounts  to  some  $300  billions,  and  all 
Americans  owe  the  federal  government  about  $267 
billion.  Consumer  debt,  buying  on  time,  is  at  a  rec- 
ord high  of  nearly  $24  billion.  Corporate  debt  has 
soared,  as  companies  borrowed  money  to  finance 
the  greatest  expansion  of  industrial  plant  and  equip- 
ment in  history.  The  total  of  outstanding  home 
mortgages  have  reached  nearly  $60  billion.  //  this 
debt  continues,  or  there  is  a  shutdown  in  a  major  in- 
dustry, someone  is  going  to  be  'holding  the  bag.' 
This  trend  does  not  point  toward  any  exuberant 
possibilities  for  the  future  of  'free  enterprise.' 

The  business  and  financial  interests  are  making 
much-to-do  over  the  rapid  growth  of  deposits  in  the 
banking  business  as  a  healthy  sign  in  the  present 
and  future  prosperity  of  the  nation.  At  the  start  of 
1953,   deposits  were  estimated  at  $190  billion.  The 
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resources  and  deposits  of  banks  and  other  financial 
institutions  are  at  a  new  all-time  high.  Without  a 
high  rate  of  expansion  of  the  economy  these  financial 
interests  will  drown  in  their  own  liquidity.  Because 
there  are  physical  limitations  to  expansion  and  to 
consumption,  financial  investments  are  bound  to 
reach  an  impasse.  And  when  this  happens,  as  it  in- 
evitably will,  it  wont  be  safe  to  walk  on  the  side- 
walks in  the  vicinity  of  tall  buildings. 

One  of  the  most  publicized  views  is  that  continued 
prosperity  is  assured  because  of  the  vast  store  of 
savings  which  is  supposed  to  be  held  by  millions  of 
Americans.  This  optional  or  discretionary  spending 
power  is  considered  a  cushion  to  the  economy  when 
defense  expenditures  begin  to  fall  off.  But  the  facts 
reveal,  according  to  the  Survey  of  Consumer  Fi- 
nances of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  that  31  per- 
cent of  the  53  million  consumer  spending  units  in  the 
United  States  own  no  liquid  savings  at  all.  In  other 
words,  more  than  16  million  families  own  neither 
U.  S.  Government  Bonds,  saving  accounts  in  banks, 
postal  savings,  shares  in  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions, etc.  For  all  of  our  53  million  consumer  spend- 
ing units,  the  average  liquid  saving  holdings  de- 
clined from  $470  in  1947  to  $230  in  1952.  These 
facts  show  that  the  liquid  savings  are  concentrated 
in  the  hands  of  those  in  the  higher  income  brackets 
with  the  majority  of  American  consumers  without 
any  savings,  and  for  the  most  part,  already  bur- 
dened with  future  mortgages  or  installment  debt. 
Most  Americans  are  not  in  the  position  to  make  dis- 
cretionary purchases  which  are  necessary  for  high 
productive  output  under  a  Price  System. 

Purchasing   Power  and  Technology 

Closely  related  to  savings  and  the  ability  to  buy 
back  what  our  technology  can  produce  is  the  per- 
centage of  total  money  income  received  by  Ameri- 
can families.  In  1951,  the  10  percent  of  the  American 
families  at  the  top  of  the  ladder  received  28  percent 
of  the  total  income,  after  federal  income  taxes,  while 
the  50  percent  of  the  nation's  families  at  the  bottom 
of  the  ladder  received  only  24  percent  of  the  na- 
tion s  income. 

Between  1939  and  1952  —  less  than  fifteen  years 
—  the  industrial  capacity  of  the  nation  has  doubled. 
Since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  industry,  exclusive 
of  agriculture,  has  invested  over  $150  billion  in  new 
plant  and  equipment.  In  1952  we  were  turning  out 
goods  at  a  unprecedented  rate  of  about  $345  billion. 
Of  this  sum,  we  not  only  produced  $28.9  billion 
worth  of  new  plants  and  equipment  but  almost  $50 
billion  of  goods  and  services  for  defense  —  and  all 
of  this  apart  from  requirements  of  the  civilian  econ- 
omy. With  an  estimated  expenditure  of  $28.3  billion 
for  capital  goods  in  1953,  the  increase  in  production 
will  reach  a  much  higher  value.  There  are  those  who 
claim  that  this  greater  productivity  of  goods  and 
services  will  bring  a  higher  living  standard  to  the 
American  people  as  well  as  being  lucrative  for  busi- 
ness. But  the  opposite  to  the  accepted  popular  point 
of  view  happens  to  be  the  case.  The  acceleration  of 
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technological  advancement  with  a  corresponding  in- 
crease in  the  output  per  man-hour  will  cause  greater 
disemployment,  resulting  in  a  greater  disparity  be- 
tween the  total  value  of  goods  produced  and  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  American  consumer.  While 
the  increased  productivity  of  goods  and  services 
brought  about  by  technology  should  mean  a  higher 
standard  of  living  for  the  American  people,  the  re- 
lease of  its  abundance  upon  the  market  would  break- 
down the  Price  System  which  is  based  upon  main- 
taining scarcity  through  high  commodity  valuation. 
The  January  15,  1953  issue  of  the  Cleveland 
Trust  Bulletin  goes  into  considerable  detail  concern- 
ing the  trends  which  have  been  made  in  output  per 
man-hour.  "The  studies  made  by  J.  F.  Dewhurst  and 
associates,  and  published  by  the  Twentieth  Century 
Fund  in  America's  Needs  and  Resources  show  that 
in  1850  nearly  all  of  this  'work  energy'  came  from 
human  workers  and  animals,  with  mineral  fuels  and 
water  power  furnishing  less  than  6  percent  of  the 
total.  But  by  1944,  the  latter  contributed  more  than 
91  percent."  Excerpts  from  the  Bulletin  which  stress 
the  importance  of  the  rapid  growth  in  the  use  of 
water  power  and  mineral  fuels  are  as  follows: 

Our  high-living  standard  has  come  about 
from  the  replacement  of  human  effort  with  ma- 
chine effort;  and  the  constant  adoption  by 
American  industry  of  new  and  better  tools  of 
production  which  have  increased  the  output  of 
goods  for  each  man-hour  worked.  .  .  .  the  rise 
in  the  output  per  man-hour,  resulting  from  the 
use  of  more  and  better  machinery,  has  been  the 
outstanding  characteristic  of  our  particular 
economic  system.  .  .  .  We  are  in  an  age  of  in- 
tensive research  and  technological  improve- 
ments. Huge  sums  have  been  invested  by  busi- 
ness concerns  in  new  plants  and  equipment  .  .  . 
with  the  consequent  replacement  of  older  and 
less  efficient  equipment.  High  labor  costs  .  .  . 
competition  .  .  .  are  inducements  to  install  the 
best  available  machinery  and  methods,  and  to 
seek  even  better  ones. 
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But  the  Bulletin  does  not  make  any  reference  to 
how  those  workers  displaced  by  the  use  of  machines 
will  be  able  to  buy  the  abundance  produced  by  the 
improved  technology.  As  Technocracy  has  stated, 
'The   same   technological   factors   that  have  enabled 


us  to  produce  more  goods  with  fewer  and  fewer  men, 
have  at  the  same  time  rendered  it  impossible  to  sell 
the  goods  after  they  are  produced'  under  a  Price 
System.  The  business  and  [inancial  interests  o/  this 
nation,    by    the    installation    of    more    efficient    tech- 
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nology,  are  bringing  about  a  quicker  impasse  in  the 
very  economic  system  they  are  trying  to  maintain. 
Recent  reports  show  that  in  1947,  our  peak  post- 
war year  for  merchandise  exports,  total  sales  abroad 
reached  $15.3  billion  and  our  export  surplus  (im- 
ports subtracted  from  exports )  reached  a  record 
$9.6  billion  —  equal  to  about  4  percent  of  our  na- 
tional output  in  that  year.  But  by  1951  our  export 
surplus,  including  defense  shipments  under  the  Mu- 
tual Security  Program,  had  fallen  off  to  $4.1  billion, 
only  slightly  more  than  1  percent  of  the  total  na- 
tional output.  In  order  to  dump  our  surpluses  the 
government  ladled  out  more  than  $87  billion  in  the 
past  twelve  years  to  foreign  countries.  But  now  the 
war-torn  economies  of  Asia  and  Europe  have  been 
rebuilt  to  the  extent  that  trade-wars  have  become 
common  throughout  the  globe.  And  the  uprising  in 
many  parts  of  the  world  does  not  offer  an  encourag- 
ing inducement  for  yankee  'dollar  diplomacy.'  With 
whom  will  the  United  States  do  business  becomes  a 
serious  problem  for  American  business. 

Market  Already  Saturated 

In  spite  of  the  interruptions  during  1952,  indus- 
trial activity  was  at  a  high  level  as  compared  with 
past  years.  By  the  middle  of  1953,  steel  capacity  is 
expected  to  reach  about  120  million  tons,  more  than 
adequate  to  take  care  of  defense  and  civilian  needs. 
According  to  Pacific  Finance  Automotive  Digest, 
one  of  the  largest  consumers  of  steel,  the  automobile 
industry  and  its  dealers  are  in  for  a  rough  time.  The 
main  threat  to  the  automotive  industry  lies  in  credit 
conditions.  Retail  automobile  paper  outstanding  has 
already  reached  all-time  records,  amounting  to  near- 
ly $5  billion  at  the  end  of  1952.  The  report  goes  on 
to  state  that  payments  are  becoming  slower  .  .  .  re- 
possessions are  increasing.  And  dealer  inventories 
are  at  high  levels  (all  inventories  are  at  all-time  high 
and  increasing  at  a  rapid  rate).  Considering  the 
fact  that  three  of  the  five  largest  industrial  manu- 
factures from  the  standpoint  of  sales  in  1951  were, 
in  order,  General  Motors,  Standard  Oil  of  New  Jer- 
sey, United  States  Steel,  Ford,  and  Chrysler,  a  de- 
cline in  the  sales  of  automobiles  would  be  disastrous 
to  not  only  the  steel  industry  but  business  in  general. 
As  stated  before,  our  industrial  production  is  more 
than  sufficient  to  take  care  of  present  needs.  Al- 
lowed to  operate  at  anywhere  near  full  capacity  our 
industrial  output  would  only  add  insult  to  injury  to 
an  already  saturated  market  where  inventories  all 
but  fill  the  warehouses  of  the  nation.  That's  the  $64 
question  which  the  business  and  government  offi- 
cials must  answer  before  'prosperity'  can  be  assured 
under  a  Price  System. 

The  Cleveland  Trust  Bulletin  presents  the  theory 
that  the  change  in  population  trends  will  increase 
the  demand  for  almost  everything  for  some  time  to 
come.  "In  the  last  twelve  years,  and  particularly  since 
1945,  the  nation  has  experienced  the  biggest  popu- 
lation upsurge  in  its  history  .  .  .  the  total  population 
in  the  fall  of  1952  being  estimated  at  over  157  mil- 
lion." The  Census  Bureau  estimates  that  there  will 


be  171.2  million  people  in  1960.  The  Bulletin  con- 
cludes that  if  this  population  trend  continues  it  will 
bring  expanding  markets  for  the  future  in  homes, 
automobiles,  home  furnishings  and  appliances,  and 
many  other  consumer  articles.  The  rapid  growth  in 
population  has  already  brought  the  need  for  more 
schools  and  colleges,  the  Bulletin  states.  But  the 
Bulletin  does  admit  that  the  demands  from  the  rise 
in  population  since  1940  on  the  market  will  not  reach 
its  full  impact  until  1960. 

There  are  many  fallacies  in  this  type  of  thinking. 
In  the  first  place,  the  need  for  schools,  because  of 
the  increased  growth  of  population,  would  have  to 
be  financed  by  the  American  taxpayer  who  at  the 
present  time  already  pays  out  about  one-third  of  his 
income  to  the  various  levels  of  government.  This 
situation  hasn't  been  met  in  the  past,  what  makes  us 
think  that  it  will  be  met  now?  To  carry  out  such  a 
program  would  necessitate  that  evil  thing  called 
planning  (more  on  this).  And  we  can't  have  that, 
can  we?  If  an  increased  population  is  the  answer  to 
America's  business  problems,  why  not  introduce  un- 
limited immigration  from  foreign  countries? 

This  theory  does  not  take  into  account  the  fact 
that  more  goods  are  being  produced  with  fewer 
workers.  Increased  use  of  machinery  and  scientific 
methods  have  increased  production  many  fold  and 
reduced  the  number  of  laborers  on  the  farm  consid- 
erably. The  same  thing  has  happened  in  industry 
with  the  trend  now  toward  automatic  factories.  Elec- 
tronic computers  are  displacing  white  collared  work- 
ers at  a  fast  rate.  And  the  distribution  of  goods  are 
becoming  more  automatic  with  emphasis  being 
placed  on  one-stop  shopping  centers  and  self-serv- 
ice. The  parasitic  rackets  are  dependent  on  pro- 
ductive workers  which  are  continually  decreasing  in 
number  as  stated  above. 

An  increase  in  population  will  mean  greater  un- 
employment and  larger  relief  roles  which  will  have  to 
be  kept  by  those  who  are  in  position  to  pay.  As  has 
been  aptly  stated,  'it  will  be  cheaper  to  go  on  relief 
than  to  pay  taxes.'  And  then  there  is  the  problem  of 
a  optimum  in  population  growth  and  deaths  as  to 
the  resources  available.  We  have  only  to  look  to 
China,  India,  Japan  and  other  densely  populated 
areas  throughout  the  world  to  understand  what  the 
latter  means.  An  increase  in  the  population  would 
only  mean  a  division  of  the  scarcity  among  more 
people  or  a  lower  standard  of  living  for  the  nation. 

Price   System   Reaching   Impasse 

There  has  been  much  talk  about  cutting  taxes. 
It's  difficult  to  trace  back  when  all  this  talk  started. 
But  in  1937  the  'New  Deal'  attempted  to  balance 
the  unbalanced  budget,  and  the  nation  had  the 
sharpest  economic  drop  in  all  its  history.  It  is  claimed 
that  a  reduction  in  government  taxes  would  result 
in  more  purchasing  power  for  the  worker  in  take- 
home  pay  ( the  federal  government  has  fostered  pri- 
vate investment  of  about  $24  billion  in  defense 
plants  and  equipment  since  the  beginning  of  'police 
action'  in  Korea  —  what  did  the  worker  or  boys  in 
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Who  Buys  Our  Output  ? 
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Korea  receive?).  A  decrease  in  taxes  or  government 
expenditures  would  result  in  a  reduction  of  govern- 
ment employees  and  the  loss  of  their  purchasing 
power,  a  decrease  in  the  income  of  veterans  and 
others  dependent  upon  fixed  government  pensions, 
and  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  workers  depending 
on  national  'defense'  and  reduction  in  the  armed 
forces  which  would  probably  reduce  in  rank  more 
than  just  a  few  'old  soldiers.'  It  would  probably 
mean  that  industrial,  agricultural,  financial,  and 
other  promoters  of  'free  enterprise'  would  have  to  be 
taken  off  government  subsidies  or  relief,  and,  in  all 
probability,  they  would  find  themselves  incapable  of 
meeting  the  drastic  shock  which  would  follow.  Tech- 
nocracy would  be  the  first  to  welcome  any  attempt 
toward  the  reduction  in  taxes  because  without  high 
government  expenditures  the  Price  System  could  not 
operate  for  long. 

The  U.  S.  Senate-House  Committee  on  Economic 
Report  was  recently  informed  in  a  study  prepared 
by  members  of  its  staff  that  the  needs  of  the  nation 
can  sustain  continued  'prosperity'  when  the  defense 
boom'  ends,  citing  such  needs  as  housing,  schools, 
highway  and  hospital  construction,  and  agriculture- 
industrial  expansion.  The  committee's  suggested  an 
expenditure  of  $500  billion  would  be  required  be- 
tween now  and  1960  to  meet  these  needs.  The  report 
estimated  $100  billion  will  be  needed  for  new  hous- 
ing, not  only  to  keep  up  with  the  added  population, 
but  also  to  replace  present  slums  and  other  dilapi- 
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Economic  Outlook,  CIO. 

dated  homes.  Needs  for  non-residential  and  for  new 
plants  and  equipment  are  placed  at  $300  billion,  de- 
spite the  rapid  rise  in  such  spending  since  World 
War  II.  Highway  departments  of  the  nation  estimate 
that  from  $40  to  $60  billion  worth  of  construction  is 
needed  to  put  our  roads  in  first-class  condition. 
Schools  and  hospitals  will  come  to  another  $40 
billion. 

This  proposal  of  spending  $500  billion  stretched- 
out  over  the  next  eight  years  would  amount  to  about 
$60  billion  each  year.  According  to  Economic  Out- 
look (CIO)  of  December  1952,  the  national  output 
must  increase  to  $390  to  $400  billion  by  1956  if  the 
economy  is  to  maintain  stability.  This  statement 
would  imply  that  the  mentioned  proposal  would  not 
be  sufficient  to  make  up  the  difference  between  total 
national  production  and  personal  consumption  ex- 
penditures. And  to  spend  this  sum  would  again 
bring  up  the  matter  of  where  is  the  money  coming 
from.  We  have  already  commented  on  what  effect 
more  efficient  technology  would  have  on  the  Price 
System. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  nation  is  being  forced 
by  the  pressure  of  events  to  carry  out  some  kind  of 
reconstruction.  No  nation  can  continue  as  this  na- 
tion has  to  neglect  its  social  problems  such  as  the 
need  for  schools,  highways,  flood  and  conservation 
control,  the  health  of  the  nation,  and  housing  before 
these  problems  reach  epidemic  proportions.  To  spend 
(Continued  on  Page  30) 
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NEWS    ITEMS    OF    SIGNIFICANCE 
QUOTED    FROM    THE    NATION'S    PRESS 

America's  Eighteen  Families 

There  are  18  billionaire  banks  in  the  United 
States.  These  18  giants  have  total  resources  of  $50.5 
billion  according  to  their  year-end  statements. 

The  18  banks,  in  order  of  deposits  are:  Bank  of 
America  of  San  Francisco;  National  City,  Chase, 
Manufacturers  Trust,  Guaranty  Trust  (all  of  New 
York);  First  National  and  Continental  Illinois  of 
Chicago;  Bankers  Trust,  and  Chemical  Bank  of  New 
York;  Security  First  National  of  Los  Angeles,  Han- 
over of  New  York,  Mellon  of  Pittsburg,  National  of 
Detroit,  First  National  of  Boston,  Bank  of  Manhat- 
tan and  Irving  Trust  of  New  York,  Cleveland  Trust, 
and  American  Trust  of  San  Francisco. 

As  reported  by  the  Federal  Reserve,  total  de- 
posits in  all  banks  at  the  start  of  1953  are  estimated 
at  $190  billion.    A  lot  of  money — what's  your  share? 


The  Lengthening  Shadow 

Japan's  attempted  conquest  of  New  Guinea  in 
1942  drilled  home  to  Australians  the  potential  dan- 
gers of  that  vital  buffer  land's  falling  completely  in- 
to Oriental  hands. 

Today  Australians  are  once  again  concerned,  not 
only  because  of  unofficial  hints  that  Japan  might 
like  to  send  'emigrants'  to  New  Guinea  to  solve  its 
own  overpopulation  problems,  but  even  more  so  be- 
cause of  Indonesia's  program  to  take  over,  and 
thereby  'Orientalize'  the  strategically  important  ter- 
ritory of  Dutch  New  Guinea. 

Australia,  therefore,  is  now  considering  means  of 
retaining  'white'  influence  in  the  land  which  casts 
a  shadow  over  its  northern  approaches. 


Strange  BedfeBlows 

Negotiating  with  Francisco  Franco  has  been  one 
of  the  most  ticklish  assignments  of  U.  S.  defense 
planners  anywhere  in  the  world,  but  informed 
sources  made  the  announcement  that  a  full  agree- 
ment can  be  expected  soon. 

Franco  is  due  to  get  $800,000,000  to  pump  into 
Spain's  run-down-at-the-heels  economy,  while  the 
U.  S.  is  to  establish  bases  for  long-range  atomic 
bombers  plus  naval  bases  both  on  the  Atlantic  and 
the  Mediterranean. 

Dealing  with  Spain  was  a  delicate  problem. 
France  and  Britain  opposed  it.  Many  Americans 
found  it  distasteful. 

Negotiations  often  faced  collapse.  Franco  wanted 
it  made  plain  there  would  be  no  interference  with 
his  government. 


A  Shaky  Economic  Prop 

New   York  —   "Our   export   business   is  lousy." 

"Sales  of  our  export  division  so  far  this  year  are 
running  20  percent  below  a  year  ago." 

"We've  got  50  people  sitting  around  twiddling 
their  thumbs,  waiting  for  orders." 

These  comments  come  from  an  Illinois  tractor 
manufacture,  a  New  York  City  Electric  appliance 
maker  and  a  Kansas  City  scrap  metal  dealer.  They're 
typical  of  remarks  heard  in  corridors  and  hotel  lob- 
dies  at  the  annual  National  Foreign  Trade  conven- 
tion held  last  December. 


An  Indication  of  What 
the  Future  Holds 

Washington,  (UP)  —  Shipping  experts  have 
reported  a  sharp  decline  in  U.  S.  maritime  business 
in  the  last  year  and  said  the  loutlook  for  the  future 
is  gloomy. 

In  a  year-end  survey,  the  National  Federation 
of  American  Shipping,  Inc.,  said  that  550  American 
ocean-going  vessels  were  forced  out  of  service  in 
1952.  Some  20,000  seamen  and  officers  were  thrown 
out  of  work,  it  said. 

"As  we  approach  1953,  the  outlook  is  dim,"  one 
official  said.  Foreign  competition,  sponsored  partly 
by  our  own  generosity,  and  a  shrinking  volume  of 
cargo,  is  forcing  our  ships  to  lay  up  in  waters  in- 
stead of  plying  the  seas." 

He  said  the  'recession'  has  hit  all  phases  of  mari- 
time activity,  including  shipbuilding  and  repair,  ma- 
rine supply  and  port  activity.  He  noted  that  about 
500  new  ships  of  foreign  register  have  come  into 
competition  with  U.  S.  vessels  during  1952,  very 
close  to  the  550  American  ships  pushed  off  the  sea- 
lanes  during  the  year. 


Technocracy  Made  This  Prediction 
Twenty  Years  Ago 

New  York  —  Will  'automatons'  —  that  is,  elec- 
trically-operated 'robots'  —  eventually  displace 
20,000,000  workers?  A  prediction  along  that  line 
came  from  speakers  before  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers  last  December. 

They  said  there  was  a  growing  trend  to  'auto- 
matic factories,'  operated  entirely  by  electronic 
devices. 
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Now  Comes  the  Dodging  Act 

Washington  —  The  man  President  has  chosen 
to  head  the  Budget  Bureau  warned  the  public  not 
to  expect  any  "60  day  miracle"  in  budget  balancing. 

Budget  Bureau  Director  Joseph  M.  Dodge  told 
a  press  conference  there  has  been  "no  qualification" 
in  the  determination  of  the  Eisenhower  Administra- 
tion to  "proceed  to  the  achievement  of  a  balanced 
budget." 

But  his  "60  day  miracle"  quotation  and  the  tone 
of  a  two-page  prepared  statement  he  issued  indicated 
clearly  that  he  has  serious  doubts  the  budget  can  be 
balanced  in  the  fiscal  year  starting  July  1,  and  some 
doubt  as  to  how  quickly  it  can  be  balanced  after  that. 


We  Are  In  Complete  Agreement 

Civilization's  hope  for  the  future  —  for  peace 
and  progress  —  depends  not  on  ideas  of  the  mind 
but  upon  technology. 

Professor  Fred  Hoyle,  Cambridge  University 
astrophysicist  and  mathematician,  made  that  point  at 
Town  Hall  (Los  Angeles,  Jan.  13)  in  defense  of 
the  theory  that  technology  and  technology  alone  has 
lifted  man  out  of  the  barbarism  of  the  Stone  Age. 

"When  I  discuss  with  a  philosopher  who  pro- 
fesses to  despise  technology  and  all  that  it  has  given 
us  in  the  way  of  comforts,  I  sometimes  feel  the  im- 
pulse to  tell  him  to  go  back  to  the  Stone  Age  and  see 
how  he  likes  it,"  Dr.  Hoyle  said. 

Civilizations  rise  or  fall  on  the  basis  of  the  av- 
erage share  of  wealth  received  by  each  member  of 
the  community  out  of  the  community's  productivity, 
rising  when  the  share  rises  and  falling  when  the 
share  falls,  he  said. 


Are  Our  Boys  Surplus,  Too? 

Miami,  ( AP)  —  A  Miami  dealer  in  military  sur- 
plus goods  recently  revealed  that  he  found  43  pints 
of  blood  plasma  in  a  shipment  purchased  from  an 
Army  supply  depot  in  Memphis. 

William  A.  Weintraub,  a  partner  in  the  veterans 
surplus  outlet  store,  said  the  plasma  was  among  a 
variety  of  items  purchased  from  the  Army  General 
Depot,  Memphis. 

An  immediate  investigation  was  ordered  to  de- 
termine how  plasma  donated  by  citizens  for  wounded 
men  in  Korea  got  mixed  up  with  discarded  military 
goods. 

In  Memphis,  Col.  W.  W.  Watson,  depot  com- 
mander, said  the  depot  has  never  handled  blood 
plasma  and  that  records  of  the  past  two  years  fail 
to  show  a  sale  or  shipment  of  any  kind  to  the  Miami 
retailer. 

Weintraub  said  his  purchase  was  made  on  the 
basis  of  a  partial  inventory,  and  included  a  number 
of  unlisted  items,  among  them  the  neatly  packaged 
pint  bottles  of  plasma.  Several  bore  labels  stating 
the  blood  had  been  donated  to  the  American  Red 
Cross. 


The  New  Conquest 

Bon,  Germany,  Jan.  17  (AP)  — West  Germany, 
riding  a  boom  that  produced  its  foreign  trade  surplus 
since  the  war,  is  aiming  at  new  trade  conquests  in 
1953. 

The  Germans  are  planning  to  invade  the  Oriental 
car  market,  expand  their  trade  with  South  America, 
Africa,  the  Middle  and  Far  East,  and  push  deeper 
into  the  United  States  and  Canadian  markets. 

A  spectacular  world  trade  comeback  has  been 
scored  by  the  Germans  while  Britain  and  France  — 
their  wartime  conquerors  —  have  been  grappling 
with  serious  trade  deficits. 


Farm  Surplus  Posing  Problem 

New  York,  Jan.  28  (AP)  —  Prices  of  farm  pro- 
ducts are  skidding  again.  The  reason  is  huge 
supplies. 

Almost  30  per  cent  more  wheat  on  hand  than  a 
year  ago.  Corn  supplies  up  almost  one-tenth.  A 
record  number  of  cattle  fattening  in  the  nation's 
feed  lots.  Farm  stocks  of  feed  grains  10  per  cent 
bigger  than  last  year. 

So,  many  a  farmer  is  wondering  if  the  history  of 
the  20s  is  to  be  repeated.  Back  then  the  farmer  had 
his  own  private  depression  before  it  started  for  the 
general  public. 


Anything  for  a  Profit 

New  York,  (UP)  —  What  was  said  to  be  'the 
scientific  truth  about  chlorophyll'  was  told  last  De- 
cember at  a  meeting  of  the  New  York  section  of  the 
American  Chemical  Society. 

In  the  words  of  Prof.  Alsoph  H.  Corwin,  Head 
of  the  chemistry  department  of  John  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, Baltimore,  the  facts  are:  'Chlorophyll  is  in- 
dispensable in  photosynthesis  (the  means  by  which 
green  plants  convert  light  and  air  into  their  basic 
substances).' 

The  alleged  tonic  properties  of  chlorophyll  are 
based  upon  'completely  false'  assumptions,  he  said. 

Professor  Corwin  continued: 

'With  respect  to  the  claim  that  chlorophyll  de- 
rivatives exert  a  deodorant  effect  on  perspiration  and 
other  odors  when  given  by  mouth,  we  may  conclude 
that  it  is  improbable  that  chlorophyll  derivatives  are 
present  in  the  blood  stream  in  amounts  sufficient  to 
influence  the  functioning  of  the  prespiration  glands. 
.  .  .  Furthermore,  if  they  were  present  in  such 
amounts,  they  would  be  extremely  dangerous  in 
rendering  their  users  sensitive  to  light.' 

He  then  cited  laboratory  experiments  in  which 
the  blood  streams  of  rats  were  infused  with  chloro- 
phyll derivatives.  When  taken  from  darkness  into 
a  bright   light,    the  rats   jumped  high  —  and   died. 

"Why  reeks  the  goat  on  yonder  hill 

Who  seems  to  dote  on  chlorophyll?" 

— Wall  Street  Journal 
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CRITICAL  COMMENTS 

of   the  News 


Reprinted    from   TECHNOCRATIC   TRENDEVENTS 


Peace,    War    and    the    Stock    Market 

The  Wall  Street  stock  market  has  shown  an  er- 
ratic course  during  the  year  1952,  but  its  greatest 
sensitivity  hovered  around  the  threats  of  peace  in 
Korea  and  the  prospects  of  a  bigger  war.  The  great- 
est depression  of  the  year  came  in  February  and  was 
attributed  to  'Korean  peace  rumors.'  The  greatest 
advance  was  the  steady  climb  through  November 
and  December  following  the  election  of  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower  to  the  presidency.  It  is  acknowledged 
from  many  sources  of  economic  information  that 
only  the  cold  war  (plus  Korea)  and  preparations  for 
a  hot  war  are  to  be  credited  with  the  present  high 
levels  of  business  prosperity  and  national  income. 
Now,  with  the  cold  war  entering  its  eighth  year,  and 
the  Russion  'aggressors'  still  stubbornly  waging  a 
peace  offensive,'  one  after  another  of  our  high  brass 
is  coming  out  with  an  appeal  for  the  United  States 
to  initiate  a  'preventive  war.'  A  'preventive  war*  is 
one  where  you  'prevent'  the  enemy  from  being  the 
aggressor  by  striking  the  first  blow  yourself. 

Reaction  to  Rule  America 

The  election  of  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  for  the 
office  of  President  of  the  United  States  is  attributed 
to  many  factors,  and  no  doubt  many  factors  did  play 
a  part.  But  the  most  decisive  factor  was  the  switch 
in  the  organized  Roman  Catholic  vote.  The  big  po- 
litical machines,  mostly  Roman  Catholic  controlled, 
have  consistently  supported  the  Democratic  candi- 
dates over  the  past  twenty  years  .  This  year,  the 
Democratic  Party  machines  in  the  big  cities  dragged 
their  feet  and  made  no  effort  to  get  votes  for  the 
Democratic  candidates.  The  switch  in  this  bloc  of 
votes  was  enough  to  change  the  decision  in  favor 
of  Eisenhower.  The  other  factors  helped,  but,  with- 
out the  Roman  Catholic  switch,  they  alone  would 
not  have  been  effective. 

However,  just  to  show  the  politicians  that  the 
Church  did  not  believe  in  separation  of  church  and 
state,  at  least  not  at  the  voting  booths,  a  number  of 
Roman  Catholic  candidates  on  the  Democratic  ticket 
were  elected  over  non-Catholic  Republican  candi- 
dates, even  though  the  general  majority  favored  the 
Republicans.  To  mention  a  few:  John  F.  Kennedy 
(Democrat)  defeated  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  (Repub- 
lican) for  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  although 
the  state  was  strongly  for  Eisenhower,  and  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  Lodge  was  Eisenhower's  right  hand 
man.  John  O.  Pastore  (Democrat)  was  elected  as 
Senator   in   Rhode   Island,   although   the   state  went 
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Republican  for  the  first  time  since  1924.  In  Ohio, 
Frank  J.  Lausche  (Democrat),  in  defeating  Charles 
P.  Taft  (brother  of  Robert  A.  Taft)  for  the  gover- 
norship, was  the  only  Democrat  to  be  elected.  Thus 
it  is  shown  that  the  fix'  is  more  important  than  prin- 
ciples in  winning  an  election. 


Why    America    'Loves1    the    Prisoners 

The  truce-stalling  in  Korea  is  not  altogether  a 
one-sided  proposition.  In  refusing  to  repatriate  all 
prisoners  of  war,  in  violation  of  international  agree- 
ments to  which  the  United  States  is  a  signatory 
power  and  which  it  advocated  at  the  time,  there  is 
more  than  mere  'love'  for  the  defectionist  prisoners 
involved.  The  fact  that  American  prisoner  com- 
mandants permit,  with  alacrity,  the  mass  slaughter- 
ing of  prisoners  in  Korea,  even  for  such  impertinence 
as  singing  their  'forbidden'  patriotic  songs,  indicates 
that  the  prisoner-of-war  issue  is  camouflage  for 
something  more  sinister.  One  of  the  explanations 
has  been  openly  divulged  recently.  Apparently  one 
of  the  strategic  objectives  in  our  forthcoming  World 
War  III  is  the  wholesome  luring  of  enemy  combat- 
ants to  our  side  with  lush  promises  of  'freedom'  and 
whatnot.  But,  if  we  stand  on  our  international  agree- 
ment that  all  prisoners  of  war  must  be  returned,  then 
the  defectionist  Poles,  Lithuanians,  Ukrainians, 
Slovaks,  Hungarians,  etc.,  whom  we  expect  to  lure 
away  from  their  military  commands  in  World  War 
III,  might  not  be  so  enthusiastic  about  Western 
'freedom.'  Consequently,  Americans  and  'other 
United  Nations'  boys  must  continue  to  die  on  the 
hills  of  Korea  that  we  may  establish  a  precedent  for 
international  skulduggery.  Likewise,  numerous 
North  Korean  civilians  (whom  we  surely  must  not 
love )  die  or  suffer  from  explosives  and  fire  which 
our  planes  pour  upon  them.  In  politics,  nothing  is 
what  it  is  claimed  to  be  on  the  surface. 


On  the  President  — 
Now  Inaugurated  Front 

He  went,  he  saw,  he  hemmed  and  hawed  .  .  . 
Meets  with  MacArthur  and  Dulles;  discusses  dan- 
gers of  peace  in  our  time;  'no  comment.'  .  .  .  He  has 
appointed  a  superlative  cabinet  —  the  most  reaction- 
ary, the  highest  paid,  and  representing  the  most  cor- 
porate wealth  .  .  .  With  the  exception  of  Dirkin,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  who  has  two  qualifications:  he's 
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a  Roman  Catholic  and  he's  a  plumber.  They  need 
someone  who  can  install  a  big-inch  sewer  to  drain 
off  the  'mess  in  Washington'  that's  sure  to  outgrow 
the  present  facilities.  .  .  .  Ike  temporarily  lost  the 
battle  for  the  headlines  to  Harry;  it  made  him  so 
mad  it  wrecked  his  golf  score.  .  .  .  MacArthur  also 
took  time  off  from  NAM  activities  to  pose  for  some 
photographs  for  the  front  page,  which  didn't  help 
any.  After  all,  a  prima  donna  has  to  get  top  billing 
all  the  time.  .  .  .  Big  business  can't  complain  of  not 
having  a  pro-business  administration  in  Washington. 
The  stock  market  upsurge  reflects  renewed  business 
optimism.  .  .  .  The  chances  for  a  big  war  at  a  time 
and  place  'of  our  own  choosing'  never  looked  bright- 
er. Our  entry  into  World  War  II  was  preceded  by 
a  meeting  on  the  Atlantic.  What  is  the  meeting  on 
the  Pacific  a  prelude  to? 


'No  Deals'  Says  Ike 

In  his  campaign  denunciation  of  the  New  and 
Fair  deals  and  'the  mess  in  Washington,'  candidate 
Eisenhower  announced  that  he  was  not  tied  up  to 
any  'Deals.'  But  we  know  of  at  least  two  Deals  in 
which  the  General  is  involved.  First  is  the  Package 
Deal.  Along  with  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  the  voters 
had  to  take  McCarthy,  Nixon,  Jenner,  Taft,  Dulles, 
Dewey,  and  many  other  unsavory  characters  who 
were  tied  up  in  the  same  package.  Second  is  the 
Undercover  Deal  (or  Deals)  by  which  the  support 
of  various  voting  blocs  were  induced  to  'Like  Ike. 
We  are  now  getting  many  hints  of  the  Undercover 
Deals  as  appointments  to  fill  the  prize  offices  have 
been  made.  So-and-so  is  given  such-and-such  an 
office  because  of  the  influence  he  exerted  in  winning 
over  a  certain  district  or  bloc  of  votes,  explains  the 
news  commentator.  So,  the  pronouncement,  'No 
Deals,'  should  be  filled  in  the  same  black-white 
propaganda  slot  along  with  a  long  list  of  other  po- 
litical statements,  such  as,  'Peace  in  our  time,'  'Again 
and  again  and  again  .  .  .'  'I  have  a  list  of  them  here 
in  my  pocket,'  'I  am  fighting  inflation,'  'I  promise 
to  cut  taxes,'  'My  administration  will  give  you  clean 
government,'    and    'I    used    it    for    postage    stamps.' 


Inauguration  of  the  Crusade 

On  January  20  occurred  the  first  formal  launch- 
ing of  The  Crusade,  with  the  inauguration  of 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  as  President  of  the  United 
States  and  self-avowed  'Leader'  of  the  'Free  World.' 
This  launching  was  participated  in  by  the  Holy 
Trinity  (Roman  Catholic,  Jewish,  and  Protestant, 
in  that  order ) ,  by  proxy  of  course.  .  .  .  The  second 
eschelon  of  'Leaders,'  composed  of  "eight  million- 
aires and  a  plumber,"  was  soon  confirmed,  with  one 
exception  where  someone  callously  questioned  the 
validity  of  the  assertion  that  "what's  good  for  Gen- 
eral Motors  is  good  for  the  country."  .  .  .  John  Fos- 
ter Dulles  and  Harold  Stassen  were  rushed  to  Eu- 
rope to  look  after  official  arrangements  in  that 
theater  of  operations.   Significantly,  their  first  stop 


was  at  Rome,  the  Fountain  of  all  Holy  Crusades  in 
Europe  during  the  last  1000  years.  .  .  .  Another  step 
in  the  Crusade  that  can  be  anticipated  is  the  appoint- 
ment of  General  Gruenther  (Roman  Catholic,  and 
Eisenhower's  former  Chief-of-Staff  in  NATO)  to 
field  service  for  a  few  months,  so  that  he  can  qualify 
under  the  rules  for  chairmanship  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  staff  of  the  American  Armed  Forces. 


How  to  Maintain  Business  Prosperity? 

The  Free  Enterprise  system  of  Business  depends 
for  prosperity  upon  an  ever-expanding  economy; 
that  is,  the  expansion  of  one  year  must  be  sufficient 
to  take  up  the  discrepancy  between  the  national  pro- 
duct and  the  national  purchasing  power  of  the  pre- 
vious year.  If  a  combination  of  expanding  geograph- 
ical domain,  increasing  population,  and  new  products 
is  sufficient  to  ensure  a  gross  annual  increase  in  the 
economy  of  seven  per  cent,  Business  remains  in  a 
healthy  condition.  Any  lesser  rate  of  expansion  re- 
sults in  Business  panics,  recessions,  and  depressions. 
Favorable  conditions  of  expansion  in  the  American 
economy  have  not  existed  during  the  past  forty 
years;  but,  for  brief  periods  during  that  time,  a  sem- 
blance of  business  prosperity  has  been  achieved  by 
government  'interference'  in  the  operations  of  the 
economy.  World  Wars  I  and  II,  for  example,  per- 
mitted the  government  to  create  enough  debt  and  to 
absorb  enough  of  the  production  to  provide  tempo- 
rary conditions  of  Business  prosperity.  Abnormal  in- 
dustrial expansion  during  the  1920s  and  the  late 
1940s,  plus  expanding  consumer  debt  (credit),  gave 
business  a  feeling  of  exhilaration  that  had  a  super- 
ficial resemblance  to  normal  health. 

During  the  1930s,  government  'interference'  in 
the  form  of  billions  of  dollars  of  'pump  priming,' 
through  new  debt  creation,  saved  the  life  of  'Free 
Enterprise;'  and,  again,  further  interference  in  the 
form  of  the  Police  Action  in  Korea  and  large-scale 
preparations  for  World  War  III  have  kept  'pros- 
perity' going  since  1950.  But  the  task  of  covering 
discrepancy  between  gross  national  product  and  na- 
tional income  by  stimulating  industrial  expansion, 
taxation,  and  debt  creation,  is  becoming  an  impossi- 
ble proposition.  Under  Free  Enterprise,  the  economy 
has  to  expand  at  a  geometric  ratio,  and  nothing  can 
continue  for  long  on  that  basis,  not  ever  Free  Enter- 
prise. Take  taxation,  for  example:  The  administra- 
tion of  Harry  S.  Truman  had  to  levy  more  taxest 
than  all  previous  administrations  combined,  includ- 
ing Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's.  The  next  administra- 
tion must  do  even  'better.' 

Even  a  gambler  at  the  race  track  knows  enough 
to  quit  betting  on  a  horse  after  it  has  passed  its 
youth.  It  is  high  time  that  North  Americans  quit 
betting  on  the  decrepit  Free  Enterprise  system  —  or 
any  phase  of  the  Price  System  for  that  matter  — 
and  start  Playing  America  to  Win  with  Techno- 
cracy —  a  system  of  economy  based  on  balanced- 
load  operations  and  not  on  a  geometrical  expansion. 

— Techno  Critic 
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SCIENCE   in  the  NEWS 


EDITORS  NOTE:  The  staff  of  the  TECHNOCRAT  has  selected  some  of  the  latest  infor- 
mation and  developments  in  technological  advancement,  discoveries,  and  inventions  which  are  re- 
sponsible in  changing  our  way  of  life  from  a  system  of  scarcity  to  an  economy  of  abundance.  As  the 
impact  of  technology  descends  upon  the  Price  System,  bringing  with  it  an  ever  increasing  rate  of 
social  change,  the  result  will  be  a  non-operative  economy,  unless  we,  the  American  people,  have  the 
intelligence   to   demand  the   application   of  science  as  a  method  of  social  operation. 


Fewer  Farm  Laborers  Needed 

Results  obtained  with  an  experimental  harvester 
during  the  1952  season  indicate  mechanical  harvest- 
ing of  green  asparagus  is  feasible  —  mechanically 
and  economically. 

The  entire  harvester  assembly  —  frame,  pick-up 
units,  band  saw  and  pulleys,  conveyor,  and  hopper 
—  was  built  as  a  unit  to  be  attached  to  the  rear  of 
a  wheeled  tractor  by  means  of  a  3-point  parallel- 
lift  mounting.  A  gage  roller  at  the  rear  of  the  ma- 
chine controls  the  depth  of  the  band-saw  cutting 
blade  below  the  top  of  the  planting  bed. 

Cutting  is  accomplished  by  means  of  a  band-saw 
type  of  blade,  3}/^"  below  the  bottom  of  the  pick-up 
rings  and  about  %"  behind  the  axis  of  the  rings. 
During  most  of  the  tests  the  blade  speed  was  5,000 
feet  per  minute. 


It  is  estimated  that  one  full-size  machine  —  tak- 
ing one  row  of  a  regular  7-foot  planting  and  oper- 
ated 10  hours  per  day  at  2x/i  miles  per  hour  —  could 
take  care  of  at  least  80  acres  on  a  5-day  cutting 
schedule.  The  machine  would  require  a  driver  and 
at  least  one  man  to  box  the  asparagus.  (As  the  ma- 
chine becomes  automatic  the  boxer  would  be  elimin- 
ated, and  with  further  improvements  the  rate  of 
cutting  would  be  increased  considerably. )  It  would 
replace  10  ro  12  hand  cutters,  plus  the  two  men  and 
tractor   now   used  to   haul  out   hand-cut  asparagus. 

Based  on  a  rough  estimate  of  costs  for  a  self- 
propelled  harvester,  the  total  machine  charge  — 
fixed,  plus  operating  costs  —  would  not  be  over  $15 
per  acre  per  year.  Assuming  an  average  yield  of 
2,500  pounds  per  acre  and  a  hand-cutting  cost  of 
334c  per  pound,  the  annual  saving  in  labor  would  be 
$80  per  acre. 


It  is  now  feasible  mechanically  to  harvest  aspar- 
agus.  A   mechanical   harvester    (as  pictured  here) 


can  take  care  of  at  least  80  acres  on  a  5-day  cut- 
ting schedule.  It  will  replace  10  to  12  hand  cutters. 
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A  Concurring  Prediction 

Berkeley,  Jan.  31  (AP) — A  four-hour  work 
day  is  inevitable  in  industry  because  of  the 
advances  in  "push-buttom  factory"  develop- 
ment. Dr.  Lillian  Gilbreth,  industrial  engineer 
and  author,  said  today. 

Social  scientists  should  start  planning  now 
so  that  workers  will  be  able  to  use  their  20 
extra  hours  of  leisure,  Dr.  Gilbreth  told  the 
Industrial  Engineering  Institute  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California. 


Machine  Increases  Output 
Reduces  Man  -  Hours 

A  new  mining  machine  that  bores  700  feet  hori- 
zontally into  the  side  of  a  hill,  taking  out  a  steady 
stream  of  coal  by  a  series  of  conveyors,  has  been 
announced  by  the  Carbide  &  Carbon  Chemicals  Co. 

The  machine,  powered  by  electricity,  moves  on 
tractor  treads.  Its  four  intermeshing  rotary  cutting 
heads  carve  a  hole  3x10  feet  in  the  coal  seam.  The 
machine  forces  the  mined  coal  into  a  traveling  con- 
veyor system.  It  can  mine  up  to  one  and  one-third 
tons  of  coal  a  minute. 

Operators  of  the  machine  are  always  above 
ground  and  have  little  or  no  actual  contact  with  the 
coal.  The  rig,  two  stories  high,  is  designed  for  use 
on  outcrop  coal  seams. 

Electronics  Will  Displace 
More  Man-Power 

Electronic  computers  and  other  equipment  will 
revolutionize  current  business  methods  and  pro- 
cedure, A.  R.  Rumbles,  executive  vice  president  of 
Remington  Rand,  predicted  recently  while  in  Los 
Angeles. 

The  revolution  is  just  in  the  early  stages  now, 
said  Rumbles,  but  its  effect  on  office  procedure  will 
eventually  be  as  far-reaching  as  the  industrial  re- 
volution was  on  factory  procedure. 

Rumbles  pointed  specifically  to  Univac,  the  big 
digital  computer  which  handles  the  same  amount 
of  figure  work  in  two  minutes  it  now  takes  a  staff 
of  100  using  desk  model  calculators  eight  hours  to 
turn  out. 

Smaller  computers,  he  said,  used  in  conjuction 
with  punched  card  accounting  operations,  are  being 
used  in  large  corporations  today  to  turn  out  pay- 
rolls. At  the  rate  of  more  than  100  cases  a  minute, 
these  computers  develop  figures  for  base  pay,  over- 
time, gross  pay,  old  age  deductions,  union  dues  and 
net  pay. 

In  addition  to  electronic  equipment,  said  Rumbles, 
automatic  equipment  is  taking  its  place  in  every 
phase  of  office  work. 


Revolution  in  Casting 

New  York  —  A  revolution  is  brewing  in  metal- 
working. 

It  promises  to  help  hold  down  production  costs 
in  the  auto,  farm  equipment  and  other  metal-using 
industries. 

The  scene  of  this  impending  revolution  is  the 
foundry. 

Casting  is  ordinarily  a  costly  and  cumbersome 
job.  Now  the  traditional  sand  molds  can  be  dis- 
placed by  lighter,  stronger  molds  made  of  sand  and 
a  small  amount  of  phenolic  plastic,  derived  from  coal 
tar. 

Enthusiasts  say  the  new  casting  method  can  cut 
the  cost  of  labor  for  after-casting  machining  by  at 
least  25  per  cent. 
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The  average  yearly  rate  of  increase  in  producti- 
vity, or  output  per  man-hour,  has  been  estimated 
at  between  2  and  3  percent  over  a  long  period. 
In  this  graph.  Professor  Frederick  C.  Mills  gives 
an  index  of  the  increase  in  productivity  by  decades 
from  1891  to  1950.  The  bars  on  the  diagram  march 
steadily  upward  (the  rate  of  advance  is  not  uni- 
form). In  1941-1950  the  output  per  man-hour  was 
nearly  three  times  as  large  as  in  1891-1900.  Fur- 
ther gains  have  been  made  since  1950.  According 
to  Twentieth  Century  Fund,  between  1860  and 
today,  we  increased  our  use  of  mechanical  power 
over  250  times. 
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Rich  Man's  War  - 
Poor  Man's  Fight 


By    S.    B.    CHARLES 


THERE  is  nothing  new  about  graft  in  the  pur- 
chase of  war  supplies.  Men  now  living  will 
recall  that  beef  sold  to  the  army  in  the  Spanish 
war  by  the  big  beef  packers  was  saturated  with  em- 
balming fluid  such  as  used  by  undertakers,  and  there 
were  other  sorts  of  graft. 

The  First  World  War  turned  out  so  many  "war 
millionaires,''  or  "war  babies,"  and  there  was  so 
much  graft  soft-pedaled,  that  people  began  to  believe 
that  if  profit  could  be  taken  out  of  war,  peace  would 
be  assured,  and  laws  were  passed  to  bring  that  de- 
sired end. 

With  the  coming  of  World  War  No.  II,  the  na- 
tion was  told  that  there  would  be  no  more  cost-plus 
contracts.  President  Roosevelt  led  the  fight  to  hold 
salaries  down  to  $25,000  a  year  but  the  Congress, 
lobbied  by  the  rich  and  powerful  put  than  plan  on 
ice,  and  the  second  world  war  brought  another  large 
crop  of  "war  millionaires."  Again  the  curtain  was 
drawn  over  the  worst  of  the  graft. 

During  the  Harding  Administration  a  great  graft 
arose,  and  was  exposed  as  the  Teapot  Dome  and  Elk 
Hills  Oil  cases,  where  big  oil  companies  tried  to 
steal  the  Naval  Oil  Reserves. 

After  World  War  II  immense  publicity  about 
graft,  mink  coats,  deep  freezes,  and  thievery  were 
greatly  publicized.  And  the  cry  arose  to  turn  the 
rascals  out,  that  it  was  time  for  a  change. 

The   Big   Steal 

Mr.  Eisenhower  is  now  in  the  saddle.  His  crew 
of  merry  men  could  not  wait  until  they  got  into  of- 
fice before  they  planned  to  steal.  Plans  are  already 
to  take  the  naval  reserves  of  oil  from  the  Federal 
Government  and  to  turn  them  over  to  oil  privateers 
for  exploitation. 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Wilson  and  three  other  General 
Motors  officials  were  appointed  by  the  President  to 
high  office.  General  Motors  is  in  the  Courts  being 
prosecuted  by  the  Attorney  General  because  it  is 
linked  with  the  duPonts  in  violation  of  the  Sherman 
anti-trust  law.  But  what  is  a  mere  law? 

It  is  proposed  to  get  around  one  to  make  Wilson 
head  of  our  national  defense.  General  Motors  sells 
products  for  the  war  effort  to  Uncle  Sam  at  a  profit 


Taken  from  Labor  -  Herald,  January  23,  1953. 


ranging  as  high  as  35  and  40  percent  which  is  un- 
conscionable profiteering.  Mr.  Wilson  shows  he 
wants  to  continue  this  sort  of  buying  for  Uncle  Sam. 

It  was  brought  out  that  he  has  about  %2]/^  mil- 
lion of  General  Motors  stock,  and  the  law  says  he 
cannot  hold  that  stock  and  still  be  in  the  President's 
Cabinet  in  a  post  where  he  will  O.K.  the  purchase  of 
General  Motors  products  to  be  used  in  our  war 
effort. 

At  a  Congressional  inquiry,  it  was  suggested  that 
he  sell  his  stock.  He  bluntly  refused.  He  said  that  he 
wanted  to  hold  on  to  the  moneymaker,  and  should 
he  sell  it  he  would  sustain  a  big  loss,  and  he  did  not 
intend  to  make  the  sacrifice.  (Later  he  agreed  to  'dis- 
pose' of  his  interests  in  General  Motors. )  There  are 
three  more  General  Motors  men  in  the  same  boat. 
These  are  the  men  who  are  expected  to  buy  the  right 
sort  of  equipment  and  munitions  for  our  armed 
forces. 

Profits   Before   Lives 

How  can  Wilson  ask  so  many  mothers  of  Ameri- 
ca to  sacrifice  their  sons  to  go  off  to  war?  Those 
sons  will  sacrifice  opportunities  to  go  into  business, 
or  to  college,  or  in  the  professions,  or  to  learn  a 
trade.  Indeed,  they  will  shed  their  blood,  and  some  of 
them  will  make  the  supreme  penalty  of  dying  on  the 
battlefield  whilst  Wilson  and  his  like  are  allowed  to 
pile  up  more  ill-gotten  gains  and  refuse  to  sacrifice 
any  profit  they  can  garner  from  a  mighty  conflict 
which  may  engulf  the  whole  world  in  war. 

Once  upon  a  time  some  wit  described  the  differ- 
ence between  a  Democrat  and  a  Republican  as, 
"One's  got  the  office;  the  other's  got  the  itch."  It 
looks  very  much  like  the  20  years'  itch  with  which 
the  Republicans  have  been  afflicted  while  the  Demo- 
crats had  the  office,  is  driving  the  new  officialdom  to 
planning  thievery  before  the  GOP  ever  enters  office. 
The  agents  of  big  biz  can't  wait. 

They  want  to  buy  war  goods  for  Uncle  Sam 
with  one  hand,  and  sell  them  to  him  with  the  other, 
and  all  the  while  the  left  hand  and  the  right  hand 
will  know  exactly  what  the  other  is  doing.  It  is  out 
in  broad  daylight.  The  stage  is  set  for  the  biggest 
plunderbund  in  history. 

Banks  are  forced  to  bond  their  cashiers,  but  Amer- 
ica has  been  asked  to  take  to  her  bosom  those  who 
are  profiteering  on  the  blood  and  the  lives  of  the 
Americans  in  Korea.  Eisenhower  gets  off  to  a  bad 
start. 
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PERTINENT  PARAGRAPHS 


No  Scarcity  Unless  Again 
Artificially  Created 

New  York,  (AP)  —  According  to  Iron  Age, 
metal-working  trade  weekly,  the  steel  industry  can 
produce  in  1953  a  third  more  steel  for  non-defense 
than  it  did  in  1952. 

The  publication  stated  total  output  in  1952  is 
expected  to  total  close  to  93,300,000  net  tons  of  in- 
gots, third  highest  in  history  and  topped  only  by 
1951  and  1950.  Had  it  not  been  [or  loss  of  more 
than  19,000,000  tons  of  production  due  to  strikes 
last  summer,  output  last  year  would  have  set  an  all 
time  record  by  a  wide  margin,  it  stated. 

On  the  outlook  for  1953,  Iron  Age  reported: 

Steel  industry  people  think  they  can  produce  as 
much  as  118,800,000  net  tons  of  ingots  in  1953  — 
if  needed.  Military  and  atomic  energy  uses,  as  now 
planned,  will  take  no  more  than  14,000,000.  This 
would  leave  as  much  as  104,000,000  for  other  pur- 
poses— one-third  more  than  the  estimated  80,000,000 
which  were  available  for  non-defense  uses  during 
1952. 

( Does  this  mean  that  there  will  be  another  steel 
strike  or  a  strike  which  will  indirectly  affect  the  steel 
industry  or  will  the  police  action'  be  extended  so 
the  defense  program  will  step  up  its  consumption  of 
steel.  And  what  about  the  fact  that  durable  goods 
have  saturated  the  market  and  are  now  on  the  de- 
cline. How  come  we  have  a  shortage  of  steel  one 
minute  and  an  abundance  the  next?) 


Europe  Wants  Customers 

European  steel  producers  are  looking  hungrily 
for  customers. 

Order  books  area  lean,  and  new  capacity 
strengthens  the  threat  of  a  surplus.  Enormous  post- 
war reconstruction  demand  started  tapering  off  in 
1950,  but  mills  were  able  to  keep  busy  through  1951. 
Now  the  honeymoon  is  over.  Even  the  trouble  in 
Korea  had  little  effect. 

Exports  to  this  country  are  little  more  than  a  fond 
hope.  The  steel  strike  did  bring  a  few  U.  S.  Orders, 
but  these  were  a  drop  in  the  bucket.  German  steel- 
makers are  opposed  to  accepting  ordnance  orders, 
once  a  staple  of  their  business.  Even  if  they  changed 
their  minds  it  would  take  at  least  2  years  to  re-estab- 
lish the  once  great  German  armament  industry. 

Producers  are  saying  more  and  more  that  they 
must  do  business  with  the  East  or  face  plant  shut- 
downs. They  are  emboldened  in  their  stand  by 
Washington's    recent    futule    protests    to    Denmark 


over  delivery  of  a  tanker  to  Russia.  And  Washing- 
ton has  so  far  blacklisted  only  German  firms  for 
trading  with  the  East. 

But  will  Russia  buy?  Iron  Curtain  steel  expan- 
sion has  been  formidable,  and  steel  purchases  from 
the  West  are  few  and  far  between.  (Does  this  mean 
Russia  is  in  the  position  to  produce  enough  steel  to 
meet  her  own  demands? )  Russia  will  buy  machinery, 
and  equipment,  but  not  steel,  even  alloy  grades.  It 
stopped  buying  roller  and  ball  bearings  in  1951. 

Another  headache  to  European  steelmen  is  Japa- 
nese competition.  Reports  have  been  exaggerated, 
but  the  threat  is  still  there.  Japanese  sales  in  Europe 
in  1951  totaled  only  11,200  tons,  but  in  the  first  half 
of  1952  sales  were  over  14,000.  Final  figure  for  the 
year  is  expected  to  be  three  times  greater  than  last 
year. 

European's  excess  of  finished  steel  production 
over  new  orders  for  the  first  half  of  1952  amounted 
to  1 ,663,000.  At  that  rate  the  surplus  of  steel  will 
be  over  3  million  tons  for  the  year  of  1952. 


Aggravating  the  Problem 

Brussels,  Belgium,  (CSM)  —  Item:  It  takes 
three  man-hours  to  produce  a  pair  of  shoes  in  Bel- 
gium. In  the  United  States  it  is  done  in  one. 

Result:  High-priced  Belgian  shoes  are  selling 
badly,  the  industry  is  in  a  state  of  crisis,  and  manu- 
facturers have  been  clamoring  for  government  sub- 
sidies to  prevent  widespread  shutdowns. 

Into  this  situation  the  United  States  is  preparing 
to  step,  in  cooperation  with  the  Belgian  productivity 
center,  in  a  dramatic  effort  to  save  an  industry  and 
demonstrate  the  value  of  efficient  production. 

Under  the  Mutual  Security  Administration  the 
United  States  will  pour  approximately  $1,000,000 
into  providing  know-how  and  machinery  to  help  the 
Belgium  shoe  industry  onto  its  feet.  Twelve  of  the 
683  shoe  factories  in  Belgium  will  be  chosen  as 
guinea  pigs. 

The  Belgian  shoe  industry  is  in  such  a  depressed 
state  that  the  owners  are  amenable  to  try  anything, 
even  if  it  means  departing  from  age-old  practices. 
Organized  labor,  fearing  increasing  unemployment 
from  more  shutdowns,  is  heartily  in  support  of  the 
plan.  The  Belgian  government  is  also  enthusiastic, 
presumably  because  it  prefers  this  sort  of  assistance 
to  subsidies  and  tarrif  protection. 

Details  of  the  project  are  not  yet  fully  worked 
out,  but  it  is  expected  that  American  industrial  en- 
gineers, market  research  specialists,  and  sales-pro- 
motion experts  will  make  careful  studies  of  each  of 
the  twelve  plants  and  advise  on  how  to  improve 
manufacturing  and  marketing  processes. 
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Time-studies  will  be  made.  Production  lines  will 
be  revamped.  New  machinery  will  be  bought  and  in- 
stalled ...  If  the  plan  works,  the  lessons  learned 
will  be  freely  available  to  other  Belgian  shoe  manu- 
facturers. ( We  wonder  whether  the  introduction  of 
new  technological  methods  in  the  production  of 
shoes  will  be  of  any  help  to  the  Belgians.  In  the 
first  place,  more  efficient  ways  of  producing  shoes 
will  add  to  their  present  unemploment  with  greater 
disemployment.  Second,  the  production  will  increase 
to  the  extent  that  the  shoes  will  become  a  drug  upon 
the  market.  Where  will  the  Belgians  sell  them?  The 
United  States  won't  buy  them  because  we  have  our 
problems,  too.  And  increased  production  will  neces- 
sitate the  closing  of  the  obsolete  industries,  resulting 
in  more  shutdowns.  One  can  see  that  the  exporting 
of  our  technology  abroad  will  only  aggravate  the 
problem  rather  than  alleviate  the  situation. ) 


A  National  Objective 

The  most  important  problem  of  the  United  States, 
or  any  country  for  that  matter,  is  that  an  adequate 
supply  of  food  and  fiber  be  provided  to  feed  and 
clothe  its  people.  (Just  as  important  is  the  distribu- 
tion as  well  as  the  production  of  food  and  fiber  in 
the  most  efficient  manner  possible. )  The  problem 
has  taken  on  new  significance  for  the  United  States 
because  of  our  increasing  population. 

The  population  of  the  United  States  is  increas- 
ing at  the  rate  of  about  2^  million  per  year.  The 
population  in  the  United  States  has  increased  from 
about  92  million  in  1910  to  approximately  157  million 
at  the  present  time;  by  1975  it  is  expected  to  be  more 
than  190  million  people.  The  farm  population  in  1910 
was  35  per  cent  of  the  total  but  at  the  present  time 
is  about  15  per  cent.  If  current  trends  continue  they 
could  bring  our  farm  population  to  less  than  20  mil- 
lion by  1975,  or  about  10  per  cent  of  what  is  pro- 
jected for  the  total  population  of  the  United  States  in 
1975. 

Total  employment  on  farms  in  the  United  States 
has  decreased  from  over  twelve  million  in  1910  to 
about  nine  and  eight-tenths  million  in  1952.  With 
this  decrease  and  our  increasing  population  one  farm 
worker  must  now  provide  food  and  fiber  for  16  per- 
sons as  compared  to  8  persons  in  1910. 

It  is  likely  that  the  trends  of  increasing  total  pop- 
ulation (could  level  off),  decreasing  farm  popula- 
tion,   decreasing   workers   on   farms,   and   increasing 
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population  per  farm  worker  will  continue.  These 
facts  mean  that  the  production  for  the  future  must 
be  secured  through  increased  production  per  acre 
and  farm  worker.  Only  through  research  and  with  a 
greater  increase  in  the  use  of  mechanization  can  this 
objective  be  accomplished. 


Was  Lincoln  Opposed 
To  Racial  Equality? 

Few  world  leaders  have  escaped  the  blight  of 
prejudice.  Benjamin  P.  Thomas,  in  a  recent  biogra- 
phy of  Abraham  Lincoln,  quotes  him  as  saying  dur- 
ing one  of  his  debates:  "...  I  am  not,  nor  ever  have 
been,  in  favor  of  bringing  about  in  any  way  the  social 
and  political  equality  of  the  white  and  black  races." 
— C.  L.  Sulzberger,  in  The  New  York  Times, 

January  18,  1953. 

(Abraham  Lincoln  was  an  astute  politician  in 
his  day,  and  could  stand  flat-footed  on  both  sides  of 
any  issue.  He  was  the  darling  of  Northern  corporate 
enterprise,  which  regarded  the  South  as  a  colony  of 
the  industrial  North,  and  his  election  to  the  presi- 
dency was  the  spark  that  set  off  the  War  between 
the  States.  .  .  .  Publicity  ballyhoo  does  things  to  his- 
tory that  makes  resemblances  to  the  reality  of  the 
events  obscure  and  dubious. ) 


Report  on  Korean  War 

Seoul,  Korea,  Jan.  20  —  Perhaps  the  most  re- 
markable fact  about  the  United  States  8th  Army 
is  the  continued  satisfactory  state  of  its  morale  and 
combat  efficiency  in  the  third  winter  of  a  war  that 
seems  endless  and  utterly  barren  of  the  prospect  of 
victory.  It  would  be  pleasant  to  report  that  the 
soldiers  and  commanding  officers  of  the  8th  Army 
have  identified  their  role  in  Korea  with  the  global 
strategy  against  Communism  and  have  accepted  the 
fact  that  a  final  military  decision  —  if  one  is  neces- 
sary —  will  have  to  be  achieved  by  another  United 
Nations  army  in  another  part  of  the  world.  But 
there  is  little  evidence  of  any  such  understanding. 
Few  o/  the  soldiers  seem  able  to  identify  themselves 
with  any  national  goal.  Caught  up  in  a  stern,  primi- 
tive and  often  miserable  existence,  the  soldier's  per- 
ception becomes  so  blunted  that  foresight  is  limited 
to  the  individual  goal  —  rotation.  The  officer,  with 
more  opportunity  for  thought,  broods  over  the  ap- 
parent futility  of  the  stalemate  and  yearns  for  rota- 
tion. But  the  generals  are  driven  almost  frantic  by 
job  frustration.  "We're  being  nibbled  to  death  by 
ducks,"  cried  one  division  commander. 

— Homer  Bigart  in  N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune. 

(Yes,  indeed,  the  task  of  turning  a  local  'Police 
Action  against  aggression'  into  a  World  Crusade  in 
behalf  of  European  ecclesiastical  fascism  and  Ameri- 
can Big  Business  is  not  as  easy  nor  'pleasant'  as  cer- 
tain special  interests  would  desire.  The  American 
public  and  the  armed  forces  are  saying,  'No  sale!') 
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Fewer  Farmers  in  Canada 

Saskatoon,  Canada  —  Saskatchewan's  popula- 
tion dropped  from  896,000  in  1941  to  830,000  in 
1951,  a  decrease  of  66,000.  The  decrease  in  the 
farming  population  was  even  more  marked,  from 
514,677  in  1941  to  461,047  in  1951  —  a  drop  in  the 
ten  years  of  53,630.  The  drop  in  the  farm  population 
has  accompanied  an  increase  in  the  size  of  farms 
(and  an  increase  in  mechanization).  The  prairie 
census  figures  showed  54,129  tractors  and  11,202 
grain  combines  in  Saskatchewan  in  1941,  and  no 
less  than  106,664  tractors  and  42,997  combines  in 
1951.  .  .  .  From  the  purely  economic  standpoint,  the 
trend  to  larger  farms  and  fewer  farmers  in  un- 
doubtedly beneficial.  Wheat  farmers  in  the  Regina 
plains  agree  that  the  most  economical  wheat  farm  is 
two  sections  (1280  acres)  with  a  full  line  of  imple- 
ments. On  the  other  hand,  it  raises  problems.  .  .  . 
High  capital  outlays  make  it  almost  impossible  for 
the  young  man  to  start  up  in  farming. 

— Star-Phoenix,  Saskatoon. 

Ottawa,  Jan.  1  (Canadian  Press)  —  Canada's 
agricultural  labor  forces  decreased  nearly  24  percent 
in  the  10  years  between  the  1941  and  1951  censuses, 
the  Dominion  bureau  of  statistics  reports.  The  num- 
ber of  agriculture  workers  dropped  from  1,082,074 
in  1941  to  827,030  —  a  decrease  of  255,044. 

( Increased  production  —  the  way  to  abundance 
—  requires  that  fewer  people  work  fewer  hours  and 
that  the  employment  of  technology  which  is  powered 
by  extraneous  energy  be  expanded.  North  America 
has  the  key  to  Abundance  for  all,  but  the  incentives 
and  operating  characteristics  of  the  Price  System  are 
a  denial  of  this  abundance. ) 


Wants  Soviet  Union 
Colonialized  by  U.  S. 

Letter  to  Editor,  New  York  Times,  Dec.  27, 
1952.  —  Referring  to  your  editorial  "New  Trade 
Pattern"  permit  me  to  say  that  there  can  be  no  so- 
lution to  the  foreign  trade  problems  now  besetting 
the  world  as  long  as  the  Soviet  Government  sur- 
vives. We  may  continue  our  present  policy  of  patch- 
ing up  here  and  there,  .  .  .  (but)  our  foreign  trade 
problems  remain  with  us  unsolved  as  long  as  one- 
third    of    the    world's    potential    consumers    remain 
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sealed  off  from  the  rest  of  the  world  and  their  rich 
storehouses  of  raw  materials  are  rendered  unavail- 
able to  us  and  other  free  nations.  It  is  the  considered 
opinion  of  our  seasoned  foreign  trade  experts  .  .  . 
that  conditions  will  grow  worse  with  the  passing 
years. 

— J.  Anthony  Marcus,  President 
Institute  of  Foreign  Trade. 
(We  understand  that  denial  of  trade  with  'one- 
third  of  the  world's  potential  consumers'  was  insti- 
gated and  its  enforcement  demanded  of  the  'free 
world'  by  the  U.  S.  State  Department.  Now,  our 
traders  are  sore  because  their  looting  privileges  over 
a  vast  area  of  the  world's  surface  have  been  can- 
celled; and  they  imply  that  we  should  go  in  and  re- 
duce said  area  to  a  colonial  status  by  military  action, 
so  that  they  can  continue  with  'business  as  usual.' ) 


Abundance  of  Farm  Machinery 
Plagues  Canadians 

Ottawa  (CP)  —  C.  H.  Millard,  Canadian  head 
of  the  United  Steelworkers,  has  appealed  to  the  gov- 
ernment to  help  overcome  a  slump  in  farm  machin- 
ery production  which  he  says  is  throwing  hundreds 
of  workers  out  of  jobs.  Heading  a  14-man  union 
delegation,  Mr.  Millard  conferred  Wednesday  with 
four  cabinet  members  and  outlined  a  seven-point  re- 
covery plan  which  would  include  giving  away  free 
tractors  and  other  farm  implements  to  under-devel- 
oped countries.  Labor  Minister  Gregg  said  the  gov- 
ernment will  consider  the  plan. 

( Any  political  leaders  of  any  nation  will  sell  out 
their  country  for  a  price;  but  the  United  States  and 
Canada  have  the  distinction  of  being  the  only  na- 
tions whose  political  leaders  will  sell  out  their  coun- 
try for  nothing. ) 


Automatic  Device  Mixes  Paint 

New  York  —  A  new  push-button  device  mixes 
paint  to  the  precise  color  of  a  sample  in  less  than  90 
seconds.  The  mechanization,  known  as  the  auto- 
matic color  carousel,  mixes  paint  to  match  a  selected 
color  chip,  putting  into  a  container  just  the  right 
amount  of  various  colors  to  match  the  original. 

The  machine  takes  about  half  the  space  of  an 
office  desk.  It  stores  specially  formulated  liquid 
colors  in  containers  housed  in  a  varicolored  revolv- 
ing drum  atop  its  counter-high  base  and  measures 
them  with  laboratory  accuracy  into  cans  of  base 
paints,  enamels  or  stains. 

Through  selective  mechanical  and  electronic  con- 
trols, code  numbers  on  the  color  chips  are  transferred 
by  dial  settings  into  the  matching  color  in  flat,  semi- 
gloss,  gloss  or  deep-tone  wall  paint,  house  paint, 
floor  enamel,  decorative  enamel  or  pigmented  stain. 
The  device  was  developed  by  Stanard-Toch  Chemi- 
cals, Inc. 
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Revulsion  Against  Social  Change 


(Continued  from  Page  6) 


where  he  is  within  that  pattern.  Thus,  adult  immi- 
grants to  America  from  Europe  never  fully  abandon 
their  European  culture,  psychologically,  even  though 
their  conditions  here  are  immeasureably  more  com- 
fortable than  they  were  in  Europe.  They  still  tend  to 
think  of  their  European  place  of  origin  as  'Home,' 
and  to  retain  a  nostalgic  longing  to  revisit  the  land 
of  their  youth.  Their  descendents.  having  had  no 
contact  with  the  early  'alien'  environment  of  their 
parents  and  grandparents,  prefer  to  stay  where  they 
are,  in  the  culture  and  surroundings  with  which  they 
themselves  have  become  familiar.  In  a  similar  man- 
ner, the  older  people  who  have  grown  up  in  America 
speak  authoritatively  and  appreciatively  of  the  'good 
old  days'  before  all  these  dubious  'new-fangled 
changes  came  about;  but  their  children  and  grand- 
children have  little  appreciation  [or  the  way  of  life 
about  which  they  are  talking. 

Rapid  social  change,  we  can  be  sure,  will  con- 
tinue for  another  generation  or  more  on  the  North 
American  Continent.  From  then  on,  the  rate  of 
change  probably  will  level  off  to  a  low  incline.  The 
Americans  who  are  now  growing  up  will  not  live 
out  their  lives  in  any  pattern  much  resembling  that 
of  their  youth.  Theirs  will  be  the  burden  of  carrying 
the  greatest  degree  of  social  change  of  any  genera- 
tion, past  or  future.  But  the  generations  following 
the  next  one  or  two  will  find  conditions  much  more 
stable  and,  hence,  more  psychologically  satisfying. 
They  will  accept  and  approve  of  their  circumstances 
and  wonder  about  the  sanity  of  their  ancestors  who 
would  endure  the  'primitive'  and  barbaric'  culture 
of  the  mid-Twentieth  Century,  with  its  wars,  its 
Free  Enterprise,  and  its  political  party  conventions. 

The  culture  of  the  New  America  must  contain  a 
number  of  fundamental  changes  from  that  of  the  old 
America  and  of  the  present  transitional  America. 
Among  other  things,  there  will  be  an  abundance  of 
goods  and  services  available  to  everyone,  without 
price.  There  will  be  ample  free  time  at  the  disposal 
of  the  individual  to  do  things  of  his  own  choosing. 
There  will  be  much  greater  security  from  economic, 
criminal,  'psycho,'  and  legal  hazards,  and  from  ex- 
ternal wars.  But  we  can  be  sure  that  the  people  of 
that  day  will  not  sit  around  feeling  that  their  lives 
are  empty,  longing  for  the  return  of  crime,  preda- 
tory enterprise,  political  elections,  human  toil,  and 
scarcity.  The  people  of  that  time  will  have  vital  in- 
terests, enjoyable  pursuits,  and  individual  problems. 
There  will  be  more  for  them  to  gain  in  the  way  of 
human  values  than  they  will  lose.  The  people  'will 
be  very  similar  to  the  people  of  today,  biologically 
and  psychologically,  but  they  will  approach  the  prob- 
lems of  life  with  different  concepts  and  different 
backgrounds  of  experience.  Our  descendents  also 
"will  have  values  and  imponderables,  but  they  will 
not  be  the  same  values  and  imponderables  that  we 
have  today. 


In  America,  today,  there  are  many  who  resent  the 
social  changes  that  are  coming.  They  want  to  feel 
that  what  they  cherish  will  be  the  same  things  that 
their  children  and  grandchildren  will  cherish.  They 
do  not  want  to  feel  that  the  ideals  and  traditions  that 
they  worship  will  become  rubbish  tomorrow.  Al- 
though present  day  Americans  do  not  live  up  to  the 
ideals  of  thrift,  hard  work,  and  piety  that  their 
grandparents  had  hoped  they  would  perpetuate,  still, 
they  do  not  want  their  descendents  to  cast  away  the 
true  values'  which  they,  themselves,  have  happened 
to  acquire  by  circumstances.  Many  of  them  would 
die  in  battle  (or  at  least  sacrifice  their  sons  in  battle) 
to  uphold  the  virtues  of  debt,  corporate  enterprise,  a 
republican  form  of  government,  and  the  right  to  buy 
real  estate  in  the  hereafter.  But  this  generation,  with 
its  values  and  concepts,  is  a  unique  generation.  There 
was  never  one  like  it  before  and  there  will  never  be 
one  like  it  again.  But  the  individual  Homo  sapiens, 
instead  of  feeling  honored  by  such  a  unique  position 
in  history,  prefers  to  feel  that  he  is  the  embodiment 
of  the  past,  present,  and  future,  all  molded  into  one 
eternal  verity. 

Change  from   Pressure  of  Events 

Any  person  in  tolerable  circumstances  tends  to  be 
egotistical  about  his  own  way  of  life  and  to  delude 
himself  into  the  belief  that  other  people,  living  in 
quite  different  circumstances,  would  readily  and  of 
their  own  free  will  change  from  their  'unfortunate 
way  of  life  to  that  of  his  own,  given  an  opportunity 
to  do  so.  This  is  one  of  the  greatest  fallacies  that  at 
present  plagues  the  American  departments  of  psy- 
chological warfare.  If  only  the  people  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  could  be  informed  of  The  Truth  about 
our  way  of  life,  they  believe,  the  poor  souls  would 
enthusiastically  overthrow  their  leaders  and  rush 
with  open  arms  to  embrace  a  way  of  life  that  is 
strange  to  them  —  the  way  of  Western  Freedom. 
It  is  incomprehensible  to  many  of  us  that  people  'suf- 
fering' under  conditions  prevailing  in  Poland  and 
Hungary,  for  example,  should  not  welcome  the 
'blessings'  of  Freedom  enjoyed  by,  say,  the  Italians 
and  Britons. 

It  is  inevitable  that  some  of  the  older  residents  of 
Eastern  Europe,  who  have  had  a  new  pattern  of  life 
suddenly  imposed  upon  them,  should  yearn  for  the 
type  of  business  enterprise,  political  regimentation, 
and  church  worship  that  prevailed  in  their  youths, 
and  that  they  should  be  susceptible  to  being  lured 
with  lush  promises  into  fleeing  across  the  border  and 
into  the  hands  of  a  new  tyranny,  which  they  are  led 
to  believe  more  closely  resembles  that  of  their  youth. 
But  we  doubt  that  any  worthwhile  proportion  of  the 
younger  people,  conditioned  to  the  'other'  way  of 
life,  can  be  seduced  by  promises  of  Western  Free- 
dom to  come  over  to  our  side.  We  say  this,  not  from 
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the  standpoint  of  appraisal  of  the  relative  merits  of 
the  two  ways  of  life,  but  from  an  understanding  of 
the  way  human  beings  behave. 

When  amateur  'authorities'  on  human  nature 
dogmatically  assert  that  we  can't  have  social  change 
because  'you  can't  change  human  nature,'  you  can  be 
sure  that  they  are  expressing  merely  their  subjective 
desires  and  not  a  resume  of  scientific  knowledge 
about  human  behavior.  You  can  be  sure  they  have  a 
stake  of  some  kind  in  the  status  quo,  if  nothing  more 
than  a  psychological  addiction  to  its  professed  values 
and  traditions.  But  it  so  happens  that  social  change 
is  not  dependent  upon  a  change  in  human  nature. 
Sure,  human  nature  resists  social  change;  but,  once 
the  change  is  made,  the  same  kind  of  human  nature 
will  hold  onto  the  new  milieu  and  in  turn  resist  furth- 
er changes  from  that. 

Even  though  the  human  being  has  an  internal  in- 
ertia against  change,  he  is  o  nthe  whole  more  apa- 
thetic than  stubborn.  He  will  go  along  with  change 
if  he  is  pushed  into  it,  and  once  this  has  happened 
his  inertia  will  prevent  his  readily  going  back  to  the 
original  circumstances.  The  great  majority  will  not 
fight  against  social  change  actively.  There  will  be 
demagogues  who  will  put  up  a  show  of  fighting 
change,  in  order  to  protect  some  'investment'  in  the 
status  quo;  and  there  will  be  those  who  will  fight  for 
a  'return'  to  some  particular  pattern,  such  as  laissez 
faire  Free  Enterprise,  or  States  Rights.  But  the  ad- 
vocaters  of  change,  whether  it  is  progressive  or  re- 
trogressive, will  find  little  popular  support  —  that  is, 
active  support  —  unless  the  immediate  conditions 
are  intolerable  and  the  people  have  to  move  some- 
where. When  that  time  comes,  the  people  can  just 
as  easily  be  incited  to  take  destructive  action  as  to 
move  to  an  improved  position.  The  intellectual  reac- 
tionaries take  the  view  that  destructive  action  would 
be  for  the  better  —  providing  it  doesn't  go  too  far. 
They  would  welcome  a  restrained  destruction  of  the 
automatic  factories,  huge  public  works,  and  any 
strong  centralized  social  control  (except  the  spirit- 
ual). Then  the  world  could  be  'given  back  to  the 
people  and  all  could  work  long  hours  producing  the 
requirements  of  life  by  hand  tool  techniques.  Their 
characters  would  develop,  their  souls  would  be 
saved,,  and  they  wouldn't  have  time  to  be  bored  with 
living. 

Technocracy  knows  the  psychological  and  bio- 
logical factors  which  affect  human  beings  who  are 
faced  with  social  change.  We  know  that  people  can 
and  will  change,  not  readily  and  spontaneously,  of 
course,  nor  as  a  result  of  ordinary  means  of  intel- 
lectual persuasion,  but  under  the  pressure  of  events. 
Even  under  stable  conditions,  they  will  gradually 
accept  that  which  appears  to  enhance  their  lot,  such 
as  the  automobile,  the  telephone,  the  radio,  and  the 
bathtub.  They  will  tolerate  almost  anything  and 
eventually  accept  it  as  a  matter  of  fact,  if  it  is  intro- 
duced quietly  and  gradually  enough;  for  example, 
smoking  of  cigarettes  by  women,  or  income  taxes. 
Although  people  do  not  purposely  seek  social  change 
if  what  they  have  is  not  too  burdensome,  still,  they 
will  demand  a  change  in  the  face  of  a  major  failure 


of  the  existing  system.  Once  the  social  emergency 
becomes  acute,  the  demand  for  change  will  become 
epidemic  by  contagion.  Then,  you  better  stay  out  of 
the  road,  Bud,  or  you'll  get  trampled  under. 

Technocracy  is  aware  that  the  contradictions 
within  the  Price  System  are  such  that  it  has  become 
self-destructive.  Like  the  lemmings  going  down  to 
the  sea,  the  Price  System  cannot  stop  or  turn  back; 
it  can  only  hurtle  forward  to  total  destruction.  Its 
demise  is  merely  a  matter  of  time,  and  not  very  much 
time  at  that.  As  its  malfunctioning  accumulates,  an 
increasing  number  of  people  will  find  their  hopes  and 
their  planned  patterns  of  life  disrupted  and  their  cir- 
cumstances rendered  intolerable.  Then  they  will  de- 
mand change,  not  from  a  desire  for  change,  but  from 
compulsion.  And,  since  they  have  to  change,  and  as 
the  demand  intensifies  into  a  mass  emotion,  they  will 
want  a  big  change  while  they're  at  it.  They  might  as 
well  take  the  best  that  is  'on  the  market.' 

Technocracy  Offers   More 

Technocracy  offers  the  people  of  North  America 
far  more  than  any  other  organization.  In  the  field  of 
social  change,  nothing  can  compete  with  Techno- 
cracy. It  offers  the  people  more  in  the  way  of  ma- 
terial abundance,  comfortable  living,  and  long-range 
security  than  anything  else  yet  proposed;  and  it  has 
a  sound  technological  basis,  which  none  of  the  other 
movements  have.  It  is  100  percent  North  American 
and  is  tailor-made  for  this  Continent. 

Technocrats  have  a  big  job  ahead  of  them  —  the 
job  of  giving  direction  to  the  greatest  mass-move- 
ment in  history.  They  are  tightening  their  ranks  and 
getting  prepared  for  the  time  when  a  common  in- 
quiry on  the  street  will  be:  "Listen,  Mack,  I  want  to 
join  Technocracy;  where  do  I  go  to  sign  up?" 

Wilton  Ivie,  CHQ 

Greater  Efficiency  Conserves 
Use  of  Irreplaceable  Resources 

New  York  —  The  Association  of  American  Rail- 
roads reports  that  diesel  locomotives  are  performing 
some  65  per  cent  of  the  nation's  freight  service,  70 
per  cent  of  passenger  and  75  per  cent  of  all  yard 
operations.  Virtually  every  railroad  in  the  country  is 
striving  for  complete  dieselization  says  the  railway 
group. 


THIS  MONTH'S  COVER 
At  harvest  time  machines  move  down  the 
rows  of  cotton,  methodically  plucking  the  fleecy 
fiber  from  the  bolls  and  blowing  it  into  cage- 
like  hoppers  behind  the  drivers.  While  it  takes 
about  160  man-hours  of  labor  to  grow  and  har- 
vest a  bale  (500  pounds)  of  cotton  when  using 
hand  labor  and  mules,  a  completely  mechanized 
farm  will  do  the  same  amount  of  work  in  only 
10  to  14  hours.  The  impact  of  technology  upon 
society  demands  a  new  method  of  social 
operation. 
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The  Progress  in  the  Mechanization  of  Cotton 


(Continued  from  Page  11) 


Plains,  slashed  seed-bed  preparation  and  planting 
hours  from  9.9  to  1.9,  cultivation  and  hoeing  from 
19  to  9.9,  and  harvesting  from  37.1  to  3.6. 

These  advancements  mean  further  that  the  cotton 
farmer  can  produce  his  product  at  a  saving  in  labor 
costs.  Such  accomplishment  is  healthful  for  cotton  as 
it  strives  for  more  efficiency  throughout  all  processes 
from  the  farm  to  the  end  product. 

The  progress  in  the  mechanization  of  cotton  has 
been  and  will  continue  to  be  astounding.  The  use  of 
technological  methods  has  reduced  the  number  of 
farm  workers  considerably,  increased  the  productiv- 
ity many  fold,  and  has  been  responsible  for  the 
trend  toward  larger  agro-technological  units.  Credit 
goes  to  science  for  making  it  possible  to  produce 
more  goods  and  services  with  less  and  less  human 
toil. 

While  our  machines  have  made  it  possible  to  pro- 


duce abundance,  the  Price  System,  which  is  based 
upon  commodity  valuation  or  the  maintenance  of 
scarcity,  is  incapable  of  meeting  the  situation.  Under 
a  Price  System  the  individual  depends  upon  the 
number  of  man-hours  worked  for  his  livelihood.  As 
more  improved  technology  is  installed,  bringing  with 
it  increased  disemployment,  the  disparity  between 
production  and  the  purchasing  power  becomes  great- 
er. The  importance  of  this  problem  is  as  Techno- 
cracy has  stated,  'any  distribution  of  an  abundance, 
based  upon  the  man-hours  of  human  participation 
can  lead  only  to  the  failure  of  the  distribution  mech- 
anism and  industrial  stagnation.'  By  the  use  of  a 
new  mensuration  based  upon  the  energy  cost  of  pro- 
ducing and  distributing  goods  and  services  it  would 
be  possible  to  distribute  abundance  to  every  Ameri- 
can with  a  minimum  of  human  effort.  Only  in  this 
way  can  we  receive  the  benefits  from  the  progress 
of  mechanization. 


Prosperity  or  Chaos? 

(Continued  from  Page  17) 


$500  billion  for  reconstruction  purposes  in  the 
United  States  would  require  planning  beyond  the 
picayunish  concepts  of  Price  System  leadership.  Be- 
sides, Americans  have  been  conditioned  to  associ- 
ate any  kind  of  planning  as  being  synonymous  with 
communism  and  socialism  thus  a  reconstruction  pro- 
gram is  out  of  the  question.  (It  never  occurs  to  the 
American  people  that,  because  socialism  and  com- 
munism plan,  it  does  not  make  planning  ipso  facto 
socialistic  or  communistic.  The  same  kind  of  reason- 
ing would  conclude  that  a  chair  and  a  dog  are  the 
same  —  they  both  have  four  legs.  The  main  point 
to  know  is  the  objective  toward  which  the  planning 
is  directed. ) 

An  expenditure  of  $500  billion  under  a  Price 
System  would  only  aggravate  the  ever  mounting 
problems  which  confront  our  interdependent  society 
in  which  we  live  today.  But  an  efficient  expenditure 
of  $500  billion  under  a  technological  control  would 
banish  disease,  poverty,  and  toil  from  the  face  of 
this  Continent. 

The  analysis  of  the  economic  trends  which  are 
taking  place  in  this  nation  do  not  paint  a  bright  fu- 
ture for  the  system  of  'free  enterprise.'  It  makes  no 
difference  which  way  the  Price  System  turns,  the 
end  result  points  in  the  direction  of  an  inevitable 
'breakdown.'  The  operators  of  the  Price  System  can 
either  attempt  to  reduce  debt  expenditures  or  con- 
tinue to  increase  debt  creation  at  a  high  rate.  If  they 
decide  to  balance  the  unbalanced  budget,  there  will 
be  a  sharp  economic  drop,  without  there  being  any 
possibility  of  recovery  as  occured  in  1937  because 
the  conditions  today  are  at  a  much  greater  magni- 
tude than  at  that  time.    It  would  bring  a  panic  among 
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investors,  at  a  time  when  the  resources  and  deposits 
of  the  banks  and  financial  institutions  are  at  an  all- 
time  high.  To  continue  with  spending,  which  must 
be  kept  up  at  an  increasing  rate,  would  result  in 
eventual  national  bankruptcy  and  a  ruthless  deple- 
tion of  our  natural  resources.  But  whether  they  de- 
cide on  the  former  or  the  latter  the  impact  of  tech- 
nology will  make  the  Price  System  unworkable.  The 
Price  System  can  only  expand  and  die,  or  contract 
and  disintegrate. 

The  North  American  Continent  still  has  the  larg- 
est share  of  resources  and  the  most  highly  techno- 
logical development  of  any  geographical  area  on  the 
globe.  Rather  than  continue  to  dissipate  our  energy 
in  an  effort  to  prolong  an  outmoded  Price  System, 
we  could  consolidate  and  coordinate  the  materials 
and  the  machines  of  this  Continent  for  the  efficient 
production  and  distribution  to  every  North  American 
the  highest  standard  of  living  the  world  has  ever 
known.  The  application  of  science  to  the  social 
order  of  this  Continent  offers  the  greatest  challenge 
in  the  history  of  man.  It  would  be  the  biggest  sell- 
out of  the  ages  if  the  American  people  did  not  meet 
this  responsibility.  To  do  your  part  —  Join  Tech- 
nocracy Now! 

—Clyde  Wilson,  11833-2 
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TECHNOCRACY 

North   America's   Only  Social    Dynamic 

WHAT? 

Technocracy  is  the  only  North  American 
social  movement  with  a  North  American 
program  which  has  become  v/idespread  on 
this  Continent.  It  has  no  affiliation  with  any 
other  organization,  group  or  association 
either  in  America  or  elsewhere.  The  basic 
unit  of  Technocracy  is  the  chartered  Section 
consisting  of  a  minimum  of  50  members  and 
running  up  to  several  hundred.  It  is  not  a 
commercial  organization  or  a  political 
party;  it  has  no  financial  subsidy  or  endow- 
ments and  has  no  debts.  Technocracy  is  sup- 
ported entirely  by  the  dues  and  donations 
of  its  own  members.  The  widespread  mem- 
bership activities  of  Technocracy  are  per- 
formed voluntarily;  no  royalties,  commis- 
sions or  bonuses  are  paid,  and  only  a  small 
full-time  staff  receives  subsistence  allow- 
ances. The  annual  dues  are  $6.00  which  are 
paid  by  the  member  to  his  local  Section. 
Members  wear  the  chromium  and  Vermillion 
insignia  of  Technocracy  —  the  Monad,  an 
ancient    generic    symbol    signifying    balance. 

WHEN? 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter  of 
1918-19  when  Howard  Scott  formed  a  group 
of  scientists,  engineers,  and  economists  that 
became  known  in  1920  as  the  Technical  Al- 
liance— a  research  organization.  In  1933  it 
was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  New  York  as  a  non-profit,  non-po- 
litical, non-sectarian  membership  organiza- 
tion. In  1934  Howard  Scott,  Director-in- 
Chief,  made  his  first  Continental  lecture 
tour  which  laid  the  foundation  of  the  pres- 
ent Continent-wide  membership  organiza- 
tion. Since  1934  Technocracy  has  grown 
steadily  without  any  spectacular  spurts,  re- 
vivals, collapses  or  rebirths.  This  is  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  press  has  generally  'held 
the  lid'  on  Technocracy,  until  early  in  1942 
*<hen  it  made  the  tremendous  'discovery' 
that  Technocracy  had  been  reborn  suddenly 
full  -fledged  with  all  its  members,  head- 
quarters, etc..   in  full   swing! 

WHERE? 

There  are  units  and  members  of  Techno- 
cracy in  almost  every  State  and  in  every 
province  in  Canada,  and  in  addition  there 
are  members  in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Panama, 
Puerto  Rico  and  in  nijn~erous  ether  places 
with  the  Armed  Forces.  Members  of  Techno- 
cracy are  glad  t0  travel  many  miles  to  dis- 
cuss Technocracy's  Program  with  any  inter- 
ested people  and  Continental  Headquarters 
will  be  pleased  to  inform  anyone  of  the 
location    of    the    nearest    Technocracy    unit. 

WHO? 

Technocracy  was  built  in  America  by 
Americans.  It  is  composed  of  American  ci- 
tizens of  all  walks  of  life.  Technocracy's 
membership  is  a  composite  of  all  the  occu- 
pations, economic  levels,  races  and  religions 
which  make  up  this  Continent.  Membership 
is  open  only  to  American  citizens.  Aliens 
and  politicians  are  not  eligible.  (By  politi- 
cians is  meant  those  holding  elective  office 
or  active  office  in  any  political  party.)  Doc- 
tor, lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer,  mechanic, 
teacher,  preacher,  or  housewife— -so  long  as 
you  are  a  patriotic  American — you  are  wel- 
come  in    rechnocracy. 
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Offering  to  the  American  public  a  medium  by  which  it  can  learn 
the  facts  regarding  the  transition  period  in  which  we  are  moving 
toward  a  New  America  of  technological  abundance. 


Pamphlets 

Introduction    to    Technocracy  25c 

Make    Way   for    Social    Change 15c 

Man    Hours    and    Distribution     15c 

The    Energy    Certificate  10c 

Science    vs.    Chaos 10c 

Continentalism — The    Mandate 

of   Survival    15c 

The    Culture    of    Abundance.    15c 

'There'll    Always    be   an    England'. ...10c 

'Our   Counrty   Right  or  Wrong' 15c 

America    Must   Show  the  Way   15c 
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'THE  TRAGEDY  OF  ERRORS' 

The  continental  United  States  no  longer  has  the  re- 
sources to  maintain  the  profligate  consumption  of  raw  ma- 
terials by  private  enterprise  at  profitable  prices  at  home 
and  also  conduct  an  unlimited  war  of  indefinite  duration, 
supported  only  by  allies  suffering  from  resource  malnutri- 
tion. It  is  high  time  that  this  country  and  this  Continent  for- 
mulated a  national  policy  and  a  strategic  implementation 
of  that  policy  which  conform  to  the  technological  operation 
of  the  geography  and  resources  of  this  Continent.  Unless 
we  do  so  soon,  we  will  face  the  tragedy  of  our  errors. 

—  Howard    Scott 
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Drowned  In  Its  Own  Fat 


The  economy  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  has  reached  that  embarrassing 
stage  where  nearly  all  the  flow  -  lines  are  filling  to  the  stagnation  point.  The 
dreaded  specter  of  abundance  is  pervading  the  whole  economy  of  North  America 

and  blighting  the  Price  System. 


jPTOW  will  the  Price  System  come  to  an  end  in 
North  America? 

For  more  than  3000  years,  the  Price  System  — 
in  its  present  'modern'  sense  —  has  flourished  in 
human  society.  Under  it,  money  was  minted,  debt 
created,  and  goods  exchanged.  Through  wars,  fa- 
mines, plagues,  depressions,  and  Dark  Ages,  the 
Price  System  has  survived.  And  it  has  furnished  the 
incentives  for  all  the  crimes  against  nature  and  man 
—  great  and  small  —  that  fill  the  records  of  human 
behavior.  Vitality  through  time  and  adversity,  we 
are  told,  is  the  test  of  an  institution's  strength  and 
viability.  Surely,  then,  it  is  brazonly  impertinent,  at 
this  time  of  the  Price  System's  greatest  Success,  to 
speak  of  its  imminent  demise! 

Various  phases  of  the  Price  System  have  under- 
gone changes,  at  least  in  relative  emphasis  —  take 
feudalism,  for  example  —  and  one  often  hears  ru- 
mors that  some  existing  pinnacle  of  the  Price  Sys- 
tem is  due  to  'collapse.'  Marxists  speak  of  the  'col- 
lapse' of  the  Capitalistic  System;  and  the  Capitalists 
speak  of  the  indubitable  'collapse'  of  socialism. 
American  economists  frequently  warn  of  the  dangers 
of  'collapse'  of  the  Free  Enterprise  economy,  due  to 
one  thing  or  another.  But  only  the  Technocrats 
speak  of  the  end  of  the  Price  System  as  a  whole. 

The  discussions  about  the  collapse  of  one  eco- 
nomic form  or  another  are  always  vague  in  the  pri- 
mary concepts  and  dialectical  in  their  exposition. 
They  may  revolve  around  the  way  human  beings  are 


supposed  to  react  under  certain  postulated  condi- 
tions and,  therefore,  are  dependent  upon  the  vagar- 
ies of  'human  nature.' 

An  economic  setup,  in  a  limited  area,  may  fail 
temporarily    from   any   one   of   a   variety  of   causes. 

If  an  operating  area  runs  out  of  some  essential 
resource,  or  out  of  water,  or  out  of  food,  an  economic 
crisis  of  the  first  magnitude  may  develop;  and,  if 
this  is  of  a  prolonged  nature,  it  may  result  in  social 
disaster  and  a  major  readjustment  of  the  economy. 
The  potato  famine  of  Ireland  over  a  century  ago  is 
an  example.  Failure  of  the  water  of  the  Nile  River 
to  overflow  its  banks  has  been  disastrous  more  than 
once.  The  tenacity  for  life  is  remarkable,  even  under 
the  worst  of  conditions;  and,  as  the  people  recover, 
it  is  only  occasionally  that  the  economic  structure  is 
altered  in  any  of  its  basic  essentials. 

The  economy  of  an  area  may  be  altered  to  a 
greater  or  lesser  extent  as  a  result  of  military  con- 
quest, settlement  by  immigrants,  or  internal  revolu- 
tion. More  often  than  not  this  merely  affects  the 
details  and  not  the  basic  pattern  of  operations.  Many 
examples  of  such  changes  have  occured  around  the 
world  during  recent  times  and  are  familiar  to  every- 
one. 

The  population  of  an  area  might  outgrow  its 
means  of  livelihood;  and,  at  the  most  severe  down- 
ward oscillations  in  the  food  supply,  great  numbers 
of  the  people  may  perish.  However,  this  seldom 
alters  the  economic  system,  as  such. 
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One  over-rated  cause  of  an  economic  failure  is 
monetary  bankruptcy.  A  nation  may  run  out  of 
money  with  which  to  pay  for  its  operations  and  im- 
ports. This  may  result  in  monetary  inflation,  liquida- 
t'on  of  debts,  and  an  economic  re-orientation  —  and, 
possibly,  in  a  change  of  political  regime.  But,  if  there 
are  enough  resources  and  goods  on  hand  within  the 
area,  the  people  manage  to  survive  and  begin  over. 
Many  countries  have  not  only  survived,  but  also 
have  managed  to  support  a  major  war  effort,  after 
they  have  reached  the  theoretical  'collapsing'  point 
economically.  It  is  a  nation's  resources,  in  the  final 
analysis,  not  its  financial  circumstances,  that  deter- 
mine what  it  can  and  cannot  do.  It  is  naive  to  sup- 
pose that  the  economy  of  the  United  States,  among 
others,  will  'collapse'  because  of  debt  alone. 

All  of  these  factors  which  we  have  mentioned  — 
that  affect  the  stability  of  an  area's  economic  system 
—  are  scarcity  factors.  Any  of  these  may  result  in 
much  suffering  and  inconvenience.  But,  after  the 
crisis  is  endured,  or  the  'surplus'  people  die  off,  emi- 
grate, or  are  slaughtered,  the  economy  picks  up 
again,  perhaps  under  a  new  management,'  and  the 
Price  System  resumes  'normal'  operations. 

During  extreme  conditions,  the  Price  System  may 
be  suspended  temporarily.  The  food,  water,  other 
supplies,  and  housing  may  be  requisitioned  and  dis- 
tributed arbitrarily,  or  by  rationing,  without  price 
accounting  or  payment  in  value  equivalents. 

The    Factor   of  Abundance 

There  is  another  factor  which  may  cause  the 
failure  of  an  economic  system,  and  it  is  more  para- 
doxical and  explosive  than  any  of  the  others.  This 
factor  is  the  presence  of  abundance.  The  flow-lines, 
the  warehouses,  and  the  distribution  centers  may 
fill  up  with  some  product  or  commodity;  then,  the 
means  of  distribution  will  fail  to  move  the  produce 
in  sufficient  volume  and  the  flow-lines  will  stagnate. 
The  ultimate  in  such  a  'disaster'  would  arrive  when 
all  flow-lines  become  stagnated  due  to  'oversupply.' 
Should  such  a  condition  become  chronic,  there  is  no 
cure  and  no  solution  within  the  Price  System. 

The  North  American  economy  has  run  into  the 
beginnings  of  that  kind  of  a  situation  at  various 
times  and  in  different  lines;  and  these  have  resulted 
in  economic  depressions  and  recessions.  The  only 
answer  has  been  to  do  one  or  both  of  two  things: 
Increase  the  buying  power  of  the  consumers  or  li- 
quidate the  surpluses  by  government  'interference.' 
The  Roosevelt  New  Deal  was  a  gigantic  national 
endeavor  along  both  of  these  lines.  It  pumped  pur- 
chasing power  into  the  system  by  inflating  the  na- 
tional credit  and  it  did  a  'hatchet  job'  on  the  surplus 
supplies  of  goods.  It  even  went  beyond  this  and  used 
the  national  credit  to  bribe  producers  to  stop  produc- 
ing 'abundance.'  Even  so,  it  took  a  Great  War  to 
inflate  enough  credit  and  destroy  enough  produce  to 
open  up  the  flow-lines  —  and  eventually  nearly 
empty  them. 

Since  the  war,  a  tremendous  amount  of  new 
credit    inflation    has   occured.    In   spite   of   that,    the 


flow-lines  have  filled  up.  Fantastic  quantities  of 
materials  have  been  dumped  abroad  and  quietly  de- 
stroyed on  this  Continent;  and  a  large  percentage  of 
the  production  has  gone  into  non-consumer  con- 
struction and  war  material.  Still,  with  all  of  these 
'outlets,'  plus  the  credit  inflation  of  consumer  debt, 
the  purchases  of  goods  by  the  consumers  have  fallen 
far  behind  production.  Inflated  prices  tend  further 
to  aggravate  the  discrepancy. 

Economy  at   Embarrassing   Stage 

The  economy  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
has  reached  that  embarrassing  stage  where  nearly 
all  the  flow-lines  are  filling  to  the  stagnation  point. 
If  this  were  due  merely  to  a  deficiency  of  purchasing 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  consumers,  it  is  conceiv- 
able that  an  adjustment  could  be  arranged  —  like 
two-for-one  sales,  for  instance.  The  real  trouble  be- 
gins when  the  consumers  have  become  saturated  and 
cannot  use  more  of  the  goods  than  what  they  already 
have.  Automobiles,  radios,  television  sets,  refrigera- 
tors and  many  other  items  are  approaching  this 
stage.  When  it  finally  happens,  the  problem  can't  be 
solved  by  any  of  the  methods  known  to  financial 
'genius'  or  salesmanship. 

Nothing  short  of  a  government-business  con- 
spiracy to  create  scarcity,  financed  by  the  taxpayers 
dollars,  can  have  any  effect.  That  conspiracy  is  now 
coming  into  full  bloom.  But,  fortunately,  it  is  proving 
to  be  poorly  managed  and  ineffective,  due  mainly  to 
its  being  concocted  and  managed  with  the  business- 
executive  and  party-politician  types  of  mentality. 
Both  of  these  are  effective  only  in  very  limited  and 
special  fields  of  activity,  but  they  are  woefully  naive 
when  they  try  to  penetrate  beyond  those  limited 
fields.  The  business-executive  mentality  can  admin- 
ister the  production  and  sale  of  something  for  a 
profit  under  conditions  of  scarcity  and  an  expanding 
economy.  The  party  politician  can  finagle  votes 
from  a  gullible  public  when  his  party  happens  to  be 
in  a  favorable  position  relative  to  other  political 
parties.  Neither  of  these  specialists'  knows  how  to 
manage  an  economy  of  abundance;  and  both  of  them 
behave  like  morons  even  when  faced  with  the  prob- 
lem of  preventing  abundance. 

In  the  latter  case,  they  have  a  few,  limited,  crude 
concepts:     (1)    Buy    up    and    destroy   the     surplus. 
(2)   Bribe  people  not  to  produce.   (3)   Subsidize  the 
dumping  of    surpluses'  abroad.   (4)  Jump  into  a  big 
war. 

Even  a  semi-intelligent  plan  —  for  example,  the 
Brannan  Plan  —  baffles  them  and  results  in  a  fitful 
display  of  obstinate  opposition.  The  crude  methods 
of  the  New  Deal  'brain  trust'  for  saving  the  Price 
System  from  the  threat  of  abundance  was  too  clever 
and  subtle  for  the  general  run  of  American  business 
executives  and  party  politicians;  and  the  New  Deal- 
ers have  been  branded  with  'heresy'  ever  since. 

When  economists  speak  of  the  'collapse'  of  the 
economy,  they  are  speaking  in  very  vague  terms 
about  something  of  which  they  understand  very 
little.    How  can  an  economy  collapse?  Outside  of  a 
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catastrophic  destruction  of  the  means  of  production 
and  distribution,  as  well  as  of  the  goods  of  com- 
merce, we  are  unable  to  visualize  a  'collapse.'  It  is 
easier,  though,  to  'visualize'  a  collapse  of  values, 
since  values  are  merely  conditioned  mental  concepts 
that  have  no  physical  referent. 

As  an  analogy,  let  us  suppose  that  a  Seventeenth 
Century  sea-chest  is  disco-,  ered  buried  on  an  island 
of  the  Caribbean  and  it  is  laden  with  something 
heavy.  Immediately  a  concept  of  values  regarding 
its  contents  may  balloon  to  exaggerated  proportions 
among  its  finders.  Then  suppose,  on  opening  the 
chest,  it  is  seen  to  contain  only  sand.  The  imaginary 
values  can  be  visualized  as  suffering  an  imaginary 
collapse.  In  a  similar  way,  the  imaginary  value  of  a 
used  car  at  the  end  of  World  War  II  was  inflated  to 
fantastic  proportions.  That  inflation  of  values  is  now 
suffering  a  sort  of  imaginary  collapse.  Only  in  that 
sense    can   we   conceive   of   an    economy   collapsing. 

As  for  the  physical  facilities  and  operations  of  an 
economy,  if  that  economy  becomes  inoperative, 
something  must  happen  to  bring  it  to  a  standstill 
other  than  a  collapse. 

Abundance:   The   Biggest  Bugaboo 

If  the  facilities  of  distribution  fail  to  function  ef- 
fectively —  for  example,  if  the  customers  run  out  of 
money  and  the  merchants  refuse  to  distribute  their 
wares  without  pay  —  a  chaotic  condition  may  ensue, 
in  which  the  consumers  stage  a  mass  raid  upon  the 
supplies  they  need  and  this  spreads  to  general,  un- 
bridled looting  of  everything.  Then,  the  destruction 
and  wastage  might  be  likened  to  a  collapse  in  so  far 
as  the  results  are  concerned. 

A  similar  effect  is  created  when  ?n  area  is  over- 
run by  an  army  of  high  destructive  effect;  such  as, 
the  over-running  of  South  Kore^  by  the  United 
States  Armed  Forces  —  or  of  Sicily  and  Normandy 
during  World  War  II.  In  those  cases,  the  economic 
base  is  largely  destroyed  and  the  usual  operations  of 
the  economy  must  suspend,  in  whole  or  in  part.  The 
earthquake  and  fire  in  San  Francisco  in  1906  pro- 
duced similar  effects,  with  a  similar  temporary  sus- 
pension of  the  normal  economy'  and  customary  ap- 
preciation of  values.  But  none  of  these  instances  can 
be  regarded  as  a  collapse  as  such  —  certainly  not 
as  a  breakdown  of  the  economy  from  internal  weak- 
ness alone. 

Except  for  temporary  periods  of  panic,  the  only 
thing  that  depresses  values  to  the  point  of  collapse 
is  abundance.  American  business  is  founded  on  a 
rapid  turnover  of  merchandise  at  a  profit.  If  goods 
pile  up  and  do  not  'move.'  businessmen  get  panicky, 
prices  are  cut,  and  if  necessary  a  loss  is  taken. 
Abundance  is  the  greatest  bugaboo  of  the  business- 
man —  and  the  politician  —  and  the  clergyman. 
Up  to  now,  abundance  has  been  manifested  in  only 
certain  lines  and  in  only  certain  localities.  Gluts  of 
the  market  places  have  been  due  more  to  the  lack 
of  purchasing  power  in  the  hands  of  the  consumers 
than  to  consumer  saturation. 


But  now,  just  recently,  there  is  developing  in 
America  a  condition  of  consumer  saturation.  How 
many  cars,  for  example,  can  the  American  people 
use  —  even  if  the  cars  were  free?  There  is  almost 
one  car  for  each  qualified  driver  today,  and  they  are 
being  turned  out  at  a  peak  rate  of  production.  Sales- 
manship is  helpless  in  the  face  of  the  appalling  fill- 
up  of  the  sales  lots  and  the  storage  spaces.  How 
many  more  radios  can  the  American  people  use?  Or 
refrigerators?  Or  electric  stoves?  How  many  more 
suits,  and  dresses,  and  shoes?  How  many  more 
Wheaties,  or  canned  tomatoes,  or  cheese,  or  spa- 
ghetti can  they  eat.  Even  if  all  of  these  things  were 
free  (and  wanton  waste  were  disallowed),  the  in- 
crease in  consumption  would  be  slight.  Therefore,  in 
many  lines  —  and  many  more  to  come  —  production 
and  distribution  are  destined  to  become  retracted  to 
a  mere  replacement  rate.  And  this  is  not  enough  to 
support  the  Price  System  in  America  —  in  spite  of 
the  built-in  obsolescence,  the  frequent  changes  of 
styles,  and  the  cleverness  of  American  salesman- 
ship —  and  in  spite  of  a  government-business  con- 
spiracy to  prevent  abundance  and  stimulate  high 
prices.  The  dreaded  specter  of  abundance  is  per- 
vading the  whole  economy  of  North  America  and 
blighting  the  Price  System. 

During  the  war,  many  lines  of  commerce  almost 
dried  up  —  men's  suits,  shirts,  automobiles,  and 
tires,  for  example  —  due  to  absence  of  goods  to 
supply  the  flow-lines.  Now  the  trouble  is  just  the 
opposite.  The  retail  markets  are  filled,  the  flow-lines 
are  constipated,  and  the  production  warehouses  are 
bulging;  and  there  is  a  rapid  buildup  of  ever  more 
efficient  manufacturing  plants,  increasing  the  ca- 
pacity and  speeding  output. 

The  new  plants  being  built  are  designed  to  pro- 
duce more  in  less  time,  in  less  space,  and  with  fewer 
human  employees.  Thus,  the  buildup  for  abundance 
goes  steadily  on;  end  the  techniques  of  distribution 
to  the  consumers  be-ome  ever  more  antiquated. 

A  change  in  magnitude  demands  a  change  in 
technique,  not  a  mere  manipulation  of  the  same  old 


In  spite  of  the  many  ways  which  are  being  used 
by  the  manipulators  of  the  Price  System  to  dis- 
pose of  this  country's  'surplusses,'  this  nation 
still  finds  itself  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  ple- 
thora of  goods  the  world  has  ever  known.  While 
our  resources  and  technology  have  made  it  pos- 
sible to  produce  abundance,  the  Price  System 
cannot  distribute  this  abundance.  For  example, 
this  great  pile  of  potatoes  —  four  feet  high,  12 
feet  wide  and  125  feet  long  and  containing  about 
7,000  bushels  —  were  bought  under  the  govern- 
ment support  program  and  dyed  to  make  them 
unfit  for  human  consumption.  Only  the  design 
of  Technocracy  can  provide  for  a  smooth,  full- 
capacity  How  of  goods  and  services  to  the  con- 
sumers of  North  America  —  the  flow  of  abun- 
dance. 

—Wide  World  Photo 
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means.  For  example,  in  a  small  community  of  a  few 
decades  ago,  the  only  newspaper  was  probably  a 
four-page  weekly,  with  the  type  set  by  hand  and 
printed  on  a  hand-operated  press,  and  with  a  total 
circulation  of  500  or  less.  One  man  and  a  boy  did 
most  of  the  work.  A  change  from  that  crude  be- 
ginning to  a  forty-eight  page  daily  newspaper,  with 
over  2,000,000  circulation,  was  accompanied  by  radi- 
cal changes  in  technique  all  down  the  line.  It  in- 
volves the  use  of  extraneous  energy,  of  large,  fast 
machinery,  and  of  many  fewer  man-hours  of  work 
per  unit  of  output.  The  price  of  a  newspaper  to  peo- 
ple in  a  large  city  is  nominal  and  the  consumer  field 
has  become  saturated.  No  amount  of  promotion  or 
sensationalism  in  the  headlines  can  increase  the  cir- 
culation much.  Everybody  in  the  big  city  who  is  in- 
terested in  looking  at  a  newspaper  gets  at  least  one, 
and  some  people  get  several  every  day.  (This  con- 
trasts sharply  with  areas  of  extreme  scarcity,  such  as 
rural  areas  of  Italy,  China,  etc.,  where  newspapers 
consist  of  one  page,  printed  on  one  side,  with  one  or 
two  copies  distributed  to  each  village,  where  they 
are  placed  on  bulletin  boards  for  the  people  to  read 
when  they  come  to  town  —  if  they  can  read. ) 

New  Technique    Introduced 

Throughout  the  history  of  human  economics, 
distribution  of  goods  and  services  was  effected  by 
essentially  only  one  technique.  The  individual  ex- 
changed something  of  value  for  some  other  thing  of 
value  —  the  respective  values  depending  upon  the 
degree  of  desire  that  each  party  had  for  the  thing 
of  value  held  by  the  other  party.  Exchange  began 
as  simple  barter  of  goods  directly;  later,  a  medium 
of  exchange  —  money  —  was  introduced;  and, 
eventually,  credit  and  debt  were  devised  as  tech- 
niques for  'buying  now  and  paying  later.'  Thus,  in 
order  to  obtain  anything  legitimately,  a  person  was 
expected  to  first  obtain  something  else  of  value 
(credit  if  nothing  else)  and  exchange  it  for  the  thing 
he  wanted.  (Charity,  thievery,  confiscation,  and 
swindling  were  more-or-less-respectable  minor  tech- 
niques for  by-passing  the  customary  channels  of 
trade  and  obtaining  goods  at  'reduced  cost.')  This 
whole  theory  of  economics,  however,  was  based  up- 
on the  prevalence  of  a  scarcity  among  the  items  of 
value. 

Only  at  rare  times  and  in  isolated  localities  did 
actual  abundance  of  anything  occur;  and,  when  it 
did,  the  ordinary  channels  of  commerce  failed  to 
function.  This  has  happened  occasionally  when  farm 
crops  in  a  locality  were  greater,  some  years,  than  the 
capacity  of  the  distribution  system.  It  happened  oc- 
casionally during  earlier  times  when  a  crusading 
army  over-ran  and  looted  a  large  city,  capturing 
more  people  than  the  slave  markets  could  absorb. 
The  value  of  the  captives,  at  times,  became  so  low 
that  prices  were  depressed  below  the  level  of  profit- 
able dealing.  So,  the  captors  would  take  some  of  the 
captives  for  their  own  use,  sell  some  of  the 
choicer  ones  for  a  pittance,  and  slaughter  the  rest 
for  pleasure  and  to  reduce  the  cost  of  maintenance. 


The  same  basic  technique  became  developed  to  a 
political  art  and  was  organized  on  a  much  broader 
base  —  in  area,  range  of  commodities,  and  time  — 
by  the  New  and  Fair  Deals  of  the  late  Democratic 
administration;  and,  now,  it  is  being  continued  by 
the  Undercover  Deals  of  the  Republican  adminis- 
tration. 

A  chronic  condition  of  abundance  is  a  situation 
which  is  beyond  the  experience  and  capacity  of  the 
Price  System.  None  of  the  devices  of  commercial 
trad'ng  are  applicable;  and  no  other  techniques  of 
distribution  ( beyond  limited  charity  handouts  and 
give-away-to-foreigners  disposals )  are  thinkable  to 
Price  System  mentalities. 

The  favorite  dodge  of  the  American  political  ad- 
ministrations is  to  tax  the  public,  take  the  money  to 
buy  a  large  part  of  the  abundance  (the  businessman 
must  get  his  'pound  of  flesh'  you  know)  and  hide 
the  purchased  commodities  in  caves  and  other  places 
out  of  sight;  then,  if  the  consumers  want  any  of 
these  commodities,  they  must  pay  exhorbitant  prices 
for  them  a  second  time.  Many  commodities  are 
are  now  being  handled  that  way,  but  butter  and 
cheese  are  getting  the  most  publicity  at  the  moment. 
This  technique  has  its  limitations.  For  one  thing,  if 
the  public  doesn't  have  enough  purchasing  power  to 
buy  abundance  in  the  first  instance,  it  certainly 
doesn't  have  enough  to  pay  high  prices  for  it  twice. 
For  another  thing,  even  if  the  prices  were  merely 
nominal  (or  the  goods  were  free),  the  rate  of  con- 
sumption would  be  limited  and  probably  would  not 
exceed  by  very  far,  or  for  long,  the  present  produc- 
tion facilities  —  especially  if  the  incentives  for  Price 
System  promotion  were  eliminated. 

As  the  industries  of  North  America  employ  more 
and  more  macro-units  of  extraneous  energy,  and  as 
more  efficient  techniques  are  developed  and  more 
abundant  materials  are  used  in  place  of  scarcer  ma- 
terials, and  as  more  employees  are  removed  from  the 
scene  of  production,  the  dilemma  of  abundance  be- 
comes progressively  more  severe.  It  is  rapidly  ex- 
ceeding the  capability  of  business  and  political 
thinking  to  deal  with  it  at  all.  That  is  probably  the 
main  reason  why  our  'leaders'  are  so  hell-bent  on- 
getting  a  big  war  started,  since  that  has  always  been 
the  ultimate  'solution'  for  internal  problems  in  the 
past. 

Balance   Load   Operation 

By  applying  the  knowledge  of  science  and  the 
methods  of  technology  to  the  problem  of  the  social 
order,  Technocracy  has  arrived  at  a  design  [or  social 
operations  that  would  produce  and  distribute  abund- 
ance to  the  entire  population  of  North  America.  The 
productive  and  distributive  mechanism,  as  well  as 
the  service  facilities,  would  be  operated  at  balanced 
load,  hence,  reducing  the  oscillations  to  a  minimum. 
The  human  beings  would  be  relieved  from  toil  and 
the  necessity  of  'earning'  a  living.  And  the  incentives 
for  crime  and  political  and  economic  skulduggery 
would  be  eliminated.  In  short,  the  population  would 
be  enabled  to  obtain  the  most  in  the  way  of  goods 
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and  services,  and  security,  with  the  least  effort. 
Thus,  the  personal  aspirations  of  all  people  over  the 
past  many  centuries  for  the  ideal  Success  would  be 
realized  by  all  —  abundance  without  toil. 

While  Technocracy  is  theoretically  feasible  for 
an  area  of  scarcity,  the  difficulties  in  its  getting  es- 
tablished and  the  vigilance  required  in  maintaining 
it  would  be  much  greater  than  in  an  area  of  abund- 
ance. On  the  other  hand,  Technocracy  is  the  only 
design  extant  [or  the  operation  o[  an  area  under  con- 
ditions of  abundance.  Any  scheme  claimed  by  others 
as  capable  of  distributing  as  well  as  producing 
abundance  is  an  outright  fraud.  And,  if  anyone 
claims  that  some  application  of  the  Price  System  — 
including  any  variety  of  socialism  or  communism  — 
can  administer  abundance,  that  claim  is  deceitful. 
Only  a  superficial  investigation  is  necessary  to  dis- 
close the  error  in  all  other  claims  and  to  establish 
the  validity  of  Technocracy's  claim.  There  are  many 
'respectable'  —  even  'pious'  —  people  who  detest 
Technocracy  because  it  would  provide  abundance 
to  the  inferior  'common  people  as  well  as  to  their 
own  elegant  selves;  so,  if  there  were  any  flaw  in 
Technocracy,  they  would  have  showed  it  up  long 
ago.  Being  able  to  find  no  flaw,  they  have  merely 
resorted  to  the  propaganda  techniques  of  villification 
through  name  calling. 

Then,  there  are  many  people  who  are  inclined 
to  favor  Technocracy  in  principle,  but  are  timid 
about  taking  a  stand  in  the  fight  against  scarcity. 
They  argue  that  the  'best'  people  will  try  every  trick 
in  the  book  to  keep  the  Price  System  going;  and,  if 
that  fails,  they  will  destroy  the  earth  rather  than 
submit  to  abundance.  Another  variation  of  this  argu- 
ment is  the  proposition  that  the  bankers,  industrial- 
ists, political  racketeers,  and  other  wealthy  people 
will  use  their  influence  to  prevent  Technocracy  from 
being  adopted.  The  premise  of  this  argument,  of 
course,  is  correct,  but  the  implication  that  this  form 
of  opposition  would  be  effective  is  presumptuous.  It 
is  true  that  every  trick  will  be  used  —  and  is  now 
being  used  —  to  keep  the  Price  System  going,  and 
some  of  them  are  not  very  nice.  Take  World  War  II 
and  Korea,  as  examples,  also  McCarthyism.  These 
tricks  have  been  tried  often  and  they  are  pretty  worn 
out.  What  next  can  they  use?  Only  more  of  the  same 
on  a  bigger  scale. 

All  that  is  necessary  to  terminate  this  trend  is  for 
the  reactionaries  to  increase  the  magnitude  beyond  a 
certain  point  and  it  will  explode  in  their  faces.  As  we 
have  already  indicated,  and  as  we  shall  do  so  again 
later  on,  what  may  work  all  right  at  a  small  magni- 
tude may  be  totally  inapplicable  at  a  much  greater 
magnitude. 

Likewise,  business  enterprise  was  able  to  manipu- 
late the  American  economy  with  facility  under 
earlier  magnitudes  of  energy  conversion,  but  it  is 
running  into  an  impasse  as  the  total  energy  going 
into  production  and  services  approaches  200,000 
kilogram  calories  per  person  per  day. 

We  know  that  the  American  businessman  and 
financier  are  fickle  cowards  at  heart;  and,  if  their 
system  does  not  pay  off,  they  are  quick  to  desert  it. 


With  the  partial  collapse  of  values  in  the  New  York 
Stock  Market  in  October,  1929,  many  of  them  took 
the  shortest  route  out  of  the  system  —  they  promptly 
defenestrated  themselves.  The  survivors  were  so 
anxious  to  liquidate  their  holdings  in  the  system  that 
the  government  could  have  bought  out  all  corporate 
enterprise  listed  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
for  a  fraction  of  what  it  cost  the  Roosevelt  adminis- 
tration to  save  corporate  enterprise. 

We  know  that  Free  Enterprisers,  whether  they 
are  small  or  large  businessmen,  farmers,  or  money 
lenders,  are  quick  to  fold  up  as  soon  as  they  are  un- 
able to  make  a  profit.  Given  any  kind  of  a  squeeze, 
they  will  sell  the  Price  System  short  long  before  the 
victims  of  the  system  gather  enough  cohesion  to 
start  'looking  for'  them.  In  fact,  it  may  very  well  be 
the  abandonment  of  the  ship  of  Free  Enterprise  by 
its  own  navigators  that  will  force  the  liquidation  of 
the  Price  System,  rather  than  the  opposition  of  pub- 
lic opinion.  Even  the  top  Nazis,  as  fanatical  as  they 
were,  abandoned  their  program  and  their  people 
when  the  going  got  tough  for  them. 

Technocracy  Recognizes  Danger 

Technocracy  recognizes  the  danger  of  the  chaos 
that  might  ensue  should  the  present  'leadership'  of 
the  Price  System  abdicate  too  precipitously  and  leave 
the  people  in  a  bewildered  and  uncared-for  circum- 
stance. Uncontrolled  mob  actions  could  easily  de- 
stroy the  physical  basis  of  the  civilization  of  this 
Continent  —  in  the  quest  for  food  and  loot.  Chaos 
in  other  lands  and  at  other  times  could  produce  only 
superficial  damage,  but  North  America  has  become 
the  most  vulnerable  area  of  any  time  or  place;  and  a 
sudden  disruption  of  the  flow-lines  and  widespread 
panic  could  mean  death  to  the  majority  of  the  in- 
habitants —  who  have  never  been  compelled  to 
scrounge  for  a  living  under  primitive  and  hazardous 
conditions.  Even  the  farcical  'preparedness'  training 
of  the  Boy  Scouts  would  fail  flat  on  its  posterior  in 
the  face  of  such  a  disaster. 

The  incentives  and  the  momentum  of  industrial 
development  under  the  Price  System  are  such  that 
it  must  go  on.  The  administration  of  the  Price  Sys- 
tem is  too  anarchic  in  its  concepts,  and  the  struggle 
for  'rewards'  is  too  selfishly  greedy,  for  any  ef- 
fective controls  to  be  instituted  in  time.  So,  even 
though  the  course  that  is  being  followed  means  an 
imminent  and  quick  destruction  of  the  Price  System, 
its  mentors  see  no  way  of  stopping  its  momentum  or 
adapting  to  the  threat  of  abundance.  Intuitively, 
some  of  the  more  intelligent  disciples  of  the  Price 
System  'feel'  that  the  system  is  doomed.  Some  of 
them  covertly  express  a  sense  of  relief  or  comfort  in 
the  knowledge  that  there  is  a  design  of  operations 
ready  to  meet  the  emergency  and  carry  on  when 
their  system  fails;  but,  while  it  lasts,  they  are  strictly 
Price  System  devotees,  100  percent.  They  hope  it 
does  survive;  but,  if  it  doesn't,  they  first  will  wring 
the  last  possible  drop  of  personal  gain  from  it  before 
it  goes  down  to  defeat  and  oblivion. 
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The  probable  end  of  the  Price  System  will  come, 
not  from  any  vaguely-defined  'collapse'  of  the  econ- 
omy but.  rather,  from  a  stoppage  of  the  flow  of 
goods,  due  to  '  oversupply.'  That  is,  if  it  comes  to  a 
'natural'  end  and  is  not  precipitated  into  disorder  by 
some  extraneous  emergency. 

The  flow-lines  of  commerce  are  somewhat  analo- 
gous to  highways  for  automobile  traffic.  If  there  are 
very  few  cars  on  the  highway,  say.  only  two  or  three 
per  hundred  miles,  the  cars  can  go  fast  or  slow,  go 
along  the  'wrong'  side  of  the  road  or  stop  in  the 
middle  of  it  for  extended  periods,  and  it  will  have  no 
effect  on  the  effective  flow  of  traffic.  As  the  density 
of  the  traffic  increases,  it  must  be  regulated  more 
closely;  but,  up  to  a  certain  density,  it  will  continue 
to  flow  at  a  fairly  smooth  rate.  However,  if  the  traf- 
fic load  is  further  increased,  there  tends  to  be  stop- 
pages, delays,  congestion,  and  collisions.  And,  if  the 
traffic  is  increased  still  further,  it  stops  altogether. 
In  a  similar  way,  the  flow-lines  of  commerce  can 
handle  only  a  limited  quantity  of  goods;  and,  beyond 
that  limit,  they  become  congested  and  cease  to  flow. 

For  example,  if  the  government  did  not  siphon 
off  the  'surplus'  butter  and  cheese  at  this  time,  the 
flow-lines  of  these  products  would  fill  up  all  the  way 
back  to  the  dairy  barns.  We  wonder  how  many 
dairymen  would  then  want  to  stay  in  business  and 
oppose  social  change?  They  would  be  screaming  for 
'creeping  socialism'  to  hurry  up  and  overtake  them; 
which,  of  course,  is  what  it  is  already  doing  by  in- 
direction when  the  government  'takes  over'  their 
produce. 

In  a  similar  way,  if  the  railroads,  the  mines,  in- 
dustrial enterprises,  or  business  establishments  fail 
to  operate  at  a  profit  under  the  free,  competitive 
enterprise  system  —  or  any  pseudo-facsimile  thereof 
—  their  owners,  too,  will  scream  for  socialism.  They 
will  become  the  strongest  advocates  in  the  land  for 
government  ownership  of  public  property  —  with 
full  indemnity,  of  course. 

But,  substituting  government  enterprise  for  pri- 
vate enterprise  in  the  face  of  abundance,  will  be  only 
a  small  step  forward;  and,  it  would  soon  be  found 
that  politico-economic  philosophy  of  socialism  does 
not  have  the  design  for  producing  and  distributing 
abundance,  either. 


The  Price  System  of  North  America  is  'drowning 
in  its  own  fat,'  and  its  leaders'  are  becoming  hys- 
terical in  their  helplessness.  When  the  end  comes, 
it  is  apt  to  be  surprisingly  sudden  and  serious.  It 
could  be  catastrophic.  It  will  be  far  more  embarrass- 
ing than  getting  caught  in  a  six-hour  traffic  jam 
while  taking  the  family  out  for  a  ride  on  a  national 
holiday,  as  sometimes  happens  in  certain  parts  of 
this  country  of  ours. 

When  congestion  of  the  flow-lines  exceeds  a 
certain  degree,  the  flow  can  no  longer  be  left  to  the 
decision  and  discretion  of  the  individuals  concerned. 
The  mechanism  of  the  flow-line,  from  the  source  of 
production  to  the  ultimate  consumer,  must  take 
charge  of  the  rate  of  flow.  As  in  the  case  of  extreme 
traffic  density  on  the  highway,  the  control  must  be 
taken  away  from  the  individual  drivers  and  the  high- 
way itself  control  the  traffic  flow. 

Abundance  for  All 

A  more  familiar  analogy  would  be  the  moving 
stairs  in  a  congested  railroad  depot  of  one  of  the 
larger  cities.  The  stairway  itself  regulates  the  rate 
of  flow  and  does  not  permit  stoppages  or  congestion 
—  not  on  the  stairway.  The  flow  is  not  hindered  by 
slow  or  indecisive  individuals  or  thrown  into  con- 
fusion by  eager-beavers,  as  often  happens  on  regu- 
lar stairways.  In  a  similar  way,  if  the  highway  con- 
tained a  control  mechanism  that  would  take  over 
control  of  the  frequency  and  speed  of  the  automo- 
biles upon  it,  there  would  be  a  smooth,  rapid  flow 
of  traffic,  without  congestion. 

The  design  of  Technocracy  provides  for  a  similar 
smooth,  full-capacity  flow  of  goods  and  services  to 
the  consumers  of  North  America  —  the  flow  of 
abundance. 

If  your  intelligence  does  not  suffice  as  an  instru- 
ment of  persuasion,  don't  worry  too  much  about  it; 
you  will  soon  be  caught  in  some  Price  System  jam 
that  will  'convert'  you  in  a  hurry.  Then,  you  can  re- 
joice that  there  were  a  few  North  Americans  who 
let  intelligence  guide  their  planning  and  preparation 
for  the  future  of  this  Continent. 

—Wilton  Ivie.  CHQ 


Potatoes  to  be  Given  Away 


Amagansett.  Lonq  Island,  New  York,  May  3  — 
In  eastern  Suffolk  County  there  are  250,000  bushels 
of  potatoes  to  be  had  for  the  asking  this  week  —  if 
the  asked  is  a  representative  of  a  non-profit  institu- 
tion or  agency.  Peter  Bistrian,  of  Amagansett,  said 
today  that  he  and  nineteen  other  potato  farmers, 
who  guessed  wrong  last  year  and  were  stuck  with  a 
surplus  of  stored  spuds,  have  despaired  of  disposing 
of  them  in  the  market,  even  at  a  loss. 

They  have  to  get  rid  of  the  potatoes  by  the  end 
of  the  week,  because  they  are  beginning  to  sprout 


in  their  half-underground  storage  barns.  Within  a 
week.  Mr.  Bistrian  said,  the  sprouting  potatoes 
would  burst  the  barns.  The  farmers  are  perfectly 
willing  to  give  their  product  to  anybody  who  likes 
potatoes,  but  they  fear  disorder  if  private  individuals 
were  invited  to  help  themselves.  Hence  the  offer  is 
be'ng  limited  to  hospitals,  state  and  county  institu- 
tions, orohanages,  homes  for  the  aged,  and  similar 
qroups.  The  only  requirement  is  that  the  recipient 
bag  them  and  cart  them  away. 

—New  York  Herald  Tribune,  May  4,  1953 
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The  Modern  'Subversive' 


(Editor's  Note:  We  recently  received  from  the 
Edison  Electric  Institute  the  1952-53  edition  of  the 
booklet  about  The  Electric  Industry  which  contains 
the  most  authentic  and  readily  available  information 
on  various  aspects  of  the  electric  industry.  Disre- 
garding the  usual  pro  'free  enterprise'  propaganda 
contained  in  this  publication,  the  Staff  is  presenting 
that  information  from  the  booklet  which  we  con- 
sider of  far  greater  social  significance. ) 

THE  annual  production  of  electricity  by  all  gen- 
erating sources  of  the  world  crossed  the  one- 
trillion-kilowatthour  mark  during   1951    for  the 
first  time  in  history. 

Although  the  United  States  has  less  than  7  per- 
cent of  the  world's  population,  this  country  produced 
42  1/2  percent  of  the  world's  electricity  in  1951. 
Canada's  production  amounts  to  6.3  percent  of  the 
world's  total.  Thanks  to  the  engineering  know-how 
and  the  technological  progress  as  well  as  the  geo- 
graphical and  physical  factors  which  made  this  ac- 
complishment possible,  our  per  capita  consumption 
of  electricity  is  one  of  the  highest  in  the  world.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  age  of  a  high-energy  civili- 
zation has  arrived  on  the  North  American  Continent. 


In  its  achievement  of  195  Is  record  level  of  elec- 
tricity generation,  the  electric  industry  produced 
more  than  5  times  the  number  of  kilowatthours  gen- 
erated in  1926,  and  showed  an  increase  in  kilowatt- 
hour  output  of  66  percent  over  production  in  1946, 
the  first  year  of  peace  after  World  War  II. 

New  generating  facilities  were  added  at  an  un- 
paralleled rate  in  1951.  An  increase  of  7.8  million 
kilowatts  of  generation  capacity  was  recorded  dur- 
ing the  year,  more  than  had  been  installed  in  the 
previous  record-breaking  year  of  1949.  (Total  in- 
stalled generating  capability  at  the  end  of  1952  was 
approximately  84.5  million  kilowatts. )  The  indus- 
try's capacity  was  about  three  times  the  total  for 
1926.  twenty-five  years  earlier. 

Fifty  years  ago,  in  1902,  the  electric  industry  had 
a  total  capacity  of  1.2  million  kilowatts,  less  than  20 
percent  of  the  capacity  additions  in  the  single  year 
of  1951.  Power  production  in  1951  was  almost  150 
times  the  generation  of  the  young  industry  in  1902. 

The  magnitude  of  the  electric  industry's  expan- 
sion program  has  been  just  as  great  or  greater  than 
any  other  industry.  By  the  end  of  1955,  the  industry 
expects  to  have  at  least  120  million  kilowatts  of  gen- 
erating capacity. 


WORLD 

PRODUCTION 

OF  ELECTRICITY  —  1951 

Per  cent 

Kilowatthours 

of  World 

Country 

Produced 

Production 

United  States 

432,758.000,000* 

42.5 

Russia 

103,000,000.000 

10.1 

Canada 

64,300.000,000* 

6.3 

United  Kingdom 

59.964.000,000 

5.9 

Germany   (Western) 

51.360.000,000 

5.0 

Japan 

41,112,000.000 

4.0 

France 

37.776.000.000* 

3.7 

Italy 

28.338,000.000 

2.8 

Sweden 

19.440.000.000* 

2.0 

Norway 

17.316,000,000* 

1.7 

Estimated  other  countries, 

including 

Russian  satellites 

163.636,000.000 

16.0 

Total 

1.019,000.000.000 

100.0 

SOURCES:  United  Nations  Statistical  Bulletins,  1952;  EEI  Statistical  Bulletin  No.  19.  Russian 
Generation  as  reported  in  The  Economist,  Feb.  9,  1952.  Industrial  production  for 
Canada  estimated  from  Water-Power  Resources  of  Canada,  Mar.   15,   1952. 
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Note: 


'Includes  industrial  plant  production. 
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Since  1945,  the  private  electric  companies  will 
have  spent  about  $20  billion  on  plant  expansion. 
Construction  expenditures  of  private  companies  ran 
to  $2  1/2  billion  in  1952,  and  the  budget  for  this  year 
is  $2.85  billion. 

The  industry  gained  1  1/2  million  new  custo- 
mers during  1952,  bringing  the  total  to  about  48.5 
million.  More  than  97  percent  of  all  occupied  rural 
and   urban  homes  are  being  served  with  electricity. 

Of  the  5.382.000  farms  in  America  in  1950,  as 
reported  by  the  U.  S.  Census,  4,654,000  had  electri- 
city at  the  end  of  1951.  For  the  end  of  1952,  a  total 
of  4,840,000  farms  with  electric  service  is  estimated, 
90  percent  of  the  over-all  farm  figure.  With  a  record 
gain  of  304  kilowatt  hours  during  the  year,  average 
annual  use  of  electricity  on  farms  east  of  the  100th 
Meridian  reached  a  new  high  of  2,639  kilowatthours 
in  1951.  On  farms  west  of  the  100th  Meridian,  where 
use  is  governed  largely  by  requirements  of  water 
pumping  for  irrigation,  average  consumption  for 
1951  was  6,548  kilowatthours.  including  an  unpre- 
cedented increase  over  1950  of  1,715  kilowatthours. 

Within  the  twenty-five  years  from  1926  to  1951, 
average  coal  consumed  per  kilowatthour  generated 
has  been  reduced  by  40  percent,  the  1926  average 
being  1.90  pounds  and  the  1951  average  1.14 
pounds.  Some  recently  constructed  steam  plants 
consume  less  than  3/4  of  a  pound  of  coal  per  kilo- 
watthour generated. 

The  amount  of  coal  used  in  power  plants  was  up 
15  percent  in  1951  over  the  preceding  year,  and  was 
over  6  percent  greater  than  in  the  former  peak  coal- 
burning  year  of  1948.  Fuel  oil  use  decreased  by  16 


percent  in  1951  from  its  all-time  high  in  1950.  Gas 
consumption,  however,  reached  a  new  high  in  1951, 
topping  its  1950  record  by  21  percent,  and  reflecting 
the  growing  concentration  of  new  plants  in  natural 
gas  territory. 

Private  electric  companies  generated  over  81  per- 
cent of  195  Is  record  production  total.  Steam  plants 
accounted  for  five-sixths  of  the  capacity  of  private 
utilities,  generating  over  67  percent  of  the  total  elec- 
tric industry  production.  The  addition  of  government 
steamplant  capacity  and  production  brings  to  over 
72  percent  the  proportion  of  the  industry's  total  out- 
put  and   generating   capacity  attributable  to   steam. 

Leads  the  Way 

Over  97  percent  of  the  five-million-kilowatt  in- 
crease in  generating  capacity  registered  by  the  elec- 
tric companies  in  1951  was  accounted  for  by  steam 
turbines  using  coal,  oil  or  gas.  Almost  3  percent  of 
the  capacity  gain  was  hydroelectric,  while  internal 
combustion  generating  capacity  showed  a  decline 
from  its  total  in  the  previous  year. 

Despite  the  increase  in  government  hydro  plants, 
the  percentage  of  installed  capacity  in  \>  all  water 
plants  has  dropped  since  World  War  II  from  close 
to  30  percent  to  25  percent  of  all  generating  installa- 
tions in  1951. 

(The  trend  toward  increased  use  of  our  irre- 
placable  resources  such  as  coal,  oil,  and  gas  in  the 
total  production  of  electricity  instead  of  water  power, 
which  is  more  efficient  and  conserving  of  our  re- 
sources,  has  serious  social  importance.   Considering 


ELECTRIC  ENERGY  USED  BY  THE  U. 

S.  WORKER  —  1941-1951 

. 

Estimated 

Year 

Annual  Average 
of  Production 

Workers  in 

Manufacturing 

Industries 

Electricity  Used  by 

Manufacturing 

Industries — 

Kilowatthours 

Average 

Annual 

Kilowatthours 

per  Worker 

1941 

10.825.000 

103,108.700.000 

9.525 

1942 

12.617,000 

120.844,070,000 

9.578 

1943 

14,560.000 

143,963.665,000 

9,888 

1944 

14.126.000 

144.318.968.000 

10,217 

1945 

12.437,000 

129.183,138.000 

10.387 

1946 

11,745,000 

120.280,292.000 

10.241 

1947 

11,916,000 

140.947,000.000 

11.828 

1948 

12,717,000 

154.000,000.000* 

12.253 

1949 

1 1 .597,000 

150,000.000,000* 

12,934 

1950 

12,260,000 

173.000.000,000* 

14,111 

1951 

13,034,000 

196.000,000.000* 

15,038 

SOURCES:      Statistical   Abstract   of  the    U.    S.;    FPC    Industrial    Electric    Power,    1939-1946;   and    U.    S. 

Census  of  Manufactures,    1947. 
NOTE:  'Estimated  on  basis  of  EEI  statistics  and   U.  S.  Census  of  Manufactures,   1947. 
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the  fact  that  this  Continent  is  tar  from  developing 
its  potential  water  power,  the  present  trend  is  bound 
to  bring  repercussions  to  the  resource  situation  of  the 
Continent.  The  use  of  our  natural  resources  just  for 
the  sake  of  profits  shows  that  the  Price  System  is 
incapable  of  applying  those  methods  necessary  for 
the  conservation  of  our  energy  resources  and  for  ob- 
taining maximum  efficiency  in  operation.) 

In  1951  annual  average  employment  in  manu- 
facturing industries  was  up  20  percent  over  the 
Pearl  Harbor  year  of  1941,  but  the  power  use  by 
manufacturers  had  jumped  90  percent.  The  average 
amount  of  electricity  used  per  worker  in  the  United 
States  in  1951  showed  a  gain  of  more  than  5,500 
kilowatthours  over  the  earlier  year  or  58  percent. 
Since  1941,  the  average  number  of  kilowatthours 
used  annually  by  the  American  worker  has  risen 
each  year,  except  in  1946  when  the  return  to  a  peace- 
time economy  began,  and  this  upward  trend  is  ex- 
pected to  continue. 

No  worker,  by  sheer  muscle  power,  can  produce 
in  a  day  the  equivalent  of  energy  represented  by  one 
kilowatthour  of  electricity.  The  average  power  which 
a  man  can  exert  is  calculated  by  C.  M.  Ripley  of  the 
General   Electric   Company  at  about  35  watts.  If  a 


man  averages  240  eight-hour  days  of  manual  work 
a  year,  the  energy  thus  expended  is  equivalent  to 
about  67  kilowatthours.  A  manufacturing  worker, 
therefore,  with  an  annual  use  of  15,038  kilowatt- 
hours in  1951,  had  the  equivalent  energy  of  224 
men  working  with  him  on  his  job  all  year  long.  With 
the  annual  average  of  production  workers  in  manu- 
facturing industries  at  13,034,000  for  1951  and  the 
electricity  used  by  manufacturing  industries  amount- 
ing to  196,000,000,000  kilowatthours  for  the  same 
year,  the  electric  energy  used  during  the  year  would 
be  equivalent  to  2,919,616,000  men,  more  people 
than  exist  in  the  world  today.  While  it  would  be 
physically  impossible  for  this  nation  or  this  Contin- 
ent to  sustain  a  population  of  three  billion,  the  use 
of  extraneous  energy  has  made  it  possible  for  this 
nation  with  only  7  percent  of  the  present  world's 
population  to  produce  an  abundance  of  goods  and 
services.  It  would  have  been  impossible  to  accom- 
plish this  feat  without  the  use  of  extraneous  energy 
or  with  sheer  muscle  power.  The  day  when  man 
must  earn  his  daily  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow 
is  over.  The  use  a  electrical  energy  leads  the  way  to 
a  new  social  mechanism  based  upon  a  high-energy 
technological  method  of  operation. 


It  Will  Take 


•        •        • 


More  Than  Dimes 


WHILE  the  apologists  make  exaggerated 
claims  of  the  standard  of  living  which  the 
American  people  receive  under  a  system  of 
'free  enterprise,'  they  are  careful  to  delete  those  facts 
which  would  refute  this  type  of  propaganda.  The 
health  needs  of  the  nation  are  an  indictment  of  the 
present  economic  system.  Although  medical  science 
in  spite  of  many  obstacles  has  made  great  strides  to 
eradicate  disease  from  the  nation,  the  health  prob- 
lem has  reached  an  intolerable  state. 

Some  Americans  would  be  shocked  to  know  that 
in  the  United  States  there  are  13  million  dwellings 
still  without  decent  toilet  facilities,  12  million  homes 
without  shower  or  bathtub,  7  million  homes  without 
running  water  and  water-carriage  systems  of  waste 
disposal,  and  one-third  of  the  nation's  dwellings  are 
overcrowded.  These  conditions  exist  in  a  nation  with 
a  tremendous  productive  capacity  which  is  more  than 
sufficient  to  eliminate  all  social  and  economic  de- 
ficiencies. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  28  million  persons 
in  the  nation  who  have  some  type  of  chronic  disease 
or  impairment.  The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  es- 
timates that  between  5  and  6  million  persons  of 
working  age  have  dissabilities  serious  enough  to  pre- 
sent difficulties  in  finding  suitable  employment.  Each 
year,    as    the    result    of    disease    or    accident,    about 


250,000  persons  of  working  age  become  in  need  of 
vocational  rehabilitation.  There  are  thousands  of 
disabled  persons  who  could  be  restored  to  self-care 
and  make  useful  contributions  to  society  providing 
there  were  adequate  rehabilitation  service  available. 

More  than  90  percent  of  the  American  people  are 
affected  at  some  time  during  their  lifetime  from  den- 
tal disorders.  Probably  no  other  disease  category 
affects  constantly  and  recurrently  as  large  a  pro- 
portion of  the  population.  Dental  defects  were  the 
leading  cause  of  rejections  during  World  War  II. 
Var.'ous  investigations  have  pointed  to  family  in- 
come as  a  determinant  of  the  frequency  and  amount 
of  dental  care  received.  On  the  basis  of  a  statement 
from  the  Veterans'  Administration,  the  cost  of  meet- 
ing accumulated  dental  needs  would  be  as  great  as 
the  amount  spent  by  the  American  people  for  all 
items  of  medical  care  during  1951.  While  measures 
for  the  prevention  of  dental  disease  are  available, 
the  progress  in  the  application  of  these  preventive 
measures  have  been  inadequate. 

One  inescapable  fact  in  regard  to  the  health 
needs  of  the  nation  is  that  a  majority  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  lack  the  purchasing  power  to  pay  for 
adequate  medical  care  and  service.  In  1949,  about 
half  of  the  families  had  incomes  of  less  than  $3,000. 
The  lower  the  economic  level,  the  greater  the  death 
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rate  and  the  susceptability  to  disease  and  sickness. 
About  70  million  persons  are  without  any  kind  of 
medical  insurance,  and  only  3.6  million  have  cover- 
age for  comprehensive  medical  service.  An  indica- 
tion of  medical  costs  is  that  an  estimated  10  million 
families  had  medical  debts  totaling  about  $1  billion 
at  the  end  of  1951.  A  relatively  small  fraction  of  the 
population  can  handle  the  costs  when  it  comes  to 
treatment  of  illness  which  will  go  on  for  months  or 
years.  Recent  surveys  indicate  that  about  4  million 
Americans  have  long  disabling  illnesses  or  become 
invalids.  Approximately  9.5  million  accidents  oc- 
curred in  1951.  These  long  disabling  illnesses  and 
accidents  entail  a  burden  of  care  and  expense.  The 
direct  economic  effect  upon  the  individuals  and 
families  involved  in  these  illnesses  and  accidents 
must  be  obvious. 

We  would  like  to  emphasize  that  the  many  cur- 
rent health  plans  are  inadequate  in  meeting  the 
health  needs  of  the  American  people.  The  main  pur- 
pose of  these  'plans'  is  to  relieve  the  pressure  from 
an  intolerable  condition  and  to  prevent  the  adoption 
of  a  comprehensive  health  program.  Some  of  these 
health  insurance  plans  pay  the  holders  less  than  50 
percent  of  the  amount  paid  to  the  company.  Em- 
ployers join  in  with  these  health  plans  because  they 
consider  it  good  business  to  minimize  absenteeism; 
and  it  relieves  them  of  any  responsibility  in  case  the 
employee  is  seriously  hurt,  contracts  a  disease,  or 
gets  killed  while  on  the  job.  The  health  of  the  em- 
ployee is  incidental  or  secondary.  Technocracy  con- 
siders a  national  health  insurance  program,  which 
various  interests  are  branding  as  being  'socialized 
medicine,'  as  just  another  compromise  or  palliative, 
rather  than  the  solution  to  America's  health  needs. 

Profits   Before   Health 

The  importance  of  the  need  for  an  adequate,  safe 
food  supply,  and  the  distribution  of  the  necessary 
variety  of  such  foods  in  determining  the  state  of  the 
health  of  the  people  cannot  be  overemphasized.  Un- 
der a  Price  System  the  farmer  is  forced  to  produce 
those  things  which  will  bring  the  greatest  monetary 
return  regardless  of  nutrition.  The  same  applies  to 
the  processor  of  raw  materials.  In  many  instances 
food  and  other  products  are  put  on  the  market  which 
are  detrimental  to  the  health  of  the  consumer.  In 
most  cases,  the  food  and  drug  laws  are  insufficient 
in  doing  anything  about  the  situation.  Recently,  the 
Supreme  Court  ruled  that  a  plant  owner  can  refuse 
permission  to  an  inspector  to  enter  and  inspect  his 
factory.  Usually  the  personnel  selected  to  enforce 
the  edict  receive  their  jobs  through  political  patron- 
age, so  it  is  obvious  they  will  do  nothing  to  jeopard- 
ize their  position  or  that  of  the  political  party  in 
power.  Millions  of  Americans  do  not  have  enough 
income  to  purchase  the  foods  necessary  for  sound 
health.  And  the  billions  of  dollars  spent  by  the  gov- 
ernment in  buying  surplus  commodities  makes  it  evi- 
dent that  the  Price  System  cannot  distribute  the 
variety  of  foods  needed  for  high  health  standards. 
To  be  sure,   the  nutritional  needs  of  the  American 


people   will   not    be   achieved   as   long   as   maximum 
profits  are  put  before  the  health  of  the  nation. 

In  an  age  which  'thinks'  in  terms  of  billions  of 
dollars  and  spends  in  billions,  less  than  $200  mil- 
lions are  put  to  use  each  year  for  research  in  medi- 
cine. This  total  amounted  to  only  three-tenths  of 
one  percent  of  the  nation's  defense  budget.  It  was 
less  than  the  amount  spent  on  monuments  and  tomb- 
stones. One  industrial  company  spent  more  on  busi- 
ness and  product  research  than  our  entire  nation 
spent  on  research  into  circulatory  and  heart  diseases, 
which  account  for  between  one-third  and  one-half 
of  all  deaths  in  the  United  States.  And  they  have 
the  audacity  to  ask  the  American  people  to  have  a 
heart,  to  give  until  it  hurts. 

No  Excuse  for  Disease 

There  is  an  appalling  lack  of  research  in  the  field 
of  mental  disease.  The  mentally  ill  occupy  half  of 
the  hospital  beds  in  the  United  States.  The  extent  of 
mental  illness  is  increasing.  Patient  population  in  the 
nation's  mental  hospitals  rose  from  636,000  in  1946 
to  698,000  in  1951,  an  average  increase  of  more  than 
12,000  patients  each  year.  In  the  face  of  this  trend, 
the  nation  spends  only  $6  million  for  research  in  this 
much  neglected  field,  which  is  less  than  the  cost  of  a 
single  bomber  of  the  latest  type. 

One  of  the  major  deterrents  to  carrying  out  an 
adequate  medical  research  program  is  the  lack  of 
sufficient  appropriations.  The  fact  that  the  medical 
research  of  this  country  receives  a  small  sum  for  its 
work  is  not  the  result  of  an  oversight  on  the  part  of 
the  Washington  dads.  Nor  did  the  American  Medi- 
cal Assn.  spend  $270,174  last  year  in  its  propaganda 
and  lobbying  activities  just  for  its  health,  or  the 
health  of  the  nation.  The  idea  behind  this  interfer- 
ence is  to  maintain  a  scarcity  of  personnel,  facilities, 
and  institutions  for  training.  In  this  way,  the  few 
practicing  physicians  and  specialists  can  demand  a 
maximum  price  for  their  'services'  and  be  assured  of 
an  abundance  of  disease  necessary  to  perpetuate 
their  racket.  The  suffering  of  millions  of  Americans 
becomes  incidental  when  profits  are  at  stake. 

In  addition  to  medical  research,  there  are  insuf- 
ficient funds  for  the  construction  of  hospitals.  The 
number  of  hospital  beds  per  1 ,000  population  still 
falls  short  of  desirable  standards.  The  addition  to 
the  stock  of  hospital  beds  has  been  small.  The  total 
of  new  beds  (including  replacements)  is  estimated 
at  875,000.  These  figures  reflect  that  a  large  part  of 
the  nation's  present  hospital  plant  is  obsolete  and 
needs  replacement  and  modernization.  Relatively 
few  funds  have  gone  into  mental,  tuberculosis  and 
chronic  disease  projects,  where  the  needs  for  both 
modernization  and  expansion  of  hospital  plants  are 
tremendous. 

The  problem  of  providing  sufficient  numbers  of 
adequately  trained  personnel  to  meet  hospital  needs 
is  acute.  The  number  of  full-time  personnel  per  100 
patients  varied  from  24  in  mental  hospitals  to  171  for 
all  general  and  special  short-term  institutions  (181 
in  non-profit  short-term  institutions).  In  the  last  15 
years  the  annual  admissions  to  hospitals  have  risen 
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from  less  than  9  million  to  almost  19  million.  These 
and  other  factors  have  resulted  in  a  lower  standard 
of  patient  care.  The  health  resources,  services,  and 
personnel  have  not  kept  pace  with  the  progress  of 
medical  science. 

It  is  evident  that  it  will  take  more  than  dimes  to 
solve  America's  health  problem.  The  approach  by 
the  many  philanthropic  and  humanitarian  organiza- 
tions in  this  country  in  meeting  the  health  needs  of 
the  people  with  constant  appeals  for  funds  is  an  in- 
sult to  our  intelligence.  If  the  government  can  spend 
billions  of  dollars  for  the  destruction  of  human  re- 
sources and  the  depletion  of  our  national  resources 
on  foreign  land,  than  this  country  can  afford  to 
spend  billions  of  dollars  to  eradicate  disease  and  the 
suffering  of  millions  of  Americans  on  American  soil. 
We  must  realize  that  humanitarianism  can  only  exist 
where  there  is  poverty  and  disease,  and  there  is  no 
reason  or  excuse  for  poverty  or  disease  in  the  United 
States. 

One  would  conclude  that  with  this  nation's  ma- 
terial resources,  its  knowledge,  and  the  ability  to 
train  the  necessary  personnel  there  would  not  be  any 
health  problem.  But  we  must  understand  that  as 
long  as  the  Price  System  remains  intact,  there  is  go- 
ing to  be  an  abundance  of  disease  and  misery  in  the 
nation.  The  suffering  of  millions  of  Americans,  sud- 
den death,  accidents,  poverty,  and  insecurity  are 
end  products  of  the  present  economic  system.  While 
a  healthful  environment  would  be  socially  beneficial 
to  the  nation,  it  would  be  detrimental  to  the  many 
interests  under  the  Price  System  which  are  con- 
cerned with  maximum  profits  and  the  perpetuation 
of  their  racket.  If  the  social  and  economic  needs  of 
the  American  people  are  to  be  met,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  install  a  design  of  social  operation  which  is 
in  accord  with  the  scientific  progress  of  today;  a 
Technate  cf  function. 


In  a  Technate  the  American  people  would  have 
economic  security,  the  basis  of  the  health  problem. 
The  American  people  would  be  provided  with  ade- 
quate food,  shelter,  clothing,  and  the  medical  care 
necessary  for  the  eradication  of  disease  and  poverty 
from  the  face  of  the  Continent,  Our  nutritional  foods 
would  be  distributed  instead  of  being  dumped  or  de- 
stroyed. There  would  not  be  any  technological  limi- 
tations to  obtaining  and  maintaining  the  highest  pos- 
sible health  standards. 

The  elimination  of  disease  would  be  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Sequence  organized  for  that  specific 
purpose.  Because  of  the  relationship  which  exists 
between  the  various  functions,  this  Sequence  would 
co-ordinate  its  activities  with  other  Continental  in- 
dustrial and  service  Sequences.  Medical  research 
would  be  conducted  in  a  manner  which  would  be 
beneficial  to  the  health  of  every  American,  not  for 
the  sake  of  commercial  feasibility  or  maximum  profit. 
The  investigators  of  medical  research  would  be  giv- 
en the  greatest  freedom  possible  in  their  pursuits.  All 
research  in  the  medical  field  will  be  provided  with 
the  most  modern  plant  and  equipment.  And  any  per- 
son having  the  ability  to  perform  in  this  function 
will  be  given  the  opportunity  to  do  so  without  re- 
straint. While  the  medical  personnel  will  perform 
their  function  with  a  minimum  of  man-hours,  and 
the  most  efficient  methods  will  be  used  to  reduce 
the  load  factor,  there  will  always  be  sufficient  per- 
sonnel on  hand  to  meet  any  emergency  at  any  time, 
anywhere. 

Science  has  provided  us  with  the  know-how,  and 
Technocracy  with  the  direction  and  the  design,  but 
it  will  be  up  to  you  to  provide  the  necessary  intelli- 
gence and  intestinal  fortitude  to  demand  an  environ- 
ment within  which  healthy  living  will  flourish.  You 
must  act  now!  The  time  is  short.  Investigate  and 
Join  Technocracy. 

—Clyde  Wilson  11833-2 


Phoney  Order  Cancels  Phoney  Order 


President  Eisenhower  issued  a  phoney  order 
which  cancelled  a  phoney  order  previously  issued  by 
President  Truman  in  1950  'neutralizing'  Formosa. 
Truman  ordered  the  Seventh  Fleet  to  the  Straits  of 
Formosa  to  protect  the  Chiang  Kai-shek  remnants 
in  their  unwelcome  sanctuary  on  Formosa  after  flee- 
ing from  the  victorious  armies  of  the  People  s  Re- 
public of  China.  The  exact  number  of  thousands  of 
Formosans  who  were  slaughtered  by  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  (with  U.  S.  consent  and  arms)  in  order  to  make 
his  visit'  to  Formosa  officially  welcome  and  secure 
is  a  'military  top  secret,'  and  the  total  number  has 
been  steadily  increasing  week  by  week  ever  since. 
The  Seventh  Fleet  has  not  prevented  Chiang  from 
launching  attacks  against  the  Chinese  mainland,  and 
they  have  been  going  on  intermittently  (to  the  full 
extent  of  Chiang's  military  capability)  ever  since  he 
occupied  Formosa.  The  fact  that  the  attacks  were 
launched,  in  their  final  step,  from  the  more  conven- 
ient Pescadores  and  Quemoy  Islands  has  been  used 


to  sustain  the  queasy  contention  that  no  attacks  have 
been  permitted  'from  Formosa.' 

Another  remnant  of  Chiang  Kai-shek's  army  fled 
into  northern  Burma,  has  'kidnapped'  the  border  re- 
gion and  is  now  fighting  against  the  Burmese  Na- 
tional Army.  This  remnant  has  been  covertly  sup- 
plied by  air  with  U.  S.  military  supplies  and  arms.  It 
made  one  large  foray  into  southern  China  and  was 
promptly  beaten  back  with  heavy  losses  by  the  Chi- 
nese Army. 

Now  the  order  'releasing'  the  Seventh  Fleet  from 
'restraining'  Chiang  Kai-shek  is  equally  as  phoney 
as  the  original  order  that  sent  it  to  the  Formosan 
strait,  since  Chiang  has  never  been  restrained.  The 
order  can  have  significance  only  if  an  under-cover 
deal  has  been  made  involving  a  joint  U.  S. -Chiang 
Kai-Shek  (mostly  U.  S. )  war  on  China.  .  .  .  Under  a 
business-religious  administration,  anything  is  possi- 
ble, except  peace. 
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The  progress  of  a  steel  billet,  from  the  storage  yard  until  it  is  shipped 
as   a  finished  crankshaft,  is  depicted  schematically  above. 


£  Automatic  rotary  furnace,  32  feet  in  ton 
heats,  and  discharges  steel  billets  autonici 
300   an    hour. 


4. 


HIGH  quality  automobile  crankshafts  now  are 
produced  practically  automatically  by  a  dra- 
matic, continuous  press  forging  process  at  the 
new  Crankshaft  Press  Shop  of  the  Chrysler  Corpor- 
ation's Dodge  Forge  Plant  in  Detroit,  which  turns 
out  forgings  two  to  three  times  as  quickly  as  former 
methods. 

Careful  synchronized,  mechanical  materials  hand- 
ling has  been  developed.  Automatic  processes  take 


Having  been  pushed  end-over-end  by  an  air-driven 
piston,  the  reduced  crankshaft  billet  is  now  in  position 
to  enter   the  6000-ton   mechanical   forge  press. 


Toward   AV% 

steel  billets  from  the  storage  yard  and  deliver  them, 
at  proper  forging  heat,  to  one  of  the  largest  mechani- 
cal forge  presses  ever  built.  Through  subsequent 
processes  of  forging,  trimming,  flange  forging, 
straightening,  heat  treating,  cleaning  and  centering 
drilling,  the  operation  is  highly  mechanized. 

An  elaborate  system  of  electrical,  mechanical  and 
hydraulic  devices,  time-controlled  or  actuated  by 
various  trips  or  photo-electric  cells,  maintains  the 
flow  of  materials.  Nearly  eleven  miles  of  electrical 
wiring  ties  in  the  various  elements  of  handling  and 
moving  materials,  operating  the  furnace,  the  main 
and  supplementary  presses,  the  heat-treating  fur- 
naces and  the  numerous  blowers. 


C      The  twisting  machine,  shown  above,  then  twisl  :• 
*    pin    bearings   in    proper   alignment. 
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O      Huge,    automatic,    unloading    "hands"    re- 
*    move  the  steel  billet,  heated  to  2250  degrees 
Fahrenheit,   from   automatic,  rotary  heating 
furnace. 


MATECITY 


Three  elements  in  the  system  have  outstanding 
interest.  Primary  is  a  giant  6000-ton,  high-speed, 
mechanical  forging  press,  which  is  capable  of  more 
than  35  strokes  a  minute.  Another  is  a  rotary,  dough- 
nut-type, billet-heating  furnace,  about  32  feet  in  di- 
ameter, which  receives,  heats  and  discharges  crank- 
shaft billets  automatically.  A  third  feature  is  the 
automatic  heat-treating  and  tempering  furnaces, 
which  handle  the  crankshaft  forgings  suspended 
vertically  throughout  the  process  of  heating,  quench- 
ing and  tempering. 

The  continuous  forging  system  was  developed  to 
insure  uniform  high  quality  and  efficiency,  combined 
with  a  capacity  for  quantity  production. 


e  forgings  to  place  the  crank- 


6. 


Billet  is  conveyed,  still  automatically,  to  the 
reducer  rolls,  where  it's  changed  from  oblong  to 
the  proper  configuration  for  press  forging. 

The  day  of  the  fully  automatic  factory  is  not  far 
away.  Current  scientific  developments  and  improve- 
ments have  made  it  possible  to  produce  products  un- 
touched by  human  hands.  The  Dodge  Forge  Plant 
demonstrates  how  the  handling  and  processing  of 
heavy  metal  equipment  can  be  a  simple  job.  It  is  this 
automaticity  in  all  fields  of  industry  and  agriculture 
which  is  making  the  Price  System  inoperative  and 
demanding  a  new  method  of  social  operation  con- 
forming to  the  requirements  of  our  present  techno- 
logical mechanism. 

These   furnaces   heat,  quench   and  temper  crankshaft  forgings  automatically, 
carrying    them    through    the    process    in   a   vertical   position. 
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CRUSADE  AGAINST  PEACE 


(Once  upon  a  time,  the  smooth-spoken  Khan, 
Ikheez  en  Haahr,  presided  over  the  Western  Empire 
of  Colossus;  and  he  made  an  oration  to  a  gathering 
of  the  chief  scribes  and  demagogues  of  his  domain. 
A  manuscript  copy  of  that  oration  has  come  to  hand, 
recorded  in  the  original  language;  and  we  have  en- 
deavored to  translate  it  into  a  word-pattern  that  the 
people  of  today  can  understand.  (Geographical 
place  names,  calendar  dates,  and  weapon  designa- 
tions, being  ephemeral  in  time,  have  been  translated 
rather  loosely. )  This  endeavor  has  been  rendered 
difficult  because  of  the  abundance  of  idioms  and 
double-meaning  phrases  used  by  the  orator,  so  de- 
vised as  to  imply  different  things  to  different  people 
—  one  thing  to  the  ruling  class  and  the  opposite  to 
the  common  subjects.  Such  remarks  have  had  to  be 
interpreted,  not  only  on  the  basis  of  the  words,  but 
also,  upon  the  basis  of  the  historical  setting  and  the 
background  of  contemporary  events.  A  few  paren- 
thetical remarks  of  our  own  have  been  inserted  to 
amplify,  for  clarity,  some  of  the  actual  statements 
that  were  made  —  and  which  may  have  been  con- 
veyed to  the  original  audience  by  significant  pauses, 
revealing  facial  expressions,  or  knowing  gestures, 
but  not  recorded  in  the  manuscript.  For  the  most 
part,  the  deeper  motivations  and  background  ex- 
planations must  remain  unstated.  Please  bear  with 
us  and  do  not  depreciate  too  greatly  the  words  of 
this  famed  orator,  for  they  contain  seeds  of  prophesy 
about  things  that  may  yet  effect  the  future  of  our 
lives.  The  following  appears  to  be  the  underlying 
meaning  of  what  was  said. ) 


IN  this  spring  of  the  year  3591,  the  people  of  the 
world  are  concerned  with  one  question  above  all 
others:  Will  the  great  powers  remain  at  truce  or 
resort  to  war? 

First,  let  us  recall  another  moment  of  great  de- 
cision. With  the  spring  of  3583,  a  Great  War  in 
Uropa  came  to  a  formal  end.  The  hope  of  the  people 
at  that  moment,  too,  was  for  a  lasting  peace. 

During  the  eight  years  since  then,  that  hope  has 
grown  dim.  The  people  are  again  afraid  that  war 
will  come  to  them.  They  still  stubbornly  hope  for 
peace,  but  they  recognize  the  symptoms  of  impend- 
ing war.  They  refuse  to  accept  the  proposition  that 
peace  is  impossible;  but  they  do  not  trust  their  hopes 
—  which  so  often  have  proven  in  vain.  They  have 
seen  how  quickly  their  hopes  for  peace  in  the  year 
3583  were  turned  into  fear  of  a  new  war. 

In  the  spring  of  3583,  the  soldiers  of  the  Western 
Allies  met  the  soldiers  of  the  Bolshei  in  the  center  of 


Uropa.  They  assumed  they  were  triumphant  com- 
rades in  arms.  Their  people  shared  the  prospect  of 
building  an  epoch  of  peace  out  of  the  ruins  of  war. 
They  vowed  that  never  again  would  they  permit  a 
barbaric  power  to  dominate  any  major  part  of  the 
world  and  instigate  another  aggressive  war. 

This  determination  lasted  a  short  while  —  and 
was  side-tracked. 

The  nations  of  the  world  soon  divided  into  two 
opposing  factions  again.  Colossus  and  its  satellite- 
allies  aligned  themselves  on  one  side.  The  Bolshei 
Federation  was  on  the  other  side. 

The  way  chosen  by  Colossus  was  based  on  cer- 
tain precepts  which  govern  its  conduct  in  world 
affairs: 

First:  No  people  on  earth  shall  be  held  by  Us 
as  enemies,  so  long  as  they  share  Our  values  and 
will  trade  with  Us  on  Our  terms. 

Second:  No  nation  must  be  allowed  to  go  its  own 
way,  but  all  must  confederate  under  Us. 

Third:  Every  nation  is  entitled  only  to  a  form  of 
government  and  economic  system  of  Our  choosing. 

Fourth:  Any  nation's  attempt  to  influence  an- 
other nation's  form  of  government,  contrary  to  Our 
desires,  is  intolerable. 

And,  fifth:  If  any  nation  attempts  to  build  its 
defenses  against  US,  it  shall  not  know  peace. 

These  principles  outline  the  policy  We  intend  to 
follow.  These  are  the  principles  on  which  We  es- 
tablished the  Utilized  Nations  Organization.  And 
we  used  them  to  stimulate  an  arms  race.  This  was 
the  basis  on  which  We  prevented  all  other  nations 
from  devoting  their  full  energies  to  the  healing  of 
the  war's  wounds,  of  clothing  and  feeding  and  hous- 
ing the  needy,  and  of  gaining  other  benefits  from 
their  efforts. 

The  Bolshei  Federation  refused  to  yield  to  Our 
principles.  In  order  to  maintain  its  sovereign  posi- 
tion, it  built  up  military  strength  and  huge  armies;  it 
recruited  other  nations  to  serve  as  allies  and  buffer 
regions.  Its  goal  was  to  maintain  sovereignty  at  all 
costs  —  through  military  superiority.  A  security  pro- 
gram was  given  top  priority. 

The  result  has  been  a  blessing  to  Us.  The  amass- 
ing of  Bolshei  power  has  alerted  Our  own  people 
and  frightened  Our  allies.  It  has  provided  a  stimulus 
for  Us  to  spend  unprecedented  money  and  energy 
on  armaments.  In  the  process,  I  might  add,  We  have 
developed  weapons  of  war  now  capable  of  inflicting 
instant  and  terrible  destruction  upon  the  people  of 
any  nation  that  opposes  Us. 
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It  has  made  Us  determined  —  and  We  say  it 
with  emphasis  —  that,  as  long  as  any  nation  seeks 
to  maintain  its  sovereignty,  We  shall,  at  any  cost, 
remain  armed  and  be  ready  for  war. 

It  has  inspired  Us  —  and  We  say  it  with  em- 
phasis —  to  stubbornly  adhere  to  Our  purpose,  re- 
gardless of  the  attempts  of  others  to  persuade  Us 
otherwise,  by  words  or  pressure. 

One  thing  remains  unchanged,  and  that  is  Our 
determination  to  force  subservience  from  the  Bolshei 
Federation.   We  hold    firmly  to  that  determination. 

We  and  our  allies  have  repeatedly  tried  to  assure 
the  Bolshei  Federation  that  Our  association  has 
never  had  any  aggressive  purpose  whatsoever.  The 
Bolshei  leaders,  however,  do  not  trust  Our  sincerity. 
And  so,  it  has  developed  that  the  Bolshei  Federation 
has  prepared  to  defend  itself  against  Us. 

This  is  the  way  of  life  forged  by  eight  years  of 
mutual  fear  and  suspicion.  What  can  the  people  of 
the  world  —  of  any  nation  within  it  —  hope  for  if 
this  preparation  for  war  goes  on  unchecked?  The 
worst  they  can  fear  and  the  best  they  can  hope  for 
are  simply  stated. 

The  worst  is  a  war  fought  with  Hell-bombs. 

The  best  would  be  this:  A  life  of  perpetual  fear 
and  tension;  a  burden  of  arms  draining  the  wealth 
and  the  labor  of  all  people;  a  wasting  of  strength 
that  will  deny  any  people  the  achievement  of  abund- 
ance and  happiness  for  themselves  or  for  the  other 
people  of  the  earth. 

Every  missile-launcher  that  is  made,  every  war 
galleon  that  is  launched,  every  fire  -  ball  that  is 
ejected  —  in  the  final  sense  —  denies  food  to  those 
who  are  hungry  and  clothes  to  those  who  are  cold. 

The  world  in  arms  is  expending  more  than  money 
alone.  It  is  expending  the  efforts  of  its  people,  the 
genius  of  its  scientists,  and  the  welfare  of  its  chil- 
dren. 

How  Much  for  Peace? 

The  cost  of  one  heavy  bomb  -  carrier  is  this: 
Th'rty  modern  schools.  Or,  two  power  plants,  each 
capable  of  serving  60,000  people.  Or,  two  fine,  fully- 
equipped  hospitals.  Or.  fifty  miles  of  paved  road- 
way. 

Wealth  equivalent  to  a  half  million  bushels  of 
v/heat  is  expended  on  a  single  sky  fighter.  That 
which  is  expended  on  one  minor  war-ship  would 
provide  new  homes  for  more  than  8,000  people. 

A  continuation  of  this  —  I  repeat  —  is  the  best 
way  of  life  that  Our  present  policy  permits.  Of 
course,  it  is  not  a  decent  way  of  life.  Rather,  it  is  a 
dreadful  affliction  upon  mankind.  (But  it  is  neces- 
sary to  save  Our  economic  system. ) 

This  is  the  situation  as  it  exists  in  this  spring  of 
3591. 

A  great  decision  confronts  Us,  your  leaders.  We 
hardly  know  how  to  break  it  to  you.  Especially  since 
all  sane  people  are  asking:  Is  there  not  some  way  to 
avoid  war? 

The  death  of  Chosev  Stolling  (late  Great  Khan 
of  the  Bolshei )  brought  to  an  end  his  administration 


over  the  government  of  the  Bolshei  Federation.  Dur- 
ing the  thirty  years  he  was  in  that  high  office,  the 
realm  of  the  Bolshei  domain  and  influence  expanded 
in  Uropa  and  Azhea,  finally,  to  include  an  area  in- 
habited by  800  million  people.  The  Bolshei  system, 
formulated  by  Stolling  and  his  predecessors,  was 
established  out  of  the  turmoil  and  social  disintegra- 
tion of  one  Great  War.  It  greatly  surprised  Us  by 
surviving  a  second  Great  War.  And,  now,  it  is  cap- 
able of  fighting  in  a  third  Great  War. 

A  new  regime  now  has  taken  office  in  the  Bolshei 
Federation.  It  is  in  a  position  to  make  some  changes. 
It  is  capable  of  making  decisions  of  its  own,  instead 
of  being  governed  entirely  by  tradition.  This  new 
leadership  is  confronted  by  an  agglomeration  of  na- 
tions which  has  been  goaded  by  Us  into  making  sub- 
stantial preparations  for  war. 

Unconditional    Demands 

We  and  Our  'allies'  know  from  experience  that 
armaments  and  other  preparations  for  war  are  costly 
and  demand  a  heavy  sacrifice  from  the  people.  So, 
in  order  to  organize  and  enforce  the  buildup  for  war 
in  Outer  Uropa,  the  North  Oceania  Alliance,  in- 
cluding an  Outer  Uropa  Defense  Concordat,  has 
been  established.  If  it  is  to  be  effective,  however,  this 
Alliance  needs  Western  Natzidom  as  a  full-fledged 
member. 

We  and  Our  'Allies'  know  that  the  wars  in  far- 
off  Kornia  and  southeast  Azhea  threaten  Our  spe- 
cial interests  in  those  places,  and  We  have  pro- 
claimed Our  intention  to  get  together  and  secure 
Our  hold  on  those  areas. 

This  is  the  kind  of  external  opposition  that  now 
confronts  the  new  regime  in  the  Bolshei  Federation. 

We  demand  that  this  regime  become  submissive 
to  Our  interests. 

We  make  the  same  demand  of  all  others. 

The  new  Bolshei  leadership,  if  it  would  avoid 
another  Great  War,  should  prepare  to  surrender 
immediately. 

Will  it  do  this? 

Recent  statements  and  actions  of  the  Bolshei 
leaders  indicate  that  they  prefer  peace  to  war.  We 
are  afraid  they  mean  it.  And  we  don't  like  what  they 
are  saying.  We  must  make  Our  terms  for  peace  so 
harsh  that  they  will  not  accept  them.  Therefore,  we 
shall  accept  only  complete  surrender  on  Our  terms. 

They  can  show  their  willingness  to  capitulate  in 
various  ways.  They  can  by-pass  the  usual  diplomatic 
procedures  and  give  up  certain  things  We  want  — 
without  argument  or  discussion.  For  example,  they 
can  yield  to  Our  terms  for  an  Ostrean  treaty;  or  they 
can  release  thousands  of  the  hostages  they  hold  from 
the  last  Great  War.  These  deeds  would  be  regarded 
by  Us  as  preliminary  acts  of  surrender.  We  shall  ac- 
cept only  acts  of  surrender,  not  speeches  proclaim- 
ing peaceful  intentions  and  desires. 

We  even  promise  them  that,  if  they  surrender, 
We  shall  not  punish  them  too  harshly. 

With  all  of  those  who  help  Us  to  force  a  sur- 
render. We  shall  divide  the  loot. 
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The  first  step  in  the  capitulation  must  be  a  mili- 
tary surrender  in  Kornia.  This  means  that  those 
fighting  there  must  immediately  stop  hostilities 
against  Us,  and  turn  over  all  Kornia  to  a  political 
system  and  regime  of  Our  choosing. 

As  part  of  the  same  package  deal,  'they'  must 
end  all  attacks,  as  well  as  indirect  aids  to  attacks, 
upon  the  colonial  administrations  of  Indacheen  and 
Maliha.  Our  excuse  for  demanding  that  tie-in  is 
this:  'they'  may  divert  the  forces  that  would  be  re- 
leased from  fighting  in  Kornia  to  help  fight  against 
elements  of  Our  side  elsewhere. 

Nothing   Short  of  Total   Surrender 

We  seek  throughout  Azhea,  as  throughout  the 
world,  a  total  surrender. 

When  this  is  done,  We  can  turn  to  the  task  of 
reorganizing  the  political  governments  of  the  nations 
on  the  other  side. 

None  of  the  issues  are  insoluble,  provided  they 
are  settled  on  Our  terms. 

Again  We  say:  Colossus  is  ready  to  accept  full 
surrender. 

We  have  tried  hard  to  get  a  treaty  for  Ostrea  on 
Our  terms;  for,  Our  military  occupation  of  it  is  be- 
coming disadvantageous  to  Us. 

We  not  only  are  pressing  Our  program  for  an 
economic  alliance  of  the  nations  of  Outer  Uropa,  but 
also.  We  are  striving  to  expand  the  territory  of  that 
alliance.  This  alliance,  if  We  have  Our  way,  would 
include  a  re-united  Natzidom,  under  Our  pattern  of 
government.  This  alliance,  if  it  were  able  to  subdue 
and  take  in  the  nations  of  Inner  Uropa,  could  mean 
the  end  of  a  divided  Uropa. 

As  all  of  these  areas  move  closer  into  Our  sphere 
of  influence,  We  could  begin  to  consider  a  reduction 
in  the  burden  of  armaments  that  now  drain  so  much 
from  the  effort  and  general  welfare  of  the  world's 
people.  Orr  terms  for  any  such  agreement  en  arma- 
ments would  include: 

1 .  A  revision  in  the  relative  numbers  of  armed  men 
on  each  of  the  two  sides  (so  that  the  other  side 
won't  continue  to  have  its  present  superiority  of 
numbers. ) 

2.  A  commitment  by  all  nations  to  a  ratio  of  total 
materials  going  into  armaments  production. 

3.  International  regulation  of  Super-Rad'ant  ener- 
gy, with  promotion  of  its  merchandizing  for 
profit  by  syndicated  enterprise,  and  considera- 
tion of  the  abolition  of  Hell-Bomb  weapons. 

4.  A  limitation  or  prohibition  of  other  forms  of 
weapons  of  great  destructiveness. 

5.  All  of  these  restrictions  and  prohibitions  shall  be 
regulated  and  spied  upon  by  agents  of  the  Util- 
ized Nations  Organization  (in  which  We  hold  a 
controlling  vote). 

However,  don't  expect  any  disarmament  program 
in  the  near  future.  We  haven't  worked  out  the  de- 
tails yet.  In  fact,  We  are  not  sure  that  We  know. 
Ourselves,  what  We  would  agree  on.  But  We  ask 
you  to  have  faith  in  Our  good  intentions. 


Should  there  be  peace  in  the  world,  it  would  pre- 
sent Us  with  the  greatest  problem  imaginable.  It  is 
this:  The  finding  of  a  new  kind  of  war  on  which  to 
expend  Our  surplus  energies,  resources,  and  man- 
power. We  might,  for  example,  declare  'war'  upon 
poverty  and  need  in  some  remote  part  of  the  world. 

In  that  kind  of  war,  instead  of  expending  the 
material  of  war,  We  would  expend  wheat  and  cot- 
ton, milk  and  wool,  meat  and  timber  and  rice.  These 
are  things  for  which  every  people  have  a  desire. 
These  are  needs  that  a  world  at  arms  fails  to  supply 
adequately. 

We  are  well  aware  for  what  the  people  of  the 
world  yearn.  Because  all  people  want  and  appreciate 
these  things,  We  were  able  to  use  the  need  for  them 
as  a  basis  for  initiating  the  Uropa  Relief  Program  in 
3585.  That  program  was  prepared  as  a  means  of 
Our  gaining  access  to  and  influence  in  both  Inner 
and  Outer  Uropa. 

In  a  similar  way,  We  shall  again  be  prepared  to 
dump  Our  surpluses  on  the  needy  world.  We  should 
be  ready  to  expend  substantial  percentages  of  Our 
effort  and  materials,  that  now  go  into  armaments, 
toward  the  'reconstruction'  of  the  world. 

The  purpose  of  this  great  endeavor  would  be  to 
open  up  the  undeveloped  areas  of  the  world  and  pre- 
pare them  for  exploitation  by  the  business  syndicates 
of  Colossus. 

In  the  process,  We  would,  of  course,  make  some 
token  gestures  of  philanthropy  to  the  common  peo- 
ple of  other  lands  in  the  form  of  roads  and  schools, 
hospitals  and  homes,  food  handouts  and  health  pro- 
grams. We  would  be  ready,  in  short,  to  win  people 
over  to  Our  side  by  bribes  instead  of  by  intimida- 
tion and  threat  of  arms. 

Summary 

I  don't  know  how  I  can  state  this  purpose  any 
planer.  This  is  the  only  kind  of  peace  we  can 
recognize. 

The  crucial  question  is  this:  Will  the  Bolshei 
Federation  let  Us  have  Our  own  way  throughout  the 
world? 

Let  them  answer  it  with  surrender  or  war.  (We 
want  deeds,  not  words. ) 

The  desire  for  peace  in  the  world  is  too  great  for 
Us  to  waste  time  here  in  just  talking  about  it.  We've 
got  to  do  something  drastic  to  forestall  it.  Hence, 
We  have  given  Our  ultimatum.  The  answer  must 
come  in  the  form  of  deeds. 

Is  the  new  leadership  of  the  Bolshei  Federation 
prepared  to  use  its  influence  —  including  the  pre- 
vent'on  of  the  flow  of  arms  —  to  effect  a  surrender 
of  all  pro-Bolshei  forces,  not  merely  in  Kornia,  but 
in  all  of  Azhea? 

Is  it  prepared  to  withdraw  its  influence  from  the 
nat'ons  of  Inner  Uropa? 

Is  it  prepared  to  disarm  on  terms  dictated  by  Us? 

If  not  —  then  We  shall  conclude  that  the  Bolshei 
Federation  does  not  want  peace.  The  test  We  pose 
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is  clear.  The  time  to  coerce  the  Bolshei  Federation  to 
capitulate  is  now.  If  we  fail  to  do  so.  We  may  regret 
it,  later. 

If  Our  demands  are  rejected,  then  it  is  clear  that 
the  Bolshei  are  to  blame  for  the  war  that  follows. 

Our  purpose  in  stating  these  proposals  is  simple. 
The  people  of  the  world  want  peace  —  those  of  the 
Bolshei  and  Cathae  no  less  than  those  of  Our  own 


country.  (And  you  know  what  We  think  of  peace!) 
They  believe  that  men  should  enjoy,  not  destroy,  the 
produce  of  the  earth  and  of  their  efforts. 

They  desire  this:  Removal  of  the  burden  of  arma- 
ments production  and  the  end  of  fears,  so  they  may 
live  in  comfort  and  peace.  (That  is  the  greatest  dan- 
ger that  threatens  Our  'way  of  life.' ) 
(Applause) 

—  Techno  Critic 


SCIENCE   in   the  NEWS 


EDITORS  NOTE:  The  staff  of  the  TECHNOCRAT  has  selected  some  o[  the  latest  infor- 
mation and  developments  in  technological  advancement,  discoveries,  and  inventions  which  are  re- 
sponsible in  changing  our  way  of  life  from  a  system  of  scarcity  to  an  economy  of  abundance.  As  the 
impact  of  technology  descends  upon  the  Price  System,  bringing  with  it  an  ever  increasing  rate  of 
social  change,  the  result  will  be  a  non-operative  economy,  unless  we,  the  American  people,  have  the 
intelligence   to   demand  the  application   of  science  as  a  method  of  social  operation. 


New  Type  Machine  Making 
Industrial  Experts  Obsolete 

Industrial  production  expediters,  the  men  who 
keep  things  flowing  smoothly  in  industrial  plants, 
are  becoming  obsolescent  with  the  development  of  a 
machine  that  can  do  their  jobs  better. 

That  was  the  announcement  made  by  a  group  of 
University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles  professors 
working  on  the  Industrial  Logistics  Research  Project 
of  the  office  of  Naval  Research. 

The  project  has  designed  an  electronic  scheduler 
that  plans  production  schedules  down  to  the  last 
split  second,  eliminates  production  bottle  necks  and 
keeps  machinery  working  at  highest  capacity,  said 
Dr.  Melvin  E.  Salveson,  head  of  the  project. 

"This  conception,''  asserted  Dr.  Salveson,  "prom- 
ises to  be  one  of  the  most  important  advances  in 
scientific  production  scheduling  in  30  years.  Elec- 
tronic component,  already  available,  will  eliminate 
the  need  for  expiditers  in  factories. 

In  a  typical  plant  only  one  out  of  a  sample  of  692 
orders  were  found  to  be  on  schedule.  In  other  plants 
expensive  machine  tools  stand  idle  for  from  20  to 
50  percent  of  the  time.  From  2  to  5  percent  of  the 
production  force  consists  of  expediters  whose  only 
job  is  to  break  down  bottle  necks  when  they  occur. 

The  mechanical  scheduler  has  an  advantage  over 
human  counterparts  in  that  it  can  see  trouble  coming 
up  as  far  as  two  months  ahead  and  plan  a  new 
schedule  to  eliminate  bottle  necks. 
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Dr.  Salveson  said  the  cost  of  installing  the  ma- 
chine would  pay  for  itself  in  clerical  savings  alone 
in  three  years,  and  would  save  from  3  to  10  percent 
of  the  factory's  annual  product  in  greater  efficiency. 


Latest  Progress  of  Huge  Presses 

Washington,  (UP)  —  The  Defense  Department 
finally  approved  construction  of  16  heavy  presses 
which  can  stamp  out  airplane  parts  like  bottlecaps. 
The  announcement  emphasized  that  "the  maintain- 
ence  of  our  leadership  in  design,  development,  and 
production  of  conventional  and  pilotless  air  craft 
and  rockets  is  in  part  predicated  upon  the  availabil- 
ity of  the  heavy  forging  and  extrusion  presses  now 
under  construction." 

The  heavy  presses  —  capable  of  exerting  from 
16,000  to  50,000  tons  of  pressure  —  will  make  vir- 
tually obsolete  che  present  method  of  assembling  air- 
planes by  riveting  and  welding  together  innumerable 
small  pieces.  The  presses,  which  stand  three  stories 
high,  are  capable  of  stamping  out  a  whole  wing 
panel  in  a  matter  of  minutes  —  a  job  that  now  takes 
about  100  man-hours. 

Heavy  presses  first  were  used  by  the  Germans 
during  World  War  II  for  aircraft  production  and 
since  then  have  become  a  key  factor  in  United 
States-Russian  air  supremacy.  The  United  States 
came   out   second  best   in   the  race   for  the   German 
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presses.  Russia  got  Germany's  huge  33,000-ton 
press  and  the  United  States  garnered  two  of  the 
16,500-ton  presses. 

The  German  presses  were  not  put  into  produc- 
tion in  this  country  until  1951.  Meanwhile,  Russia  is 
known  to  have  been  building  a  55,000-ton  press  it 
found  on  the  drawing  boards  in  Germany.  The 
United  States  has  looked  into  the  possibilities  of 
building  a  75,000-ton  press,  but  it  is  not  included  in 
the  present  program. 

The  program  was  started  in  1951  but  the  presses 
are  not  expected  to  be  in  actual  production  until  late 
this  year. 


Machine  Displaces  Office  Employees 

Five  hundred  items  went  on  exhibit  in  the  recent 
annual  Southern  California  Business  Show. 

There  were  automatic  typewriters,  electric  com- 
puting machines,  electric  computers,  duplicating  ma- 
chines and  devices,  dictating  machines,  check  sign- 
ing and  protecting  machines,  indexing  systems  and 
communicating,  receiving  and  sending  systems. 

One  supergadget  is  called  an  automatic  collator. 
It  gathers  6000  sheets  an  hour,  three  times  faster 
than  the  most  efficient  employee.  The  machine  also 
stacks  them  for  binding,  mailing,  etc.  Another  ma- 
chine will  gather  various  sizes  of  material,  stuff  and 
fold  up  to  six  pieces  into  an  envelope,  which  the 
machine  seals  and  stamps. 


"Business  in  the  industrial  age  couldn't  function 
without  these  machines,"  commented  Maurice  Dah- 
lem  of  Price  Waterhouse  and  Company.  "The  well- 
equipped  office  today,  without  its  machines,  would 
have  to  have  100  rimes  the  present  number  of  em- 
ployees." 


New  Step  in  Automatic  Control 

A  numerically  controlled  milling  machine,  be- 
lieved to  be  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  is  now 
in  operation  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. It  represents  a  new  and  pioneering  step  in. 
the  automatic  control  of  machine  tools. 

The  new  M.I.T.  machine  responds  to  instruc- 
tions transmitted  to  it  as  numbers.  It  substitutes 
mathematical  operations,  which  are  performed  on 
modern  computing  devices,  for  many  of  the  hand 
operations  now  required  in  industrial  production.  It 
does  in  minutes  many  of  the  tasks  that  in  current 
practice  take  hours. 

The  numbers  which  direct  the  M.I.T.  machine 
are  derived  directly  from  the  drawings  and  specifi- 
cations of  the  part  to  be  worked.  This  digital  infor- 
mation is  coded  and  punched  on  a  paper  tape  similar 
to  that  used  in  the  automatic  transmission  of  tele- 
type messages. 

The  information  on  the  tape  is  interpreted  by  the 
machine  director  which  employs  standard  electronic 
information-processing  techniques. 


Known  as  the  Whirlwind,  this  electronic  machine  will  deliver  information  at  a  rate  of  20,000  times  a  sec- 
ond. The  Whirlwind  has  many  scientific  and  industrial  applications.  It  can  solve  in  fifteen  minutes  some 
problems  which  would  require  years  of  work  by  manual   methods. 
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Through  its  three  decoding  servos  the  M.I.T. 
director  converts  the  commands  of  the  tape  to  shaft 
rotations.  These  shaft  rotations  are  in  turn  trans- 
mitted electrically  to  power  servos  which  control  the 
motions  of  the  machine  itself.  Then,  to  make  sure  the 
part  is  milled  just  right,  there  is  a  continuous  inter- 
change of  information  between  the  power  group  and 
the   decoding    group   on    the   progress   of   the   work. 

It  is  significant  to  industry  because  the  numerical 
control  is  attractive  to  machine  tool  applications  and 
the  instructions  given  the  machine  may  be  of  un- 
limited precision. 

Once  a  tape  is  properly  punched,  it  provides  a 
permanent,  compact  control  record  which  may  be 
used  at  any  time  for  the  milling  of  duplicate  parts. 
Such  a  tape  guarantees  a  tremendous  saving  in  time 
to  an  industry  like  the  aircraft  industry  where  a 
single  machine  must  mill  a  variety  of  parts  on  a 
staggered  schedule. 

At  M.I.T.,  the  scientists  who  have  worked  on  its 
development  feel  that  their  numerically  controlled 
machine  promises  substantial  progress  for  the  years 
ahead. 

Automatic  Factory  Presents 
Problems  to  Business 

New  York,  March  20  —  The  only  "bug"  that 
is  holding  up  the  development  of  the  fully  automatic 
factory  is  the  fact  that  it  is  impractical  to  have  ex- 
pensive machine  tools  in  operation  only  half  the 
time.  "We  already  have  the  automatic  factory  on 
our  drawing  boards,"  said  Ralph  E.  Cross,  executive 
vice-president  of  the  Cross  Co.,  Detroit  machine  tool 
manufacturer.  "As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  pro- 
gressed to  the  extent  that  as  of  today  we  have  in 
progress  an  automatic  factory  line.  It  is  300  feet  long 
and  consists  of  five  Transfer-matic  machines  hooked 
together  which  perform  495  machining  operations 
and  106  inspection  operations.  More  than  100  en- 
gine blocks  are  in  process  at  one  time. 

He  characterized  the  down  time  for  changing 
tools  as  responsible  for  more  than  three-quarters  of 
all  lost  production  time,  and  said  it  was  the  only 
factor  not  yet  mechanized  to  any  great  extent.  "We 
aren't  ready  to  disclose  all  our  developments  but  I 
will  say  that  we  are  making  use  of  all  the  latest 
gadgets,  including  the  so-called  automatic  brain  and 
the  feed-back  principle,"  he  said.  "To  give  you  an 
example,  the  machine  of  tomorrow  will  decide  when 
it  is  time  to  change  tools,  and  it  will  use  the  informa- 
tion to  automatically  bring  a  fresh  set  of  tools  into 
operation  without  any  lost  production  or  assistance 
whatsoever  from  the  operator." 

"Regarding  ultimate  achievement  of  the  auto- 
matic factory  is  the  fact  that  right  now  too  many 
machine  tools  costing  $250,000  or  more  can  be  kept 
running  only  50  percent  of  the  time." 

— New  York  Times 

(The  automatic  factory  means  standardization, 
consolidation  of  production  into  fewer  lines,  and 
abundance  of  the  things  produced.  It  also  means  that 
the  Price  System  mode  of  distribution  cannot  keep 
the  production  lines  busy.  It  further  means  the  end 
of  employer-employee  relations,  through  elimination 


Automatic  factory  is  previewed  by  this  numerical- 
ly controlled  milling  machine.  Digital  computer 
operated  by  punched  tape  (here  being  inserted) 
puts  machine  through  its  paces. 

of  the  employee.  Technocracy  hails  the  development 
of  the  automatic  factory  as  a  big  step  forward  in  the 
direction  of  the  New  America. ) 

Cotton  Revolution 

Leland,  Miss.,  April  28,  1953  —  Machines  are 
tak:'ng  over  from  mulepower  and  manpower  in  the 
cotton  patch.  .  .  .  Startling  mechanization  gains  have 
been  made  since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  In  1946 
only  0.4  percent  of  the  U.  S.  cotton  crop  was  me- 
chanically harvesled;  last  year  25  percent  of  the 
crop  was  machine-picked.  .  .  .  (Last  fall,  there  was 
about  32,000  cotton  harvesters  in  operation.) 

Not  all  cotton-growing  sections  have  fared 
equally  well  in  mechanization.  The  Far  West  areas 
—  California,  Arizona,  and  New  Mexico  —  last 
year  was  100  percent  mechanized  in  plowing,  plant- 
ing, and  cultivating,  and  it's  estimated  something 
over  half  the  crop  was  picked  mechanically.  The 
Texas-Oklahoma  area  shows  nearly  as  much  me- 
chanization. 

But  here  in  the  Mid-South  and  the  South-East  — 
where  more  than  half  all  U.  S.  cotton  is  grown  — 
mechanization  lags  far  behind.  Tractors  provide  only 
65  percent  to  80  percent  of  the  power  used  in  the 
Mid-South  for  plowing,  planting  and  cultivation;  a 
little  less  than  one  pound  of  cotton  in  10  is  picked 
mechanically.  In  the  South-East  only  around  2  per- 
cent of  the  crop  was  harvested  by  machinery  last 
year. 

(The  urge  to  'cut  costs'  is  a  most  potent  factor 
in  promoting  social  change  in  the  world  today  — 
and  in  undermining  the  Price  System.  Technocracy 
salutes  the  technology  that  frees  man  from  toil,  tra- 
dition, and  Price  System  authoritarianism.) 
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The   RESEARCH  BULLETIN 

NEWS    ITEMS    OF    SIGNIFICANCE 
QUOTED    FROM    THE    NATION'S    PRESS 


A  Paradoxical  Situation 

Total  business  inventories  at  the  end  of  February 
are  estimated  at  $75.3  billion,  the  office  of  Business 
Economics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce  an- 
nounced. The  book  value  of  inventories  increased 
$350  million  during  February.  Retailers'  stocks  in- 
creased $200  million,  manufacturers'  were  up  $100 
million,  and  wholesalers'  stocks  were  slightly  above 
the  end  of  January. 


Typical  Price  System  Operation 

Washington.  (AP)  —  The  Senate  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee  has  postponed,  pending  'corrective' 
action  by  the  Eisenhower  administration,  and  in- 
vestigation of  charges  that  some  industries  have  been 
keeping  new  products  and  processes  off  the  market. 

A  committee  source  recently  stated  that  hearings 
on  the  question  is  tied  into  the  case  of  the  product 
called  ADX-2  which  is  designed  to  prolong  the  life 
of  storage  batteries  used  in  automobiles  as  well  as 
industrial  power  plants. 


When  Men  were  Men 
And  Smelled  Like  —  Men 

Back  in  the  1840s,  when  bathing  was  still  re- 
garded as  dangerous  in  these  United  States,  a  cotton 
and  grain  dealer  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  broke  all  social 
precedence.  He  installed  a  bathtub  in  his  home!  .  .  . 
The  story  appeared  in  the  newspapers  and  arroused 
the  wrath  of  doctors  and  politicians  throughout  the 
country.  To  discourage  its  potential  bathers,  Vir- 
ginia promptly  levied  a  $30  tax  on  bathtubs  and  in- 
creased the  water  rates! 

— From  the  feature  "Where  in  the  World" 


Only  Technology  Changes  Concepts 

Madras,  India,  April  22  (Reuters)  —  Profes- 
sional hand  washermen  here  demanded  recently  that 
the  government  ban  the  import  of  mechanical  equip- 
ment and  machinery  for  power  laundries. 

The  washermen,  who  have  a  traditional  high 
standing  in  India,  also  asked  that  they  be  included 
in  the  list  of  privileged  castes.  They  also  decided  to 
raise  their  prices. 


Politicians  Never  Had  It  So  Good 

This  year's  tax  collections,  Federal,  State  and 
local,  will  equal  the  wages,  salaries,  rent,  interest  and 
dividends  received  by  all  Americans  from  last  Janu- 
ary 1  through  April  22.  Total  tax  collections  for  the 
fear  are  estimated  at  about  $90,000,000,000,  or  30 
percent  of  the  national  income. 


Who  Will  We  Blame 
For  This  Condition? 

A  Columbia  University  Press  publication  recent- 
ly stated  that  there  are  2,500,000  illiterates  more 
than  10  years  old  in  the  United  States. 

The  book  —  'The  Uneducated'  by  Drs.  Eli  Ginz- 
berg  and  Douglas  W.  Bray  —  recommends  a  new 
formula  for  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs. 


Better  Investigate  Technocracy 

Chicago,  April  22  (Labor)  —  An  unusual  Joint 
conference  of  representatives  of  the  Meat  Cutters' 
Union  and  big  meat  packing  firms  gets  under  way 
here  Monday.  The  purpose  is  to  discuss  technologi- 
cal changes  in  the  industry  which  are  cutting  down 
on  human  labor. 

President  Earl  W.  Jimerson  made  it  clear  that 
the  union  is  not  opposing  such  labor-saving  machin- 
ery, but  feels  workers  should  share  in  the  benefits. 


Designed  for  Waste 

More  than  22,500,000  gallons  of  gasoline  were 
wasted  in  Los  Angeles  county  last  year  because  of 
traffic  congestion  and  accidents,  the  Engineering 
ing  Department  of  the  Automobile  Club  of  Southern 
California  recently  reported. 

Total  county  gasoline  consumption  in  1952  was 
1.470.000,000  gallons,  or  42  percent  of  the  total 
amount  consumed  in  California. 

Consumption  of  gasoline  for  the  entire  country 
in  1952  rose  to  an  all-time  peak  of  46.4  billion  gal- 
lons, American  Petroleum  Institute  reported.  This 
was  2.5  billion  more  than  in  1951. 
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How  Screwy  Can 
Economics  Become? 

Newfoundland  is  doing  some  strange  things  in 
its  current  drive  to  give  the  province  a  variety  of  in- 
dustry. .  .  .  The  new  pressboard  plant  being  erected 
at  Donovans  is  a  good  example.  Newfoundland 
saved  $75,000  by  having  the  factory  building  built 
in  p'eces  in  Switzerland  and  shipped  to  the  site.  The 
price  was  $100,000  and  the  lowest  quotation  for 
having  it  constructed  on  the  spot  was  $175,000. 

— Edmonton  Journal,  Alberta 


Indebtedness  at  Ail-Time  High 

Indebtedness  of  individuals  has  risen  sharply  in 
the  post-war  period.  Major  factors  in  this  expansion 
were  mortgage  purchases  of  homes  and  short-term 
consumer  credit  used  in  the  purchasing  of  consumer 
durable  goods. 

The  total  value  of  these  forms  of  debt  owed  by 
individuals  at  the  end  of  last  year  amounted  to  about 
$82  billion,  compared  with  $24  billion  at  the  end  of 
World  War  II.  Total  indebtedness  of  individuals 
increased  in  1952  to  an  extent  almost  equaling  the 
record  $1 1  billion  increase  of  1950. 


'The  American  Way1 

Fifteen  dollars  a  week,  plus  a  pig  pen  home  for 
his  wife  and  three  children.  That's  what  a  farm- 
hand receives  on  the  estate  of  a  "wealthy  business- 
man" near  Indianapolis,  press  services  reported  this 
week. 

The  plight  of  Harold  Wilborn  and  his  family 
came  to  light  when  he  and  his  wife  were  brought  into 
court  on  charges  of  neglect  of  their  children.  How- 
ever, the  press  services  failed  to  identify  the  wealthy 
employer. 

"The  only  thing  they  could  be  convicted  of  is  be- 
ing poor,"  a  juvenile  court  officer  commented. 


Abundance  of  Onions  Destroys  Value 

Wall  Street  Journal,  May  5  —  Too  many  onions 
prompt  a  major  plowing  -  up  operation  in  South 
Texas  fields.  South  Texas  is  the  major  source  of 
early  spring  onions.  Its  current  crop  has  been  es- 
timated at  5.6  million  50-pound  sacks,  44  percent 
above  a  year  ago.  And  prices  have  tumbled.  Yellow 
globe  onions  that  wholesaled  at  $3.65  a  sack  in  Chi- 
cago in  late  March  are  now  worth  about  65  cents. 

One  veteran  South  Texas  onion  shipper  estimates 
as  many  as  8,000  acres  of  ripe  onions  have  been 
plowed  up  in  recent  weeks.  That  would  be  about 
one-fifth  of  total  acreage  in  the  area.  It's  the  great- 
est onion  destruction  he  can  remember  in  30  years 
in  the  business.  He  says  it's  still  going  on. 


Profits  Before  Progress 

Washington.  (AP)  —  Sen.  Edwin  C.  Johnson 
(  D  )  Colo.,  said  that  powerful  interests  are  intention- 
ally   delaying    widespread    use    of    color    television. 

Johnson  said  color  tubes  can  be  mass-produced  to 
retail  for  about  $60,  compared  with  a  cost  of  $450  to 
$500  for  the  first  black-and-white  TV  tubes. 

"Anyone  who  has  seen  color  TV  realized  its 
superiority  over  black  and  white." 

Johnson  recalled  that  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  adopted  standards  for  color  tele- 
vision three  years  ago  and  stated  then  that  it  was 
here   and   should    be    made   available   to   the   public. 

"Powerful  interests  may  like  to  forget  about 
progress  in  the  art  of  television  until  the  market  for 
black-and-white  television  sets  have  been  ex- 
hausted," Johnson  told  Sen.  Tobey,  Chairman  of 
the  Senate  Commerce  Committee. 


Under  A  Price  System? 

Chicago,  (AP)  —  The  head  of  one  of  the  na- 
tion's major  tire  firms  today  said  a  tire  that  will  roll 
100,000  miles  is  "no  pipe  dream." 

H.  E.  Humphreys,  Jr.,  president  of  the  United 
States  Rubber  Co.,  put  it  this  way: 

"The  100,000-mile  tire  which  you  may  have 
heard  discussed  is  no  pipe  dream.  The  rubber  sci- 
entists are  working  on  it.  They  already  have  a  new 
kind  of  synthetic  rubber  which  will  wear  even  longer 
than  that  in  tires. 

"Production  problems  still  have  to  be  worked 
out.  .  .  .  But  the  scientists  and  the  production  people 
will  find  a  way. 

"Sooner  than  you  expect  you  will  buy  cars  with 
tires   on   them    until    the   cars   reach   the   junkyard." 


Confusion  Compounded 

Washington.  April  25  (AP)  —  Visitors  from 
back  home  have  had  so  much  difficulty  with  govern- 
ment language  that  Rep.  Hunter,  Calif.,  today  sent 
out  a  newsletter  with  these  definitions: 

Co-ordinator  —  "A  chap  who  has  a  desk  be- 
tween two  expediters." 

To  expedite  —  "To  compound  confusion  with 
commotion." 

Consultant  —  "Anyone  more  than  50  miles  away 
from  home." 

Program  —  "Any  assignment  that  can't  be  com- 
pleted with  one  telephone  call." 

Implement  a  program  —  "To  hire  more  people 
and  expand  the  office." 

Activate  —  "To  make  carbons  and  add  more 
names  to  the  transmittal  memo." 

Channels — "The  trails  left  by  interoffice  memos." 
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CRITICAL  COMMENTS 

of   the  News 


Reprinted    from   TECHNOCRATIC   TRENDEVENTS 


Looters  at  Work 

Nobody  can  accuse  the  present  Republican  Ad- 
ministration of  doing  nothing.  It  may  not  be  solving 
any  fundamental  problems  or  doing  anything  con- 
structive, but  it  sure  is  working  hard.  While  misdi- 
recting your  attention  elsewhere,  it  has  opened  all 
the  gates  and  doors  to  the  greediest  looters  in  his- 
tory. The  public  domain  and  larder  have  been 
thrown  open  to  the  trampling  feet  and  the  insatiable 
maws  of  the  hippopotami  of  Free  Enterprise.  The 
public  oil  preserves,  the  public  land  —  including 
forests,  game  preserves,  and  parks,  —  the  public 
irrigation  systems  and  power  plants,  the  publicly- 
built  and  operated  productive  plants  —  rubber,  al- 
cohol, munitions,  etc..  —  atomic  energy,  the  post- 
office,  roadways,  schools,  and  public  buildings  are 
all  fair  'game'  for  the  looters.  Nothing  is  sacred  to 
these  usurpers  and  Despoilers.  Undoubtedly,  they 
are  working  on  schemes  for  scalping  on  the  tickets 
for  entry  at  the  Pearly  Gates  —  with  down-pay- 
ments well  in  advance,  of  course,  and  shake-downs 
from  the  surviving  relatives  to  come  later. 

This  handout  to  the  greedy  even  exceeds  the 
looting  of  the  public  domain  which  was  facilitated 
by  the  first  Republican  president,  Abraham  Lincoln. 
He  gave  away  much  of  the  public  lands,  of  which, 
incidentally,  the  railroads  ( for  whom  he  had  been 
legal  council  for  many  years)  got  nice  juicy  chunks. 
Honest  Abe  did  permit  the  small  enterprisers  to  get 
a  few  crumbs  of  the  loot,  however,  in  the  form  of 
homesteads,  while  the  big  hogs  grabbed  off  the 
choice  blocks.  (We  won't  suggest  that  there  was 
any  ulterior  motive  in  the  Homestead  Act,  like  for 
instance,  getting  the  suckers  to  do  the  development 
work  for  free  —  and  keep  them  from  thinking  about 
other  things  —  in  preparation  for  the  big  cleanup  by 
the  carpet-baggers,  who  'moved  in'  later.  Maybe  it 
just  happened  that  way  without  intentional  design. ) 
But  that  give-away  was  amateurish.  Politics  and 
syndicated  chiseling  have  made  great  strides  since 
then  in  the  technique  of  looting  the  public  domain. 

Humphrey  Says  We're 
Safe  from  Slump 

In  a  trite  speech  on  a  worn-out  theme  before  the 
Newspaper  Editors,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
George  M.  Humphrey  told  the  American  people 
that  their  country  and  economy  are  safe  from  a 
'slump'  —  if,  if,  if.  Taxes  can  be  cut,  if  the  govern- 
ment can  find  some  way  of  reducing  expenditures 
and  if  it  can  find  other  means  of  getting  more  reve- 


nue. The  dollar  will  stabilize  at  about  fifty  percent 
of  its  pre-war  value,  if  we  don't  have  more  inflation. 
If  big  business  can  be  given  more  'incentives'  in  the 
form  of  reduced  corporation  taxes,  abolition  of  the 
excess-profits  tax,  and  more  government  subsidy,  it 
can  make  more  consumer  goods  at  less  cost,  hence 
be  able  to  reduce  prices  (if  you  can  imagine  such  a 
thing),  so  the  public  will  buy  more  with  less  money, 
and  business  will  be  stimulated  to  expand  its  pro- 
ductive plant,  and  there  will  be  more  employment 
and  still  cheaper  goods,  so  the  public  will  be  more 
able  to  pay  more  taxes,  and  the  government  can  bal- 
ance its  budget.  In  other  words,  we  won't  have  a 
depression,  if  a  depression  doesn't  develop,  and 
there  is  a  possibility  we  will  not  have  a  depression  if 
nothing  happens  that  contributes  to  the  causing  of  a 
depression.  So  don't  worry,  folks,  there  are  good 
times  ahead  for  all  of  us,  if  .  .  .  (Since  this  speech  of 
the  Free  Enterprise  boys  is  becoming  even  more 
monotonous  than  the  commercials  on  the  radio,  we 
advise  the  same  treatment  as  for  them  —  click  it 
off.) 

The  Anti  -  Peace  Offensive 

The  Peace  Offensive'  of  the  new  regime  in  Russia 
was  received  with  overwhelming  dismay  in  the 
United  States  'ruling  circles.'  First,  in  a  juvenile  fit 
of  obstinacy,  our  official  and  unofficial  spokesmen 
and  policy  makers  labeled  it  a  'fake,'  and,  after 
calming  down  a  little,  proceeded  to  get  out  their 
microscopes,  scalpels,  and  dissecting  points  in  an 
effort  to  find  the  gimmick  in  it  and  expose  it  for 
'what  it  is.'  When  they  could  find  no  gimmicks  or 
stalling  points  in  the  proposals  themselves,  and  fear- 
ing that  they  might  not  be  able  to  find  a  means  of 
effectively  combating  the  peace  offensive,  the  propa- 
ganda 'egg-heads'  were  put  to  work  to  hatch  up 
'proof  that  the  American  economy  did  not  depend 
on  war  but  that  prosperity  would  continue  —  and 
might  even  get  better  —  in  time  of  peace.  But  this 
device  fooled  nobody,  least  of  all  the  Wall  Street) 
speculators.  Lacking  international  statesmanship 
ability,  the  next  move  of  the  administration  was  a 
direct  attack  on  the  'Peace  Offensive'  without  resort 
to  subleties.  So  it  got  out  the  broad  axe,  the  sledge 
hammer,  and  the  chain  lash  and  went  to  work  on  it. 

One  device  for  preventing  peace  was  to  set  the 
truce  line  in  Korea  a  hundred  miles  north  of  the  pres- 
ent battle  line,  knowing  that  the  other  side  would 
never  agree  to  that  (later,  this  was  revised  to  a  de- 
mand for  all  of  Korea).  Another  thrust  was  the  giv- 
ing of  the  responsibility  for  'finding'  a  truce  in  Ko- 
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rea  to  General  Mark  Clark,  who  naturally,  could  be 
counted  on  NOT  to  disemploy  himself  as  over-all 
Commander  of  the  Korean  War.  This  move  was 
also  intended  to  forestall  the  discussion  of  the  'Ko- 
rean Problem'  in  the  United  Nations,  where  some 
country,  whose  economy  was  not  so  dependent  on 
war  as  that  of  the  United  States,  might  see  some 
virtue  in  a  truce.  It  was  then  proclaimed  that  the 
truce  in  Korea  must  be  only  one  item  in  a  much  big- 
ger package  deal.  Covering  many  other  disputed  is- 
sues around  the  world  (this  is  sure  to  bog  down  the 
truce  indefinitely).  On  April  16,  President  Eisen- 
hower presented  this  anti-Peace  Offensive  in  formal 
gobbledegook,  with  souffled  dressing. 

Thus  the  United  States  'leadership'  openly  dis- 
closed itself  to  all  the  world  as  the  foremost  pro- 
ponent of  war  and  opponent  of  peace.  With  ,that 
disclosure,  the  Wall  Street  stock  market  began  to 
show  signs  of   recovery.' 

'Lovely,  Lovely' 

The  defeated  presidential  candidate,  Adlai  Ste- 
venson, is  now  making  a  spot  check  of  the  contro- 
versial places  around  the  world  —  as  a  disinterested 
pr'vate  citizen'  (who  checked  in  with  the  White 
House  and  State  Department  before  leaving,  never- 
theless). Everywhere  that  official  American  snoop- 
ers are  still  welcome,  he  is  being  taken  over  the 
specially-prepared  courses  of  'inspection,'  and  in  the 
manner  of  an  erudite  and  polished  smoothie,  he  de- 
clares everything  to  be  'lovely  —  with  a  few  minor 
exceptions,  of  course,  befitting  an  'out'  politician 
who  aspires  to  become  an  'in'  politician. 

Frontier  of  Statesmanship 

American  Business  in  World  War  I  intuitively 
realized  that  the  Bolshevik  Revolution  in  Russia  was 
a  threat  to  its  easy  pickings  over  a  large  domain  of 
the  earth.  Hence,  the  United  States  government  per- 
suaded to  aid,  abet,  and  foster  the  counter-revolu- 
tionary invasion  of  Russia,  along  with  the  armed 
forces  of  thirteen  other  nations.  This  aggressive  and 
destructive  armed  intervention  failed,  for  it  consoli- 
dated the  Russian  people  behind  the  Bolshevik. 
From  the  ruins  and  desolation  (which  we  helped 
create),  a  battered  and  impoverished  nation  arose 
and  grew  at  a  rate  and  to  a  strength  that  astonished 
the  world.  The  internal  policies  were  ruthless  and 
often  needlessly  cruel;  but  the  results  were  effective. 
Now  as  a  result  of  that  growing  power,  directly  and 
ind'rectly,  more  and  more  of  the  world  s  territory  is 
be'ng  closed  off  to  American  Business  subjugation 
and  Western-Christian  spiritual  exploitation.  Com- 
petition for  the  world's  domination  has  been  reduced 
to  a  struggle  between  the  Big  Two;  and  it  is  be- 
coming increasingly  obvious  that  neither  of  them 
can  l:'ck  the  other,  and  that  any  attempt  to  do  so 
would  be  disastrous  for  all  concerned. 

Perhaps  it  is  time  to  apply  that  well-known  com- 
mandment of  Big  Business  and  Gangsterdom  —  'if 
you  can't  lick  them,  join  them.' 


'No  Time'  for  a  Change 

The  Republican  Party  candidates  campaigned  on 
the  slogan  "It's  Time  for  a  Change;'  and,  through 
undercover  deals,  tittilation  of  the  reactionaries  and 
special  interests,  and  weasel-worded  promises  about 
many  things  —  ending  the  war  in  Korea,  reducing 
taxes,  lowering  the  cost  of  living,  ending  corruption 
in  government  —  a  Republican  Party  administra- 
tion was  voted  into  Washington  by  a  favorable  ma- 
jority in  the  Evecutive  Branch  and  a  very  small  ma- 
jority in  the  Legislative  Branch,  Now,  the  suckers 
who  voted  at  the  election  are  beginning  to  get  the 
usual  nasty,  double-cross  medicine  that  Politics  has 
been  peddling  to  the  gullible  Rubes'  for  many  years. 
The  war  in  Korea  goes  on;  taxes  can't  be'  reduced; 
the  cost-of-living  balloon  is  being  given  large-scale 
new  injections  of  inflationary  helium;  and  the  'five- 
percenters'  are  being  replaced  by  'ten-percenters.' 
The  sucker-voters  are  learning  that  a  promise  to  set 
something  as  o  goal  to  be  achieved'  (reduced  taxes, 
for  example)  does  not  mean  that  it  will  be  achieved 
and,  therefore,  is  not  binding  upon  the  promiser  — 
it's  only  a  sort  of  dream-pie  in  the  sky.  Thus,  the 
promises  of  the  political  candidates  turn  out  to  be 
just  another  example  of  Medicine  Men  selling  their 
Indian  Snake  Oil  to  a  gullible  and  trusting  public 
on  a  mass  scale. 

Death  of  a  Dictator 

Uncle  Joe'  Stalin,  Bolshevist  dictator,  and  idol 
or  devil  to  more  people,  perhaps,  than  any  other  man 
of  this  decade,  ceased  his  active  metabolism  on 
March  5.  The  normal  dysenteric  diarrhea  of  words 
that  had  been  flowing  from  speculative  propaganda 
sources,  regarding  the  probable'  consequences  of 
Stalin's  death,  suddenly  turned  into  a  torrent.  All 
the  prior  speculation  about  the  nature  of  Stalin's 
death  —  about  his  being  'bumped  off;'  about  his 
dying  of  this  or  that;  about  his  death  being  a  well- 
kept  secret  and  the  time  and  nature  of  it  being  a 
mystery — proved  wasted  and  unreliable.  But  wrong- 
guess  speculators  are  prone  to  seek  recovery  from 
their  losses  by  going  in  for  larger  and  more  frantic 
speculations.  So  it  was  at  this  time. 

When  Stalin's  sickness  and  demise  were  openly 
and  honestly  announced  to  the  world,  there  were 
many  red  faces  in  the  propaganda  offices  of  the 
West;  and  these  faces  must  have  turned  scarlet 
when  it  was  casually  announced  that  the  churches 
of  Russia  were  crowded  with  mourners  ( there  were 
not  supposed  to  be  any  churches  or  religious  worship 
tolerated  in  Russia,  remember?).  Then,  when  an  in- 
ternecine struggle  for  power  among  the  other  polit- 
buro  members  did  not  develop,  there  were  still  more 
red  faces.  And  when  there  followed  an  orderly 
change-over,  and  a  unified,  consistent,  and  concilia- 
tory approach  to  world  problems,  there  were  not 
only  red  faces  but  dismayed  wails  of  'they  can't  do 
this  to  us'  or  'it's  a  fake.'  Still  the  speculation  goes 
on;  but  the  prestige  of  the  crystal  ball,  the  Ouija 
board,  and  the  tea  leaves,  as  well  as  the  Black  In- 
ternationale, as  reliable  sources  of  information,  is 
badly  shaken.  — Techno  Critic 
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Fight  for  Survival 

With  the  inroads  made  by  synthetic  fibers  on  the 
woolen  and  worsted,  the  Boston  wool  trade  was 
warned  here  that  it  is  now  in  a  fight  for  survival. 

Francis  W.  White,  president  of  the  American 
Woolen  Company,  made  this  warning  before  an 
American  Legion  Post  recently. 

Soaring  prices  of  wool  following  the  outbreak  of 
the  Korean  war  provided  the  greatest  opportunity 
possible  for  synthetic  fibers,  and  producers  and 
manufacturers  in  this  field  didn't  miss  their  oppor- 
tunity, Mr.  Write  declared. 

He  predicted  that  75  percent  of  the  men's  sum- 
mer weight  suits  sold  in  1953  will  be  made  of  syn- 
thetic fabrics  and  estimated  that  45  percent  of  the 
woolen  and  worsted  fabric  business  will  be  blends 
by  1960,  and  44  percent  of  all  men's  wear  and  wo- 
man's wear  fabrics  made  in  1960  will  be  blended 
fibers. 

Mr.  White  estimated  that  production  and  mar- 
keting of  synthetic  fibers  in  1953  will  total  687  mil- 
lion pounds  compared  with  636  million  pounds  of 
wool  consumed  in  1950. 

Mr.  White  also  warned  that  the  Boston  wool 
trade  is  being  threatened  from  another  direction  — 
the  possibility  of  losing  its  position  as  leading  wool 
market. 

Two  state-financed  studies,  made  by  a  Boston 
engineering  firm,  "show  in  great  detail  the  economic 
advantages  of  establishing  a  wool  market  in  each  of 
two  southern  states,"  he  said. 

"I  can  assure  you  that  the  state  of  South  Caro- 
lina and  the  state  of  Georgia  have  both  found  out 
what  is  needed  for  a  wool  market.  They  have  deter- 
mined that  they  have  what  is  needed,  and  they  are 
aggressively  selling  their  advantages  to  our  com- 
pany, and  to  our  competitors  as  well." 

Another  problem  confronting  the  wool  industry, 
Mr.  White  pointed  out,  is  the  volume  of  imports  of 
finished  wool  goods  from  abroad,  which  in  1952 
reached  the  highest  level  in  30  years. 

"Foreign  marketers,"  he  said,  "have  not  caught 
up  with  us  insofar  as  blends  of  wool,  and  synthetics 
are  concerned.  But  we  shall  hear  from  them  along 
these  lines  before  we  are  much  older.  Experimenta- 
tion is  now  going  on,  and  the  warning  has  already 
been  given  to  the  English  woolen  and  worsted  manu- 
facturers." 


THIS    MONTHS    COVER 

Having  outstanding  interest  in  the  operation 
of  the  continuous  press  forging  process  of  crank- 
shafts, this  giant  6000-ton,  high-speed  mechanical 
forging  press  plays  an  important  role  in  many 
automatic  processes  of  the  Dodge  Forge  Plant  in 
Detroit.  It  is  capable  of  more  than  35  strokes  a 
minute.    For  further  information  turn  to  page  14. 


Uncle  Sap  Will  Be 
Glad  to  Pay  for  It 

Paris  (NYT  News  Service)  —  The  French  Cab- 
inet is  studying  an  elaborate  plan  to  place  the  war 
in  Indo-China  on  a  new  basis,  relieving  the  French 
army  of  much  of  the  burden  and  relieving  the  French 
budget  of  most  of  the  cost  of  the  war. 

For  the  first  time  in  five  years,  the  French  gov- 
ernment sees  the  possibility  of  greatly  diminishing 
the  drain  on  France  caused  by  the  war  which  has 
imperiled  France's  finances,  reduced  her  defensive 
power  in  Europe  and  troubled  her  people  much  as 
the  Korean  war  troubles  Americans. 

The  plan  under  discussion  —  which  in  its  present 
or  a  modified  form  probably  will  be  submitted  to  the 
United  States  government  at  the  end  of  the  month 
( March )  when  Premier  Mayer  and  Foreign  Minis- 
ter Bidoult  visit  Washington  —  calls  for  transfering 
the  man-power  to  native  Viet-Nam  troops  trained 
by  French  officers.  The  financial  distribution  would 
be  covered  by  United  States  aid. 

To  finance  this  new  deal  in  Indo-China,  which 
would  permit  France  to  retain  her  position  there  and 
at  the  same  time  contribute  her  share  to  the  defense 
of  Western  Europe,  experts  of  the  Finance  Ministry 
fiqure  tenatively  that  in  the  fiscal  year  beginning  in 
July  $900,000,000  in  United  States  aid  would  be 
needed.  This  would  mean  that  the  United  States 
would  finance  about  65  percent  of  the  cost  of  the 
war  in  Indo-China,  which  is  tentatively  reckoned  as 
$1,600,000,000  in  the  coming  year.  The  United 
States  now  finances  about  one-third  of  the  current 
cost  of  the  war. 

Try  to  Live  on  It 

According  to  James  J.  Norris,  manager  of  the 
Los  Angeles  office  of  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration, about  5,000,000  Americans  are  receiving 
$200,000,000  in  insurance  payments  each  month. 
This  would  amount  to  about  $40  per  person  receiv- 
ing old  age  and  survivors  insurance. 
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TECHNOCRACY 

North   America's   Only   Social    Dynamic 

WHAT? 

Technocracy  is  the  only  North  American 
social  movement  with  a  North  American 
program  which  has  become  widespread  on 
this  Continent.  It  has  no  affiliation  with  any 
other  organization,  group  or  association 
either  in  America  or  elsewhere.  The  basic 
unit  of  Technocracy  is  the  chartered  Section 
consisting  of  a  minimum  of  50  members  and 
running  up  to  several  hundred.  It  is  not  a 
commercial  organization  or  a  political 
party;  it  has  no  financial  subsidy  or  endow- 
ments and  has  no  debts.  Technocracy  is  sup- 
ported entirely  by  the  dues  and  donations 
of  its  own  members.  The  widespread  mem- 
bership activities  of  Technocracy  are  per- 
formed voluntarily;  no  royalties,  commis- 
sions or  bonuses  are  paid,  and  only  a  small 
full-time  staff  receives  subsistence  allow- 
ances. The  annual  dues  are  $6.00  which  are 
paid  by  the  member  to  his  local  Section. 
Members  wear  the  chromium  and  Vermillion 
insignia  of  Technocracy  —  the  Monad,  an 
ancient    generic    symbol    signifying    balance. 

WHEN? 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter  of 
1918-19  when  Howard  Scott  formed  a  group 
of  scientists,  engineers,  and  economists  that 
became  known  in  1920  as  the  Technical  Al- 
liance— a  research  organization.  In  1933  it 
was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  New  York  as  a  non-profit,  non-po- 
litical, non-sectarian  membership  organiza- 
tion. In  1934  Howard  Scott,  Director-in- 
Chief,  made  his  first  Continental  lecture 
tour  which  laid  the  foundation  of  the  pres- 
ent Continent-wide  membersiip  organiza- 
tion. Since  1934  Technocracy  has  grown 
steadily  without  any  spectacular  spurts,  re- 
vivals, collapses  or  rebirths.  This  is  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  press  has  generally  'held 
the  lid'  on  Technocracy,  until  early  in  1942 
when  it  made  the  tremendous  'discovery' 
that  Technocracy  had  been  reborn  suddenly 
full-fledged  with  all  its  members,  head- 
quarters, etc.,  in  full  swing! 

WHERE? 

There  are  units  and  members  of  Techno- 
cracy in  almost  every  State  and  in  every 
province  in  Canada,  and  in  addition  there 
are  members  in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Panama, 
Puerto  Rico  and  in  numerous  other  places 
with  the  Armed  Forces.  Members  of  Techno- 
cracy are  glad  to  travel  many  miles  to  dis- 
cuss Technocracy's  Program  with  any  inter- 
ested people  and  Continental  Headquarters 
will  be  pleased  to  inform  anyone  of  the 
location    of    the    nearest    Technocracy    unit. 

WHO? 

Technocracy  was  built  in  America  by 
Americans.  It  is  composed  of  American  ci- 
tizens of  all  walks  of  life.  Technocracy's 
membership  is  a  composite  of  all  the  occu- 
pations, economic  levels,  races  and  religions 
which  make  up  this  Continent.  Membership 
is  open  only  to  American  citizens.  Aliens 
and  politicians  are  not  eligible.  (By  politi- 
cians is  meant  those  holding  elective  office 
or  active  office  in  any  political  party.)  Doc- 
tor, lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer,  mechanic, 
teacher,  preacher,  or  he  usewife- -so  long  as 
you  are  a  patriotic  American — you  are  wel- 
come  in    Technocracy. 


The  TECHNOCRAT 


Offering  to  the  American  public  a  medium  by  which  it  can  learn 
the  facts  regarding  the  transition  period  in  which  we  are  moving 
toward  a  New  America  of  technological  abundance. 


Pamphlets 

Introduction    to    Technocracy  25c 

Make    Way    for    Social    Change  15c 

Man    Hours    and    Distribution  15c 

The    Energy    Certificate 10c 

Science    vs.    Chaos 10c 

Continentalism — The    Mandate 

of   Survival  15c 

The    Culture    of    Abundance 15c 

'There'll    Always    be    an    England'.     10c 

'Our   Counrty   Right   or  Wrong' 15c 

America    Must   Show  the   Way  15c 


Magazines 


THE  TECHNOCRAT,  8113  So.  Vermont 
Ave.,  Los  Angeles  44,  Calif.  25c  per 
copy;  4  issues,  $1.00;    12  issues,  $3.00. 

TECHNOCRACY  DIGEST,  1166  West 
Georgia  St.,  Vancouver,  B.  C.  25c 
per  copy;  4  issues,  $1.00;  12  issues 
$3.00. 

NORTHWEST  TECHNOCRAT,  2208  8th 
Ave.,  Seattle  I,  Wash.  25c  per 
copy;  4  issues,  $1.00;    12  issues,  $3.00. 

All  Three  Magazines,  one  year  (12  is- 
sues), $3.00. 
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LABOR   PAINS 


The  gestation  period  of  the  New  Social  Order  on 
this  Continent,  sired  by  Science  and  damned  by  Technology, 
has  nearly  run  its  course  and  a  birth  is  imperative;  it  is  too 
late  for  abortion.  Business,  the  would-be  father,  has  been 
cuckold;  and  although  it  would  like  the  honor  of  parenthood, 
it  has  no  use  for  the  offspring.  The  birth  may  come  off 
through  the  crude  midwifery  of  revolution  or  through  the 
planned  direction  of  a  competent  obstetrician,  but  it  will 
come.  It  is  up  to  the  alert  minority  of  the  North  American 
people  to  make  the  decision  as  to  which  it  shall  be. 

— Howard    Scott 
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